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"VTaxy  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  Warburton’s  criticism 
on  ^lallct,  ‘  that  he  had  written  the  life  of  Bacon,  and  had 
*  foi^ottcn  that  he  was  a  philosopher.’  We  almost  fear  lest  some 
of  them  should  deem  us  chargeable  with  a  similar  blunder,  in 
professedly  treating  of  Plato,  and  saying  so  little  of  his  peculiai* 
system  of  metaphysics.  We  arc  not  without  hope,  however, 
if  they  will  give  us  their  patient  attention,  that  they  will  acquit 
us  on  this  point,  and  feel  disposed  to  admit  that  in  the  particular 
phases  in  which  we  propose  to  regard  him,  there  is  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  occupy  the  limited  space  of  a  single 
article. 

Though  we  have  placed  certain  works  at  the  head  of  our 
lucubrations,  and  shall  refer  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  we 
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proceed,  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  long  since 
reviewers  supposed  it  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  have 
some  book  to  review.  The  present  article  even  a  little  tran¬ 
scends  the  ordinary  licence  in  that  respect ;  for  it  is  written,  not 
so  much  to  criticise  any  works  that  have  appeared,  as  to  point 
out  one  or  two  desiderata  in  our  literature ;  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  haply  stimulate  some  competent  scholar  and  enterprising 
publisher  to  supply  them.  It  is  not  any  one  book  which  has 
produced  the  article ;  it  is  the  hope  that  the  article  may  produce 
a  book. 

So  far  as  we  can  recollect,  there  is  no  great  genius  of  anti¬ 
quity  at  all  approaching  Plato,  either  in  the  imj)ortance  or 
in  the  splendour  of  liis  productions,  to  whom,  upon  the  whole, 
so  little  justice  has  been  done  by  English  translators.  While 
many  of  the  greatest  writers  of  antiquity  have  been  repeatedly 
translated  —  with  various  merit.  Indeed,  but  in  most  cases  more 
than  respectably, — a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Plato’s 
writings  has  occupied  the  attention  of  any  English  scholar  at  all 
qualified  to  do  him  justice  ;  and  that  little  has  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  form  likely  to  command  any  considerable  number  of 
purchasers.  But  what  has  been  done,  and  what  may,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  be  successfully  attempted,  will  be  more  appropriately 
stated  after  we  have  made  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

The  scholarship  of  our  age  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  up 
an  English  Schleiermachcr  or  an  English  Cousin.  But,  waiting 
patiently  the  discharge  in  full  of  a  demand,  which  we  may  be 
thought  to  have  almost  waived  by  our  long  indifference,  we 
would  thankfully  accept  of  payment  in  moderate  instalments. 
For  some  of  the  more  abstruse  writings  of  this  great  author  are 
not  very  intelligible  in  the  Greek,  and  are  scarcely  translatable 
at  all  into  English ;  others  which  are  intelligible  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  interest,  except  as  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  opinions  and  the  development  of  philosophical  systems ; 
and,  however  important  to  the  student  in  metaphysics  or  the 
historian  of  philosophy,  will  always  be  more  readily  and  pro¬ 
fitably  consulted  by  such  men  in  the  original  than  they  can  be 
in  any  translation,  however  excellent. 

But  after  making  large  deductions  on  this  ground,  there 
remains  no  inconsiderable  portion  which,  whether  we  consider 
the  value  of  the  contents  or  the  rare  graces  of  the  style,  ought 
to  make  all  nations,  pretending  to  a  literature,  as  anxious  to 
possess  them  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  a  dress  not  wholly  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  original,  as  any  other  of  the  masterpieces  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity.  To  all  this  part  of  the  writings  of  Plato  may 
be  applied  those  proud  wor^  which  Thucydides  employs  in 
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relation  to  his  own  history.  They  are  ‘the  heritage  of  all 
‘  posterity.’ 

Even  considered  simply  as  unique  specimens  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  transcendent  species  of  literary  genius,  there  are  parts  of  his 
writings  which  deserv'c  all  the  skill  and  taste  which  the  most 
accomplished  translator  could  possibly  lavish  on  them.  Plato 
is  one  of  the  very  few  prodigally  gifted  men  the  products  of 
whose  genius  are  as  remarkable  for  their  form  as  for  their  mat¬ 
ter  ;  characterised  not  only  by  great  depth  and  great  subtlety, 
but  enriched  and  adorned  with  the  most  various  and  even  con¬ 
trasted  species  of  literary  beauty  ;  as  resplendent  with  the  graces 
of  taste,  wit,  and  imagination,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
traces  of  a  profound,  acute,  and  highly  speculative  mind.  If 
those  lines  of  Milton  (himself  an  ardent  student  of  Plato)  in 
which  he  pronounces 

‘  Divine  Philosophy, 

Not  harsh  and  rugged  as  dull  fools  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  A{k>11o’s  lute,’ 

be  ever  true,  they  are  surely  so  in  relation  to  philosophy  as  it  is 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Master  of  the  Academy.’  In  this 
point  of  view,  indeed,  Plato  stands  alone  in  the  annds  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  Many  of  his  Dialogues  are  the  only  examples  the  world 
possesses  of  almost  iierfect  success  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  conceivable  kinds  of  composition,  and  deserve,  were  it  only  for 
this  reason,  to  be  presented  to  our  countrymen  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  which  our  language  can  supply.  They  offer  one  among  many 
proofs  of  that  inventive  genius  of  ancient  Greece,  which  at  once 
discovered  and  carried  to  perfection  nearly  every  species  of  com¬ 
position,  and  which  seemed  to  leave  succeeding  ages  only  models 
for  imitation.  In  this  point  of  view  alone,  some  of  the  writings 
of  Plato  may  be  commended  to  the  study  of  all  time :  and  to 
leave  them  un-translated  or  ill-translated  is  to  defraud  the  un¬ 
learned  of  much  enjoyment,  and  the  great  author  of  part  of  that 
homage  to  which  he  has  as  rightful  a  claim  as  either  Homer 
or  Demosthenes. 

While  France  and  Germany  can  boast,  that  in  each  of  these 
countries,  one  of  their  greatest  scholars,  in  point  of  capacity, 
erudition,  and  philosophical  aciunen,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
translation  of  the  entire  works  of  Plato, — Victor  Cousin  in  the 
one,  and  Schleiermacher  in  the  other, —  Britain  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  show.  The  German  translation,  indeed,  was  left 
incomplete,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  allowed  to  be  admirable. 
The  only  translation  we  possess  of  the  entire  works  of  Plato, 
is  that  published  by  the  notorious  Thomas  Taylor :  in  which. 
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while  incorporating  the  labours  of  previous  translators,  he  has 
managed  to  mar  them  by  his  professed  emendations,  and  to  give 
the  remainder  in  a  form  in  which  no  reader  of  Plato  could  by 
possibility  recognise  the  mutilated  original.  But  a  few  words 
more  of  this  by-and-by.  As  to  translations  of  particular  dia¬ 
logues,  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  ‘  Immortal  Trilogy  ’  which 
immediately  relates  to  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Socrates — 
the  Apology,  the  Crito  and  the  Phajdon,  creditable  translations 
have  appeared  in  recent  times ;  but  they  have  had  but  a  very 
limited  circulation.  And  beautiful  as  these  dialogues  are,  they 
are  far,  very  far,  from  exhibiting  the  phases  of  Plato’s  intellec¬ 
tual  character  in  all  their  variety  and  richness.  Of  some  other 
of  the  dialogues,  and  those  among  the  most  interesting,  a 
translation,  characterised  by  considerable  fidelity  and  elegance, 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  unfortunate  Floyer  Sydenham, 
about  a  century  ago.*  But  the  work  was  brought  out  in 
an  expensive  form,  and  has  never,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware, 
been  republished.  Even  these,  however,  leave  untouched  several 
of  Plato’s  greatest  j)ieccs,  and  such  as  are  most  durably  valuable, 
whether  regarded  in  a  philosophical  or  literary  ])oint  of  view. 
We  .allude  more  particularly  to  the  Theajtetus,  the  Gorgias,  and 
the  Protagoras.  Besides,  these  translations  are  far  from  being 
distinguished  throughout  by  equal  merit,  and  in  many  places 
fall  short  of  that  idiomatic  grace,  which  a  version  of  such  an 
author,  in  order  to  do  him  justice,  imperatively  requires.  A 
translator  of  Plato  ought  to  be  not  merely  competently  skilled 
in  Greek,  but,  still  rarer  qualification !  —  to  be  a  great  master 
of  English. 

But  the  book  which  has  attracted  most  notice,  because  most 
accessible  from  its  cheapness,  is  a  version  from  the  French  of 
^I.  Daclcr’s  ‘  Select  Dialogues;’  that  is,  it  is  a  translation  of  a 
translation,  in  which  the  beauties  of  Plato  are  strained  oft' 
by  a  double  process.  It  was  executed  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  marked  by  innumerable  negli- 
gcncics,  inaccuracies,  and  vulgai’isms.  It  has,  notwithstanding, 
been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  only  lately  we  saw  it  advertised 
with  professed  corrections  from  Sydenham  and  Taylor  on  the 
title-page.  From  Sydenham,  indeed,  corrections  might  have 
been  supplied  in  abundance,  but  unhappily  Sydenham  never 

*  This  translation  comprised  the  lo.  Greater  and  Lesser  Ilippias, 
Banquet  (with  the  exception  of  the  Speecli  of  Akibiades),  Rivals, 
Idcno,  First  and  Second  Aleibiades,  and  Philebus.  —  Of  two  of  these 
(the  lo  and  Banquet),  many  of  our  readers  must  have  seen  an  elegant 
version  among  the  posthumous  works  of  Shelley. 
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translated  any  in  this  collection  except  the  brief  dialogues  entitled 
the  first  and  second  Alcibiades ;  and  from  a  collation  of  many 
passages  of  these  dialogues  as  given  in  this  edition,  we  can  bear 
witness  that  the  traces  of  any  emendations  or  alterations  from 
Sydenham,  are  slight  indeed. 

But  as  to  Taylor — whose  bulky  five  volumes  arc  one  continued 
slander  on  Plato’s  good  name,  both  as  a  man  of  genius  and  a  phi¬ 
losopher  —  the  correcting  of  any  other  translation  from  such  a 
source,  can  remind  us  only  of  certain  economical  methods  we 
may  sometimes  see  adopted  among  the  poor,  of  mending  a  broken 
window  by  a  stuffing  of  straw.  Whatever  else  the  straw  may 
do,  it  at  least  does  the  very  contrary  of  what  a  window  ought 
to  do:  it  effectually  shuts  out  the  light.  It  were  as  easy  to 
correct  a  translation  of  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  the  Koran  of 
jSIahomet,  as  to  correct  a  translation  of  Plato  by  that  of  Taylor. 

Taylor  was  certainly  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man,  but 
in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  whimsical  delusion  by  which  he 
supposed  himself  capable  of  translating  Plato ;  except,  perhaps, 
in  his  equal  delusion  that  he  was  commissioned  to  do  the  same 
cruel  office  by  Aristotle.  AVe  are  not  quite  sure,  indeed,  that 
the  former  was  not  the  more  gigantic  error  of  the  two.  In  trans¬ 
lating  Aristotle,  he  could  but  totally  demolish  the  philosopher ; 
there  were  few  graces  of  manner  to  destroy:  in  rendering 
Plato,  he  showed  how  possible  it  is  for  a  translator  at  once  to 
obscure  the  sense  and  annihilate  the  elegance  of  even  the  greatest 
genius ;  and  suffering  all  the  ethereal  qualities  to  evaporate,  to 
reduce  the  rich  and  perfumed  leaves  which  he  had  consigned 
to  so  remorseless  a  distillation,  to  a  foetid  and  miserable  caput 
mortuum.  His  splendid  quarto  title-page,  promising  us  the  entire 
‘  Works  of  Plato,’  is  but  like  the  brilliant  plate  on  a  coffin  lid ; 
it  is  after  all  only  the  corpse  of  Plato  which  lies  within ;  and 
that  too  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 

In  an  early  volume*  of  this  journal,  will  be  found  some  strange 
specimens  of  Taylor’s  blunders  and  inelegancics,  especially  in  his 
translation  of  the  Protagoras.  The  critic  remarks  that  he  could 
have  adduced  equal  enormities  from  that  of  the  Theajtetus. 
Though  he  has  not  cited  them,  we  can  fully  substantiate  his 
assertion.  From  a  multitude  of  others  which  we  had  noted, 
we  will  amuse  the  reader  with  two,  both  occurring  within  the 
limits  of  a  couple  of  pages.  In  the  eloquent  description  which 
Socrates  gives  of  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  true  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  the  keen,  sharp,  but  contracted  ‘  little  soul  ’  formed 
by  early  and  incessant  practice  in  legal  chicaneries,  he  remarks. 


•  Ed.  Review,  vol.  xiv. 
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*  that  those  who  from  their  youth  up  have  been  versed  in  the 
‘  law  courts,  stand  a  chance  of  appearing,  in  comparison  with 
‘  those  who  have  been  educated  in  philosophy  and  in  like  liberal 
‘  pursuits,  much  as  slaves  compared  with  the  free  bom.’  Plato 
here  uses  the  word  KvXivBovfisvoi,  the  root  of  which  literally 
means  ‘  to  roll  round,’  and  in  a  secondary  sense  was  sometimes 
employed  much  like  the  Latin  versor,  to  *  be  busied  about.’ 
Mr.  Taylor  gives  the  following  exquisite  translation  :  —  ‘  Those 

*  who  from  their  youth  have  been  rolled  like  cylinders  in  courts 

*  of  justice,’  &c. ;  a  version  not  much  more  scholarlike  or  graceful 
than  if  some  one,  wishing  to  translate  out  of  English  such  a 
phrase  as  ‘  those  who  write  a  good  round  hand,’  should  express 
himself  in  terms  which  literally  translated  back  again  should 
be,  ‘  those  whose  handwriting  is  like  unto  spheres.’  Mr.  Taylor 
is  so  delighted  Avith  the  image  Avhich  his  rendering  of  the  word 
presents,  that  he  has  repeated  it  in  both  the  l^phistes  and 
Politicus.  Our  other  instance  is  equally  ludicrous :  —  Socrates 
having  commented  with  severity  on  certain  opinions  of  the 
deceased  Protagoras,  Theodorus,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his, 
says,  ‘We  are  mnning  my  associate  hard,  Socrates.’  Socrates 
replies,  in  his  ironical  Avay,  ‘  But  then,  my  friend,  it  is  not  clear 
‘  whether  we  are  not  missing  the  truth  Avhile  so  doing.  It  is 
‘  indeed  probable  that,  being  older,  he  was  also  wiser  than  Ave 
‘  are ;  and  if  he  could  just  noAV  raise  his  head  above-ground  as 

*  far  as  the  shoulders,  he  Avould  very  probably  reprove  us  both ; 

*  —  me  for  uttering  much  nonsense,  and  you  for  assenting  to  it, 
‘  and  then  vanish  below  again.’  Taylor  says,  ‘  If  suddenly  leap- 

*  ing  forth,  he  should  seize  me  hy  the  shotdders,  it  is  probable  that 

*  he  Avould  prove  me  delirious  in  many  things,’  &c. 

Such  blunders,  and  they  arc  of  pcrjActual  occurrence,  alter¬ 
nately  move  a  reader  acquainted  wdth  the  original  to  mirth 
and  indignation  ;  Avhllc  those  Avho  knoAv  Plato  in  no  other  form, 
must  certainly  think  him  the  most  unintelligible  and  inelegant 
of  writers.* 


*  The  words  tvfhfiti  &  avdpw/rt,  which  in  English  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  ‘hush!  my  friend,’  or  ‘good  Avords,  I  beseech  you!’  Mr. 
Taylor  perpetually  translates  by  ‘  predict  Ixjtter  things,  O  man  I’  For 
the  AA’ords  Z  ^avftaeu,  Z  (iiXriart,  he  can  find  no  more  idiomatic 
equivalent  than  ‘O  wonderful  man!’  and  ‘O  best  of  men!’  while 
Z  iaifiovu  is  grotesquely  rendered  ‘  O  demoniacal  man!’ 

Even  where  the  meaning  could  hardly  have  been  missed  by  him,  it 
is  incredible  with  what  odd  perversity  he  manages  to  render  it  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  English  reader.  ‘  Since  you  inherit  none  of  your 
‘  father's  property,’ —  says  Socrates  to  Ilermogenes  in  the  Cratylus ; 
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Taylor,  who  must  have  been  by  nature  of  an  eccentrically 
constructed  mind,  further  muddled  himself  with  deep  draughts 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  commentators, 
some  of  whom  have  done  by  Plato  what  so  many  of  their 
brethren  did  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  the  extravagancies  of  a 
mystical  and  allegorical  system  of  interpretation,  have  succeeded 
at  times  in  making  the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers  almost  as 
nonsensical  as  themselves.  Under  grandiloquent  nothings,  they 
too  often  imagined  they  were  giving  utterance  to  oracles  of  super¬ 
human  wisdom.  Taylor  was  just  the  man  to  be  easily  intoxicated 
with  their  heady  liquor,  and  forthwith  mistook  his  intellectual 
drunkenness  for  veritable  inspiration.  The  wildest  vagaries  of 
this  allegorical  school  he  hesitates  not  to  follow,  not  only  with 
obsequiousness  but  with  rapture.  Hundreds  of  pages  has  he 
written  or  translated  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  commentary,  on 
whose  fatuous  face  not  a  gleam  of  intelligence  is  seen  to  play, 
and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have 
himself  attached  any  definite  meaning  whatever. 

Difficult  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  believe,  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  every-day  observation  compel  us  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  imagine  that  whatever  is 
obscure  is  profound ;  and  who  love  the  notion  and  reputation 
of  depth  so  much  that  they  prefer  a  muddy  stream,  however 
shallow,  to  a  clear  one,  however  deep.  To  such  minds,  mere 
sounds,  if  they  seem  to  convey  something  grand  or  mys¬ 
terious,  are  a  source  of  delight ;  and  with  them  words,  which,  in 
the  language  of  Hobbes,  are  the  counters  of  wise  men  and  the 
money  of  fools,  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  or  rather  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  as  a  trustworthy  symbol  of  value. 

Mere  English  readers  .are  entitled  to  the  means  of  knowing 
something  more  of  Plato  than  they  can  learn  from  Taylor ;  and 
one  of  our  chief  objects  on  this  occasion  has  been  to  help  forward 

this  Air.  Taylor  translates,  ‘  since  you  have  no  authority  in  paternal 
‘  matters !’ 

It  is  droll  to  hear  Taylor  saying  that  he  had  adopted  Sydenham’s 
translation  and  notes,  as  far  as  that  writer’s  want  of  a  ‘  more  profound 
‘  knowledge  of  Plato’s  philosophy’  would  permit ;  and  equally  droll  to 
hear  him  blaming  Spens'  translation  of  the  Republic  for  its  Scotticisms 
and  inelegancics !  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  even  as  a  language,  was 
not  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the  indignity  of  occasiondly  making 
his  translation  from  the  Latin :  while,  upon  his  boasting  that  he  knew 
not  a  word  of  any  modern  language  except  his  mother  tongue,  our 
former  critic  generously  offered,  if  it  would  add  to  his  glory  to  he 
reckoned  ignorant  of  that  too,  to  bear  testimony  that  his  knowledge 
of  it  was  abundantly  scanty. 
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80  desirable  an  end,  by  showing  what  are  the  most  prominent 
features  of  universal  interest  in  his  writings,  and  what  especially 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  literary  genius. 

For  the  learned,  indeed,  various  profound  questions  as  to  the 
philosophical  system  of  Plato,  will  always  have  their  just  attrac¬ 
tion.  What  that  system  precisely  was,  especially  in  its  abstruser 
doctrines ;  w’hat  was  the  progress  of  its  development  in  Plato’s 
own  mind ;  how  far  it  was  a  consistent  fabric,  or  a  pile  of  hete¬ 
rogeneous  materials  and  varying  orders  of  architecture ;  whether 
any  such  harmonious  system  can  now  be  elicited  from  his  writings, 
and  how  far,  and  in  what  respects  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself ; 
what  was  the  one  design  which  so  many  critics  affirm  he  had  in 
view  in  the  entire  series  of,  at  least,  his  principal  productions,  and 
what  their  mutual  coherence  and  succession,  regarded  in  that 
light ;  and,  again,  what  was  the  historical  order*  of  their  compo¬ 
sition,  and  which  of  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  spurious,  and 
which  authentic ;  —  these  questions,  and  others  like  them,  will 
probably  form  an  everlasting  source  of  vu/rro/ia;^ta  to  the  learned; 
and,  in  truth,  they  have  been  eagerly  discussed,  especially  by  our 
German  neighbours,  w'ith  abundance  of  erudition  and  ingenuity ; 
isometimes,  too,  with  a  degree  of  passion,  and  sometimes  with  a 
tone  of  confidence,  which  oddly  contrast  with  the  shadowy 
nature  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  the  uncertainty  and  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  points  in  debate.  But  a  large  portion  of  the 
writings  of  Plato  possess  an  interest  wholly  independent  of  the 
decision  of  any  or  of  all  such  questions,  and  will  continue  to 
charm  every  intelligent  reader,  in  whatever  way  these  problems 
may  be  decided. 

From  the  extent  to  which  these  profounder  questions  are 
pursued  in  many  works  on  Plato,  a  reader  unacquainted  with 
the  original  would  hardly  conceive  to  how  large  a  proportion 
of  his  remains  our  last  remark  applies.  *  That  the  dialogues 
‘  of  Plato,’  says  Professor  Brandis f,  ‘  were  from  first  to  last  not 

•  A  curious  example  of  the  precariousness  of  the  reasoning  on 
euch  subjects  may  be  seen  in  a  uote  of  Stallbaum  on  the  Phs^rus 
(p.  257.  B.),  in  which,  by  a  single  remark,  he  at  once  neutralises 
some  of  the  refined  arguments  of  Van  Heusde  and  Schleiermacher, 
adduced  to  prove  (true  though  the  theory  most  probably  is  on  other 
grounds)  that  the  Phaedrus  was  an  early  composition  of  Plato.  Gray 
adopts  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  first  Dialogue. 

f  Art.  Plato.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mjrthology.  Edited  by  W.  Smith,  LL.  D.  The  articles  in  both  these 
dictionaries  are  in  general  most  ably  executed.  If  we  were  to  take 
exception  to  any  of  the  biographical  ones,  it  would  be  to  two  or  three 
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*  intended  to  set  before  any  one,  distinct  assertions,  but  to  place 

*  the  objects  in  their  opposite  points  of  view,  could  appear  credible 

*  only  to  partisans  of  the  more  modern  sceptical  academy.’  In 
this  we  fully  agree :  only  let  it  be  acknowledged  how  much  there 
is  that  is  intelligible  and  delightful,  apart  from  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem,  Professor  Brandis 
himself  admits ;  ‘  It  is  impossible,’  says  he,  ‘  not  to  feel  the  diffi- 
‘  culty  of  rendering  to  one’s  self  a  distinct  account  of  what  is 

*  designed  and  accomplished  in  any  particular  dialogue,  and  of  its 

*  connection  with  others.’  Therefore,  while  we  believe  that  Plato 
was  not  without  his  systematic  purpose,  we  yet  must  concede  to 
Mr.  Lewes,  (though  he,  ijerhaps,  states  the  objection  rather  too 
strongly,)  that  few  Avriters  are  chargeable  with  more  frequent 
inconsistencies  ;  inconsistencies  very  natural,  indeed,  in  the 
gradual  development  of  opinions,  sloAvly  matured  and  variously 
expressed  in  the  course  of  a  long  career,  but  incapable,  like  most 
contrarieties,  of  being  kneaded  into  any  harmonious  system.  It 


in  which  the  editor  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  foreign 
aid.  We  must  confess  that  on  his  list  of  contributors  there  are  those 
who,  for  the  English  public,  would  in  our  judgment  have  executed 
the  task  much  more  advantageously.  The  articles  we  more  particularly 
refer  to  are  those  on  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  one  by  Professor  Stahr, 
and  the  other  by  Professor  Brandis.  Of  the  profound  acquaintance 
of  these  eminent  scholars  with  the  authors  of  whom  they  treat,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  we  have  good  ground  to  confide  in  the  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  the  translator  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason.  There  is  also,  we  gladly 
admit,  much  interesting  matter  in  the  account  of  the  life  and  Avritings 
of  these  eminent  philosophers ;  yet  when  we  come  to  their  philoso¬ 
phy,  we  somehoAv  find  the  subject  involved  in  mists  which  we  cannot 
hel[)  attributing  in  part  to  the  foreign  medium  through  which  it  is 
presented  to  us.  The  whole  mode  of  employing  language  on  phi¬ 
losophical  subjects  is  so  different  among  our  German  neighbours,  — 
we  say  nothing  at  all  of  their  superiority  or  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
—  that  translations  from  them  are  almost  always  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  even  where  the  meaning  is  at  last  understood,  the  tedium  of 
expression  excites  perpetual  irritation.  Where  great  abstruseness  of 
thought  is  superadded  to  the  *  langweiligkeit’  of  style,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  a  journey  through  an  American  forest,  jolting  along  in  a 
cart  without  springs,  over  a  corduroy  road,  and  surrounded  by  um¬ 
brageous  depths  which  the  eye  in  vain  strives  to  penetrate.  These 
remarks  apply  with  special  force  to  Mr.  Dobson’s  translation  of 
Schlciermacher’s  ‘  Intr^uctions  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.’  From  a 
comparison  of  several  passages  with  the  original,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  either  the  skill  or  fidelity  of  the  translator :  yet  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  wearisome  to  read  in  the 
English  Iwguage.  ^ 
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is  probable  too,  that,  in  attempting  to  harmonise  his  system,  due 
allowance  has  not  always  been  made  for  the  latitude  which 
Plato  may  have  permitted  to  the  dramatic  form  of  his  dialogues. 
Critics  who  have  not  united  the  requisite  aptitudes  for  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion  with  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
a  most  refined  species  of  composition,  have  sometimes  supposed 
him  to  be  serious  where  he  was  only  playful,  and  have  tortured 
themselves  and  him  to  discover  his  consistency.  In  particular, 
as  Stallbaum*,  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  of  his 
commentators,  observes,  the  very  covert  irony  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  which  is  sometimes  grave  enough  to  deceive  even  the 
most  astute,  has  now  and  then  imposed  on  erudite  simplicity. 
\VIiat  was  thus  only  a  grave  joke  has  been  transformed  into  a 
truly  laughable  wisdom,  and  a  defect  of  refinement  and  taste  has 
become  an  error  in  the  interpretation  of  philosophy.  At  all 
events,  if  Socrates  could  but  have  foreseen  all  the  platitudes 
which  the  Alexandrian  commentators  have  uttered  on  the  mys¬ 
teries  couched  under  some  of  his  delicate  satire,  an  involuntary 
chuckle  must  have  been  heard  from  behind  his  mask. 

On  one  of  the  al>ove  mentioned  questions,  —  the  authenticity 
or  spuriousness  of  certain  dialogues,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
offering  two  or  three  general  remarks.  The  boldness  with  which 
Gennan  scholarship  pronounces  certain  writings  of  Plato  spurious 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  provoking.  Ast,  Socher, 
Ritter,  Schleiermacher,  all  reject,  or  hesitate  to  receive,  some 
dialogues,  (though  happily  they  are  not  quite  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  which  they  are  to  reject,)  pronounced  authentic  by  the 
utmost  possible  strength  of  external  evidence,  and  which  they 
suspect  to  be  spurious,  simply  on  account  of  their  conjecture  that 
there  is  sometliing  in  the  internal  evidenee  inconsistent  with 
what  they  have  conjectured  must  have  been  the  design  of  Plato 
in  the  development  of  his  entire  system  of  philosophy ;  or  again, 
because  they  observe  some  inferiority  in  the  literary  exeeution. 
As  to  the  first  objeetion,  their  own  serious  difterences  of 
view  (however  felicitous  some  of  their  hypotheses)  ought  to 
have  convinced  them  of  the  extreme  precariousness  of  such 
grounds.  As  to  the  second,  we  may  Avell  say  with  Mr.  Lewes, 
‘  What  writer  is  at  all  times  equal  to  the  highest  of  his  own 
‘  flights  ?  What  author  has  produced  nothing  but  chef s-d oeuvre  f 
‘  Are  there  not  times  when  the  most  brilliant  men  are  dull, 
‘  when  the  richest  style  is  meagre,  when  the  compactest  style  is 

*  loose  ?  The  same  subjects  will  not  always  call  forth  the  same 

*  excellence ;  how  unlikely,  then,  that  vari(»u8  subjects  should 


*  See  particularly  Praefatio  ad  Protagoram,  pp.  1,  2. 
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*  be  treated  with  uniform  power?  The  “  Theages”  could  hardly 
‘  equal  the  “  Theaetetus;”  the  “  Euthyderaus”  must  be  inferior 

*  to  the  “  Gorgias.”  No  one  thinks  of  disputing  Shakspeare’s 
‘  claim  to  the  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  because  it  is  im- 

*  measurably  inferior  to  “  Twelfth  Night,”  which  in  its  turn  is 

*  inferior  to  “  Othello.”  ’ 

There  is  not  one  of  these  suspected  dialogues,  which  it  would 
be  more  unreasonable  to  reject  than  the  Greater  Hippias.  Not 
only  is  there  no  external  evidence  against  it,  but,  except  from 
the  fantastical  reason  that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  some  assumed  system  of  Plato’s  philosophy,  all  the 
internal  evidences  of  manner,  style,  and  the  happiest  dramatic 
vivacity,  are  most  conspicuously  in  its  favour.  Schleiennacher, 
while  he  states  his  doubts  in  one  page,  pleasantly  does  his  best 
to  answer  them  in  the  next.  Having  contended  that  the  irony 
is  ruder  and  less  delicate  than  that  of  Plato  in  general,  he  yet 
admits  that  there  is  ‘  abundance  of  pleasantry’  in  the  composition, 
and  that  if  we  fully  knew  the  circumstances  and  design  of  it, 
we  should  probably  see  much  more  of  its  beauty.  Meanwhile, 
we  confess  it  seems  to  us  that  enough  is  apj)arent  even  now  to 
betray  the  genuine  manner  of  Plato.  The  question  discussed  in 
it  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  in  the  whole  field  of  in- 
telleetual  criticism ;  that  is,  the  essence  of  the  beautiful,  or  what 
it  is  which  makes  us  denominate  so  immense  a  variety  of  objects 
by  that  one  epithet ;  a  question  which  has,  perhaps,  not  even  yet 
been  solved  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  which  it  is 
no  more  wonderful  that  Plato  should  have  left  undetermined 
in  this  Dialogue,  than  that  he  should  have  left  equal  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  close  of  the  Theaetetus  without  any  positive  solu¬ 
tion.  The  erroneous  theories  he  confutes  are,  some  of  them, 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  been  so  often  repeated 
in  modem  times.  The  first  answers  of  Hippias,  till  he  comes 
fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  question,  are  not  much 
more  absurd,  (absurd  though  they  are,)  than  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  is,  by  implication,  represented  as  a  total  stranger 
to  metaphysical  niceties*,  and  who  has  been  principally  engaged 
in  the  study  of  mythological  antiquities,  and  such  like  ‘  old  wives’ 
‘  fables,’  as  Socrates  himself  hints.f  Nay,  they  are  not  much 


•  ‘  Docs  not  the  proposer  of  the  question,’  says  Hippias,  when 
Socrates  has  stated  it  in  the  person  of  his  imaginary  objector,  ‘  desire 
‘to  liave  it  told  him  what  is  beautiful?’ — ‘  I  think  not,  Hippias,’ 
says  Socrates,  ‘  but  to  have  it  told  him  what  the  beautiful  is'  Hippias 
cannot  see  the  difl'erence. 

t  ‘  I  perceive,’  says  Socrates,  after  Hippias  has  been  boasting  of 
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more  absurd  than  the  answers  which  no  mean  men  of  modern 
times  have  given  to  tlie  same  question,  when  vainly  searching  for 
the  beautiful  in  some  one  class  of  material  forms  or  qualities ;  — 
not  much  more  absurd  than  that  of  Burke,  who  found  diminu¬ 
tiveness  essential  to^bcauty,  or  that  of  Hogarth,  who  found  its 
essence  in  a  certain  curve. 

To  reject  ancient  writings  on  the  frivolous  internal  evidence 
upon  which  a  German  scholar  often  depends,  would  require  the 
critic  to  possess  a  tact  not  less  delicate  than  that  which  enabled 
a  certain  conjurer  to  detect  the  recent  presence  of  spirits  by 
the  odour  which  they  had  left  behind  them ;  or  that  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  two  renowned  ancestors  of  Sancho  Fanza  in  the 
matter  of  w’ine,  who  being  requested  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
a  full  cask,  decided, — one  of  them,  that  it  had  a  slight  tang  of 
iron,  and  the  other,  that  it  had  a  tang  of  leather.  On  emptying 
the  cask,  the  wisdom  of  both  was  justified,  for  there  was  found 
at  the  bottom  an  iron  key  with  a  leathern  thong  attached  to  it ! 

But  we  must  resume.  —  Plato’s  metaphysical  system,  let  it  be 
ever  so  successfully  illustrated  or  restored,  can  be  of  interest 
only  to  the  scholar  or  the  scientific  antiquary,  as  marking  an 
epoch  or  supplying  a  link  in  the  historical  development  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  It  is  among  the  things  that  have  been ;  it  has  not 
now  a  single  follower,  and  will  probably  never  have  another, 
unless  now  and  then  some  Thomas  Taylor  should  return  once  in 
the  long  revolution  of  a  Platonic  year.  Plato’s  archetypal  ideas, 
his  metempsychosis,  his  cosmology,  his  doctrines  of  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  all  our  knowledge  is  but 
reminiscence — these  and  other  related  dogmas  have  gone  the 
way  of  BO  many  other  philosophies. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed,  that,  even  in  the  construction  of 
such  an  adventurous  system,  Plato  was  prompted  by  the  severity 
of  his  dialectics,  while  others  have  represented  it  as  the  exube¬ 
rance  of  a  rich  poetic  fancy.  ‘  It  is  a  mistake,’  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
speaking  of  Plato’s  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  ‘  to  suppose  this  a 

*  mere  poetical  conception.  Plato  never  sacrifices  logic  to  poetry. 

*  If  he  sometimes  calls  j)oetry  to  his  aid,  it  is  only  to  express  by 

*  it  those  ideas  which  logic  cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  are  beyond 

*  demonstration ;  but  he  never  indulges  in  mere  fancies.’ —  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  both  of  these  statements  arc  true  enough. 


the  interest  with  which  the  Lacedemonian  youth  had  listened  to  his 
‘  auld-wauld’  stories,  ‘  I  perceive  why  they  were  so  delighted  with 
‘  you,  — you  were  of  the  same  use  to  them  as  old  women  are  to 
‘children — to  amuse  them  with  pretty  fables ;  irpoc  ro  /iw0o- 

‘  Xoy^ffai.’ 
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Perplexed,  like  so  many  other  philosophers,  to  account  for  tho 
origin  of  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  general  ideas,  it  may 
be  said  that  his  logical  subtlety  led  him  to  frame  the  theory 
of  archetypal  ideas,  and  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  as  the  suf¬ 
ficient  solution ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  imagination  supplied 
his  logic  with  the  materials ;  or  that  his  speculations  involved 
just  as  much  difficulty  in  their  proof  as  the  solution  of  tho 
mysteries  they  were  designed  to  remove.  All  such  gratuitous 
theories  for  intractable  phenomena  are  but  the  rejwtition  of  the 
Hindoo  cosmogony ;  and  when  we  have  got  the  world  on  the 
elephant’s  back,  and  the  elephant  on  the  tortoise,  we  still  need 
something  for  the  tortoise  to  rest  u[)on.  Philosophers  are  but 
too  apt  to  forget,  when  they  make  hypotheses  for  difficult  cases, 
under  the  stress  of  such  logical  necessities,  that  a  truer  logic 
would  teach  them  that  when  they  have  arrived  at  phenomena 
for  which  they  have  no  other  solution  than  fanciful  assumptions, 
they  had  better  leave  them  alone.  In  the  same  sense — and  the 
same  apology  has  been  made  for  them — Descartes  w’as  led  by  his 
logic  to  his  vortices,  and  Leibnitz  to  his  monads ;  but  it  was 
imagination,  rather  than  logic,  which  handed  them  their  materials. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  would  just  as  soon  rest  in  a  mystery 
which  nature  and  fact  have  made  for  us,  as  feel  ourselves  obliged 
to  rest  a  little  farther  on  in  one,  which  any  such  supposed  logic 
has  gratuitously  created.  There  is  no  lack  of  instances  of  the 
use  of  hypothesis  in  science.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  abuse  of 
hypothesis  formed  its  historj’  for  ages ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  not  to  stop  at  A,  if  after 
one  doubtful  step  through  equal  darkness  we  arc  still  obliged 
to  stop  at  B. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  not  portions  of 
Plato’s  philosophy,  which,  though  involving,  in  the  sense  which 
Plato  meant  them  to  convey,  some  of  the  above  fantastical 
dogmas,  may  be  even  now  perused  by  the  general  student  with 
signal  advantage  ;  that  is, —  his  reasonings  in  many  cases  simply 
involve  more  than  the  truth,  not  what  is  contrary  to  it,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  vitiated  by  the  residuum  of  en’or  which  we  reject. 
For  example,  and  by  way  of  explaining  our  meaning,  it  has 
been  very  truly  obseiwed  that  Plato’s  ‘archetypal  ideas’  cor¬ 
respond  to  our  ‘  general  notions’  as  expressed  by  ‘  general  terms,’ 
and  something  more ;  that  is,  he  believed  in  their  real  existence, 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  universe,  external  to  any  and  to 
all  minds.  Now  nothing  in  Plato  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
ingenious  and  exhaustive  induction  by  which  he  seeks  (as  he  is 
f»)ud  of  expressing  it),  ‘  The  one  in  the  many,’  or  the  essence 
of  tliat  which  we  find  existing  in  many  different  forms,  si)ecie6, 
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and  individuals,  till  he  has  discovered  it  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  genus  and  under  the  true  limitations;  nor  do  these 
admirable  sjKJcimens  of  the  investigation  of  genenil  truth  lose 
one  particle  of  their  beauty  or  cogency  because  Plato  believed 
in  the  independent  existence  of  ideas,  and  they  may  still  be  read 
as  among  the  earliest  and  most  striking  models  of  a  genuine 
method  of  philosophising.  If  we  could  name  the  quality  by 
which  we  denominate  all  objects  ‘  beautiful  ’  that  are  ever 
denominated  so,  it  is  manifest  that  it  matters  little  to  us  that 
Plato  thinks  there  is  ‘  an  archetypal  beauty  ’  external  to  our 
minds,  and  subsisting  as  an  independent  existence.  —  And,  apart 
from  the  jwsitivc  results  of  such  investigations,  they  may  have 
been  of  infinite  service  as  instructive  illustrations  of  a  certain 
method. 

But  neither  is  this  all  of  what  science  owes  to  this  part  of 
the  writings  of  Plato,  considered  in  a  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view.  If  the  ‘  method  ’  be  of  greater  value  than  the  positive 
results,  yet  the  negative  results  are  often  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.  Few  have  been  more  frequently  triumphant  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  errors  and  sophistries  of  others.  It  may  be 
humiliating  to  admit  it,  but  it  is  not  less  a  fact,  that  metaphy¬ 
sicians  have  in  general  been  more  potent  to  confute  error  than 
to  establish  truth.  They  have  had  more  suecess  in  demolishing 
empires  than  in  erecting  them :  and  in  this  they  only  share  the 
fate  of  other  conquerors,  of  most  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  cities  they  have  destroyed  still  strew 
the  plain,  as  memorials  of  their  power,  long  after  every  trace  of 
their  own  dynasties  has  passed  away.  The  confutation  of  error 
can  never,  however,  be  thought  a  slight  achievement ;  so  long, 
alas,  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  true,  that  a  great  part  of  human 
wisdom  consists  in  unlearning  the  delusions,  or  guarding  against 
the  influence  of  human  folly.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the 
services  of  Plato  in  this  particular.  In  the  Theaetetus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  masterly  reasonings  by  which  he  has  refuted  so  many 
shallow  bases  of  science,  and  especially  that  too  pleasant  sophism 
of  Protagoras — that  the  senses  are  our  only  guide, —  that  truth 
is  what  eaeh  individual  thinks  or  feels  it,  or,  in  the  sophist’s  lan¬ 
guage,  that  ‘  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,’ —  can  never  be 
read  without  profit  and  admiration ;  nor,  negative  as  the  con-' 
elusions  are,  would  we  exchange  them  for  a  ‘  whole  wilderness  ’ 
of  theories  like  that  of  archetypal  ideas. 

It  is  well  said  by  a  recent  writer,  ‘As  Sir  C.  Wren  gained 
*  nearly  as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
‘  removed  the  ruins  of  the  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  as  for  the 
‘  genius  and  skill  with  which  he  planned  and  constructed  the 
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‘  new  edifice,  so  Plato  should  receive  the  commendation  which 
‘  is  due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  searching  scrutiny  to  which 
‘  he  subjected  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his  time,  before  he 
‘  ventured  to  propound  the  grand  and  original  conceptions  on- 
‘  which  his  own  philosophy  was  built  up.’* 

But  it  is  on  his  speculations  in  moral  science,  after  all,  that 
Plato’s  claims,  as  a  philosopher,  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  prin¬ 
cipally  rest.  To  the  believer  in  a  yet  purer  and  nobler  system  of 
ethics,  his  system  must  always  possess  peculiar  and  transcendent 
interest,  as  affording  (in  conjunction  with  the  ethics  of  Aristotle) 
a  standard  or  gauge  of  the  highest  and  sublimest  pitch  to  which 
the  unaided  intellect  of  man  can  aspire  on  these  subjects. 
But  independently  of  this,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  dwell  on  his  impassioned  admiration  and  sublime  and 
glowing  delineations  of  the  morally  fair  and  beautiful,  without 
being  in  some  degree  infected  with  his  ennobling  enthusiasm,  in 
accordance  with  that  law  by  whieh  we  become  more  or  less 
assimilated  to  the  image  of  whatever  is  the  habitual  object  of 
our  delighted  contemplation.  Can  literature  and  philosophy 
have  higher  praise,  than  that  no  author  has  left  us  more  Intense 
and  vivid  pictures  of  ideal  virtue,  or  seems  more  enamoured  as 
he  gazes  on  them,  or  is  more  likely  to  inspire  his  readers  with 
his  own  elevated  sentiments?  that  there  is  no  one  who  has 
explored  more  profoundly  the  anatomy  of  man’s  moral  nature, 
or  laid  bare  more  skilfully  that  spiritual  mechanism  by  which, 
wholly  apart  from  their  grosser  and  external  efiects,  virtue  and 
vice  operate  of  themselves  on  man’s  happiness  or  misery  ?  no 
one  in  whose  pages  moral  truth  is  so  variously,  or  beautifully 
illustrated  ?  no  one  who,  in  the  expression  of  moral  formulas, 
has  approached  nearer  or  so  near  the  very  words  of  the  Gospel  ?  f 


*  Penny  Cyclopa3dia.  Plato;  an  article  necessarily  brief,  but 
which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

j-  Next  to  Homer  and  the  inspired  Hebrew  poets,  no  author 
exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  congenial  sublimity  of 
Milton’s  genius  than  Plato.  Often  in  his  poetry,  but  still  oftener  in 
his  prose  writings,  is  that  influence  conspicuously  reflected.  Both 
authors  attain,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  almost  any  others,  that 
highest  species  of  sublimity — the  moral  sublime ;  arresting  and  trans¬ 
fixing  the  soul  by  the  naked  majesty  of  lofty  sentiments  and  purely 
spiritual  abstractions,  and  readily  dispensing  with  material  and  pal¬ 
pable  images.  It  is  in  such  lines  as  those  in  which  Milton  speaks 
of  ‘  the  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,’  or  of  ‘  the  mind  as  its 
*  own  place,’  which  ‘  makes  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven,’  that  his 
muse  soars  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  which  he  truly  ‘  unspheres 
‘  the  spirit  of  Plato.’  IMilton  was  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the 
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*  His  object,’  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *  is  to  inspire  the 

*  love  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  of  beauty  (especially  of  goodness,  the 

*  highest  beauty),  and  of  that  supreme  and  eternal  mind,  which 

*  contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty  and  goodness.  .  .  . 

*  He  enforced  these  lessons  by  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  just 
‘and  Iwautiful  illustrations,  —  sometimes  striking  from  their 
‘  familiarity,  sometimes  subduing  by  their  grandeur, — and  his 
‘  works  arc  the  storehouse  from  which  moralists  have,  from  age 
‘  to  age,  borrowed  the  means  of  rendering  moral  instruction 

*  easier  and  more  delightful.’ 

It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  objection,  that  'the  ethics  of 
Plato  are  too  elevated  and  transcendental  for  humanity ;  that 
they  are  founded,  ‘  not  on  a  principle  of  obligation,  on  the  defi- 
‘  nition  of  duty,  but  on  the  tendency  to  perfection.’  Now, 
while  there  is  something  in  this,  and  while  there  would  be  more, 
in  case  Plato  had  assigned  moral  excellence  no  other  supports 
than  those  derived  from  such  motives,  yet,  among  the  various 
influences  under  which  human  character  is  formed,  surely  the 
views  which  he  has  opened,  and  the  motives  which  he  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  are  entitled  to  all  but  the  highest  place.  The  contem- 
])lation  of  a  perfection,  Avhlch  humanity  can  never  reach,  is  not 
without  its  benefit ;  the  reflected  image,  though  paler  than  the 
light  which  produces  it,  will  be  still  in  proportion  to  its  brightness. 


outward  world  —  like  ‘  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle,’  —  and, 
Puritan  though  he  was,  as  much  so  to  the  fascinating  associations 
connected  witli  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Yet  it  was  not  this  which 
made  him  the  sublimest  of  all  poets,  but  the  far  rarer  power,  by 
which  his  imagination  excelled  in  clothing  principles  of  tlie  simplest 
and  severest  character  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  most  impressive 
eloquence,  or  the  most  splendid  poetry.  He  who  will  read  his  Avon- 
derful  description  of  the  ‘true  office’  of  a  Christian  minister,  in 
book  ii.  chap.  3.  of  the  ‘  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
‘  Prelacy,’  or  of  ‘  Excommunication,’  both  there  and  in  the  2nd  book 
of  ‘  Reformation  in  England,’  will  readily  concede  this.  Plato  and 
Milton  seem  to  have  been  alike  in  another  respect, — in  their  defects 
as  well  as  in  their  excellencies.  For  both  have  shown  themselves 
incapable  of  perceiving  any  thing  but  the  truth  of  ultimate  principles 
anti  the  most  comprehensive  generalizations  in  morals,  or  of  discerning 
the  ‘  refractions’  and  deviations  (as  Burke  Avould  say)  to  which  abstract 
principles  are  subject  when  they  enter  this  atmosphere  of  earth ;  both 
Avere  alike  destitute  of  that  practical  sagacity  Avhich  knows  hoAv  to 
apply  ethics  to  politics  in  our  work-a-day  world.  In  this  point  of 
view,  ‘  The  Doctrine  of  Divorce,’  and  the  scheme  of  ‘  Education,’ 
will  stand  about  on  the  same  level  Avith  Plato’s  most  Utopian  of  all 
republics. 
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Addison’s  illustration  of  the  asymptote,  always  approaehing  its 
curve,  though  never  touching  it,  would  still  be  realised.  But,  in 
truth,  the  objection,  as  above  stated,  is  too  general :  Plato  does 
not  confine  himself  to  any  one  topic  of  persuasion,  although  un¬ 
questionably  an  abstract  tendency  to  perfection  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  him  —  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be.  ‘  Perhaps,’  says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  speaking  of  the  various  illustrations 
by  which  he  represented  virtue,  ‘  in  every  one  of  these,  an  eye, 

*  trained  in  the  history  of  ethics,  may  discover  the  germ  of  the 

*  whole  or  of  a  part  of  some  subsequent  theory.  But  to  examine 

*  it  thus,  would  not  be  to  look  at  it  with  the  eye  of  Plato.  His 

*  aim  was  as  practical  as  that  of  Socrates.  He  employed  every 
‘  topic — without  regard  to  its  place  in  a  system,  or  even  always 

*  to  its  force  as  an  argument  —  which  could  attract  the  small 

*  portion  of  the  community  then  accessible  to  cultivation  ;  who, 

‘  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  had  no  moral  instructor  but  the  phi- 

*  losopher,  unaided,  if  not  thwarted,  by  the  reigning  superstition ; 

*  for  religion  had  not  then,  besides  her  own  discoveries,  brought 
‘  down  the  most  awful  and  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  moral 

*  truth  to  the  humblest  station  in  human  society.’ 

Nor  must  it,  in  justice,  be  forgotten,  that  no  one  has  insisted 
more  urgently  on  the  coincidence,  the  indissoluble  alliance, 
between  virtue  and  happiness.  In  this,  as  Mackintosh  has 
observed,  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  ‘  Neither  distinguished  the  elements,  wliich  they 
‘  represented  as  constituting  the  supreme  good,  from  each  other, 

‘  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  fear  of  apjMjaring  to  separate  them.’ 
But,  he  adds  with  admirable  discrimination,  ‘  Plato  more 

*  habitually  considered  happiness  as  the  natural  fruit  of  virtue ; 

‘  Aristotle  oftener  viewed  virtue  as  the  means  of  attaining 
‘  happiness.’  Nor  is  this  an  unimportant  distinction  —  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  to  Plato’s  advantage ;  for,  though  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature  requires  to  be  ‘  undergirded  ’  by  all  sorts  of 
supports,  and  we  would  not,  therefore,  withdraw  one  of  them, 
it  is  not  of  little  moment  whether  the  calculation  of  interest  or 
the  appreciation  of  the  morally  fair  and  beautiful  has  the  habitual 
ascendency  in  our  thoughts ;  it  cannot  be  the  same  to  our  moral 
nature,  whether  our  eye  constantly  dwells  delighted  on  that  fat 
and  fertile  soil  through  which  the  stream  of  virtuous  action  flows, 
and  which  it  so  prosperously  irrigates,  or  on  the  transparent 
and  beautiful  stream  itself.  Let  but  a  man  always  think  that 
he  is  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  for  his  interest,  however  true  it 
may  be  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  great  scale,  yet  that  ever¬ 
present  thought  will  narrow  his  mind  to  selfishness.  The  further 
question,  —  whether  the  perception  of  moral  distinctions  be 
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natural  or  acquired,  —  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  comparatively 
immaterial :  it  is  sufficient,  however  deduced,  that  it  exists. 

Plato  not  simply  imbibed  the  lofty  ethical  sj)irit  and  maxims 
of  his  master,  but  when  he  descants  on  such  themes,  he  sur¬ 
rounds  them  with  a  halo  of  eloquence,  which  his  master  was 
Incapable  of  imparting  to  them.  Yet  there  is  another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  practical  ethics  still  more  striking  than  their  elo¬ 
quence  :  it  is  the  astonishing  decision,  as  well  as  sublimity,  of 
his  principles,  and  their  close  approximation  to  the  evangelical 
modes  of  expression.  Whatever  may  be  the  assumptions  and 
extravagancies  of  his  physics,  and  the  obscurities  and  mysteries 
of  Ills  metaphysics,  or  however  visionary  the  character  of  his 
political  si)eculation8,  the  great  principles  of  his  ethical  system 
are  clear  as  the  light,  and  as  sublime  as  they  arc  intelligible. 
Nay,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  while  in  his  pro¬ 
found  impression  of  the  ignorance  of  l^uinan  nature,  he  has  so 
often  refrained  from  a  dogmatical  assertion  of  his  opinions; 
while  his  dialogues  on  metaphysical  and  critical  subjects  some¬ 
times  seem  little  more  tlian  the  play  of  an  ingenious  and  highly 
subtle  intellect,  and  contain  more  frequently  refutations  of  the 
errors  of  others,  or  hints  for  the  adjustment  of  apparently  con¬ 
flicting  truths,  than  the  establishment  of  any  positive  doctrines 
of  his  own;  while  his  Socrates  perpetually  professes  that  he 
asserts  nothing,  but  merely  examines  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  in  that  natural  process  of  investigation,  avows  that  in  con¬ 
futing  others,  he  has  also  sometimes  confuted  himself,  or,  as 
in  the  Protagoras,  finds  that  he  has  changed  sides  with  his 
opix)nent ;  while  these  are  so  frequently  the  characteristics 
of  Plato’s  manner,  that  he  has  even  been  unjustly  consi¬ 
dered  by  many  as  the  patron  of  scepticism,  it  is  singular  that 
on  those  practical  questions  of  morals,  in  which,  in  the  absence 
of  revelation,  there  was  just  as  much  speculative  difficulty,  and 
a  still  greater  danger  of  an  erroneous  bias  from  the  influence 
of  selfishness  and  {Mission,  Plato  is  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
invariably  takes  the  nobler  side.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  moral  administration  of  the  universe,  in  spite 
of  the  frequent  spectacle  of  prosperous  Iniquity  and  oppressed 
virtue,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  discern  the  tendencies  of  those 
great  laws,  to  which  their  full  development  is  not  at  present 
accorded ;  and  he  declares  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate  triumph 
in  opposition  to  every  doubt  in  his  ow’n  breast,  and  every 
plausible  but  narrow  theory  issuing  from  minds  less  lofty  than 
his  own.  That  ‘  might  can  never  constitute  right,’  —  whatever 
creed  might  be  shamelessly  avowed  by  some  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogues,  and  might  be  welcome  to  the  vanity  and 
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ambition  of  many  a  young  Athenian;  that  perfect  virtue  is 
the  highest  element  of  happiness,  and  would,  if  possessed,  as¬ 
suredly  secure  it;  that  the  morally  wrong  can  never  be  the 
truly  expedient;  that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  cannot  be 
severed ;  that  it  is  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  better 
‘  to  suffer  an  injury  than  to  do  one ;’  that  even  the  most  success¬ 
ful  crime  is  but  a  splendid  misery,  and  involves,  by  inevitable 
necessity,  in  the  remorse  it  awakens  and  the  passions  it  nurtures, 
its  own  invisible  but  infallible  avengers;  that  only  he  is  a 
virtuous  man  who  acts  as  virtue  bids  him,  even  though  he  could 
be  assured  that  ncitlier  detection  nor  punishment  awaited  his 
crimes,  and  that  he  might  commit  them  under  the  privilege  of  the 
ring  of  Gyges ;  ‘  that  virtue  is  herself  tlie  soul’s  best  recompense,’ 
though  it  is  true  that  all  meaner  felicities  swell  the  pomp  of  her 
retinue; — these  maxims  he  often  j)roclaims  with  an  authority  as 
undoubting  as  if  no  plausible  theories  (so  natural  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  revelation  than  the  ordinary  course  of  this  world  can 
supply)  might  be  urged  against  them ;  nay,  with  a  courage  and 
commanding  greatness  which  might  well  put  to  the  blush  many 
professed  theorists  in  ethics,  who  have  enjoyed  a  light  for  which 
Socrates  and  Plato  could  only  wait  and  hope. 

And  in  the  same  manner,  in  relation  to  the  kindred  questions, 
— on  a  satisfactory  solution  of  which  the  truth  and  consistency 
of  the  lofty  moral  maxims,  just  adverted  to,  so  much  depend, 
—  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  Plato,  if  not  quite  free  from  those  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  opinion  which  were  unavoidable  to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind 
and  especially  a  heathen  mind,  is  yet  far  more  decisive  than  any 
preceding  philosopher,  and  uniformly  favourable  to  the  more 
sublime  and  elevated  view.  Yielding  in  these  cases  to  a  noble 
instinct  rather  than  trusting  to  the  hesitation  and  caution  of  a 
subtle  but  inadequate  reason ;  supplying  the  defects  of  argument 
by  a  faith  that  that  must  be  true,  which  it  woidd  be  ignominy 
to  think  false,  he  teaches  those  doctrines  which  a  nature  worthy 
of  immortality  would  wish  to  be  proved,  even  if  it  could  not 
fnlly  prove  them,  and  strains  every  nerve  to  grapple  w’ith  the 
difliculties  which  scepticism  is  so  well  content  to  leave  unsolved.* 


*  IIow  near  do  the  following  sentences  come  to  certain  Scriptural 
expressions: — ‘We must  then  suppose  of  the  righteous  man,  that 
‘  though  he  may  be  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  or  any  other  seeming 
‘  evil,  yet  to  him  these  things  W’ill  terminate  in  some  good— 
‘  living  or  dead.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  he  who  ardently  desires  to 
‘  be  a  just  man,  and.  by  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  to  resemble  the 
‘  Deity  as  far  as  humanity  will  permit,  can  ever  be  uncared  for  by 
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Imprisoned  like  the  rest  of  his  species  in  that  dark  cave  in 
'>^'hich  he  represents  the  human  race  as  lying  bound,  perceiving 
only  the  images  and  shadows  of  realities,  and  forming  imperfect 
guesses  of  their  nature  and  relations,  he  turns  his  eyes  eagerly 
towards  the  light,  and  longs  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  to  a  more 
perfect  day.  The  contrast  between  the  buoyant  and  confident 
spirit  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  when  treating  of  these  subjects, 
and  the  cautious  not  to  say  sceptical  tone,  which  he  so  often 
adopts  on  others,  is  certainly  surprising,  and,  we  do  not  think, 
has  been  sufficiently  obser\'ed. 

The  feature  now  referred  to  must  be  admitted  to  constitute 
a  singular  merit.  To  us,  indeed,  indulged  with  a  better  guide 
than  his  philosophy,  the  truths  he  uttered  may  sound  elemen¬ 
tary  ;  though  who  among  motlcrn  writers  could  have  illustrated 
them  with  the  eloquence  of  Plato?  But  in  that  twilight  in 
which  he  speeulated,  amidst  the  frequent  doubts  even  of  those 
who  might  in  general  sympathise  with  his  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  amidst  the  incessant,  plausible,  and  practical  denial 
of  these  truths  on  the  part  of  all  who  wished  them  false,  his 
conclusions  show  a  vast  comprehensiveness  and  elevation  of 
mind;  and  entitle  him  to  that  api^cllation,  which  one  of  our 
greatest  British  divines  hesitates  not  to  bestow  upon  him,  of  the 
‘  great  pagan  theologue.’ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  ^Ir.  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on 
Bacon,  that  the  inductive  philosophy  is  favourably  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fruitful  philosophy; 
— fruitful  of  useful  discoveries  and  important  practical  results  in 
every  department  of  science  ;  —  while  that  of  the  ancient  world 
was  generally  barren,  occupied  either  with  useless  subtleties  and 
logomachies,  or  exhausting  itself  on  questions  which  arc  totally 
beyond  the  province  of  the  human  faculties;  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
the  ancient  philosopher  too  often  even  contemptuously  looked 
down  on  that  humble  office  of  interpreting  nature,  in  which  Bacon 
places  the  sum  of  philosophy.  The  remark  is  just,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  incontestable  ;  nor,  so  far  as 
time  was  consumed  in  profitless  and  idle  subtleties,  can  even  an 
apology  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  ancients.  For  any  thing  one 
can  see,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  wiser  to  have  spent 


‘  the  Gods.’ — Republic,  Lib.  10.  It  is  a  sentiment  be  frequently 
gives  expression  to.  Nor  less  philosophical  than  beautiful  is  that 
declaration  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  ‘Laws,’  by  whieh  Bolingbroke 
might  have  learned  something  of  the  real  proportions  of  spiritual 
things,  ‘  That  probably  it  were  no  difficult  thing  to  demonstrate  that 
‘  the  Gods  are  as  mindful  of  the  minute  as  of  the  vast.* 
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in  examining  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  the  time  and 
mental  energy  which  were  wasted  in  vainly  devising  theories  of 
metaphysics ;  but  in  relation  to  the  questions  which  turned  on 
the  destinies  of  man,  and  the  theory  of  momls,  who  can  wonder 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  guide,  the  human  mind 
was  irresistibly  attracted  to  perpetual  meditation  on  such 
themes  ?  Such  is  their  tremendous  imiiortance  (however  solved) 
in  the  eye  of  any  man  who  deserves  the  title  of  a  thinking  being, 
that  it  is  surely  no  wonder  that  the  most  acute  and  inquisitive 
understandings  —  that  is,  those  which  were  abstractedly  the  best 
fitted  for  the  investigations  of  science  —  should  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  fascinated  and  rivetted  by  them ;  or  that  they  could  hardly 
persuade  themselves  that  they  could  have  leisure  for  any  purely 
material  studies,  till  they  had  attained  something  like  certainty 
on  points  of  incomparably  higher  moment.  Little  as  the  multi¬ 
tude  may  have  felt  these  things,  there  must  have  been  many 
powerful  minds  who,  as  they  questioned  the  mute  oracles  of 
nature  —  mute,  we  mean,  on  such  points  —  must  have  been 
ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  sublime  words  of  Pascal,  ‘  Le  silence 
*  etemel  de  ces  espaces  infinis  m’effraie.’  Nor  is  it,  perhaps, 
among  the  least  of  our  incidental  obligations  to  that  Book  in 
which  so  many  myriads  have  found  repose  from  the  ceaseless 
questions  which  must  often  have  agitated  the  greatest  sages  of 
antiquity,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  highest  intellect  of 
our  race  —  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Pascal,  a 
Locke  —  has,  in  fact,  accepted  its  decisions  on  those  questions, 
and  thus  been  free  to  pursue  the  path  of  science  within  the 
limits  and  in  the  direction,  in  which  alone  human  science  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted. 

But  neither  have  we  yet  stated  all  Plato’s  claims  to  some 
place  in  the  vernacular  literature  of  all  civilised  nations. 

To  the  generality  of  readers,  large  fragments  of  the  Platonic 
writings  possess  an  interest  quite  separate  from  the  merits  or 
faults  of  Plato’s  positive  philosophy,  and  even  from  his  success 
or  failure  in  his  mode  of  treating  the  particular  subjects  of  the 
several  dialogues.  That  interest  consists  not  in  the  formal  in¬ 
structions  given,  nor  in  the  continuity  with  which  some  one 
subject  is  pursued,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  the  incidental 
topics  so  gracefully  introduced,  and  in  the  general  charm 
and  sweetness  of  the  composition ;  in  striking  apophthegms 
of  moral  wisdom,  and  the  beautiful  images  which  embellish 
them;  in  the  lively  illustrations  which  his  reasonings  per¬ 
petually  derive  from  historic  fact  and  poetic  fiction ;  in  original 
and  profound  reflections  on  human  nature,  most  happily  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  in  accurate  and  vivid  sketches  of  individual  character. 
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or  of  classes  of  men,  who  still  have  their  types  among  all 
nations ;  in  his  felicitous  scenic  descriptions,  his  animated  dia¬ 
logue,  and  rare  literary  beauties  of  every  kind.  Mr.  Lewes  has 
remarked  of  the  Kepublic,  that  ‘  by  reducing  it  to  its  theoretical 
‘  formula,  we  are  doubtless  viewing  it  in  its  most  unfavourable 
‘  light.  Its  value  and  its  interest  do  not  consist  in  its  political 
‘  ideas,  but  in  its  collateral  ideas  on  education,  religion,  and 
‘  morals.’  This  is  equally  true  of  most  of  his  other  productions. 
They  abound  in  beauties  which  will  not  fade  with  the  sjKicula- 
tions  with  which  they  are  intermingled,  and  may  l)e  appreciated 
by  persons  who  care  nothing  for  the  philosophy  of  the  author, 
or,  indeed,  very  little  for  any  other  philosophy. 

The  sublime  manner  in  which  Plato  announces  and  proves  the 
great  paradox  in  the  Gorgias,  that  to  do  an  injury  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  evils ;  and  that  equal  paradox,  that  he  who  commits  crime 
with  impunity  is  a  yet  more  pitiable  object  than  he  who  is 
punished  for  it.  Inasmuch  as  punishment  is  the  appropriate  me¬ 
dicine  of  the  soul,  and  may  reclaim  it ;  —  the  impressive  declara¬ 
tion  which  Tacitus  has  vouched  and  verified,  that  if  we  could 
but  see  the  heart  of  a  tyrant  we  should  behold  it  torn  and 
tormented  by  its  own  avenging  passions ;  or  that  opposite 
picture  of  the  all-entrancing  loveliness  of  virtue,  ‘  if  she  could 
‘but  be  seen;’  —  the  striking  reply  to  Agathon,  when  the 
latter  said  that  he  could  not  dispute  against  Socrates,  ‘  You 
‘  are  not  able,  my  Agathon,  to  argue  against  the  truth,  for  to 
‘  ai^ue  against  Socrates  is  nothing  difficult ;  ’  —  the  beautiful 
description  of  a  contented  old  age,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  where  the  venerable  Ccphalus,  in  reply  to  Socrates’ 
question  as  to  how  he  finds  the  road  which  his  younger  com¬ 
panions  must  travel  after  him,  avows  that  he  feels,  in  freedom 
from  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  pleasures ;  —  the  apposite  waiming  in 
the  Protagoras  to  the  eager  candidate  for  the  dangerous  pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  sophist’s  instructions,  tliat  we  ought  to  be  much 
more  cautious  in  the  purchase  of  mental  than  bodily  aliment, 
inasmuch  as  science  cannot  be  carried  away  in  any  material 
vessel,  and  examined  afterwards,  but  must  be  taken  home  in  the 
soul  itself,  so  that  the  purchaser  goes  away  with  his  blessing  or 
his  curse  cleaving  to  him  ;  —  the  scene  in  the  same  magnificent 
Dialogue,  in  which  the  pompous  sophist  is  represented  as  de¬ 
claiming  while  he  walks  in  the  porch  of  Callias,  accompanied  by 
the  troop  of  youths  who  followed  him  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
*  charmed  by  his  voice  as  if  he  had  been  another  Orpheus,’  and 
who,  as  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  walk,  divide  promptly  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  obsequiously  form  again  in  his  rear ;  — 
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the  profound  moral  anatomy  in  parts  of  the  Philebus,  in 
which  Plato  reasons  on  man’s  chief  good,  and  shows  that  nei¬ 
ther  pleasure  nor  intellect  —  ‘the  vase  of  honey’  nor  ‘the 
‘  vase  of  cold  but  healthful  water’ — is  sufficient  to  constitute 
it ;  —  the  communings  of  Socrates  with  his  internal  self,  (re¬ 
presented  at  the  close  of  the  Hippias  Major)  when  he  returns 
home  to  night  and  solitude,  self-accused  for  the  inflation  of 
supposed  knowledge  into  which  he  might  have  been  betrayed 
during  the  day  ;  —  the  beautiful  myth  of  the  charioteer  and  his 
ill-yoked  steeds,  by  which  Plato  shadows  forth,  in  the  Phaedrus, 
the  contest  between  the  intelleet  and  the  passions,  or  that, 
again,  in  the  Gorgias,  by  which  he  introduces  the  doctrine  of 
future  retribution,  when  the  soul  itself  is  to  come  before  the 
incorruptible  tribunal,  ‘  unelothed  ’  of  all  the  adventitious  things 
which  now  disturb  our  judgment;  —  his  assertion,  in  the  same 
place,  of  the  perpetuity  in  that  future  state  of  the  moral  habits 
acquired  now,  and  that  the  traces  of  evil  passions  remain  in  the 
soul,  like  scars  of  ignominy  on  the  body  ;  —  the  ‘  ravishing  de- 
*  scription’  of  Socrates  and  Phajdrus  loitering  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  noon  on  the  banks  of  the  ‘  cool  Ilissus,’  where 
we  seem  to  hear,  (so  musical  its  eloquence),  the  whisper  of  the 
wind  in  the  plane-tree  and  through  the  long  grass,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  brook,  and  the  chirping  of  the  grasshoppers, 
‘summer-like  and  shrill;’  —  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sage  (who 
rarely  wandered  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  profe^ed,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  ‘fields  and  trees  would  teach  him  nothing,  while 
‘  the  men  in  the  city  could,’)  on  being  surprised  into  momentary 
rapture  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ;  —  the  humorous  account 
of  his  being  led  thither  —  just  as  animals  are  allured  onward  by 
leaves  or  fruit  —  by  the  promised  manuscript  of  Lysias,  which 
Phajdrus  carries  under  his  cloak; — the  sublime  prayer,  not  unlike 
that  for  wliieh  the  wisest  of  men  was  so  signally  rewarded,  with 
which  the  Dialogue  closes, — ‘  Grant,  ye  Gods,  that  I  may  be- 
‘  come  beautiful  within,  and  that  whatever  of  external  good  I 
‘  possess  may  be  friendly  to  my  internal  purity  :  let  me  account 
‘  the  wise  man  rich  ;  and  of  wealth  let  me  have  only  so  much  as 
‘  a  prudent  man  can  bear  or  employ;’  —  the  sweet  and  solemn 
leave-taking  of  the  world  and  his  judges,  and  the  confident 
declaration  at  the  close  of  the  Apology,  that  ‘  d^ath  is  gain,’ 
together  with  those  passages,  more  sweet  and  solemn  still,  with 
which  the  Phsedo  has  immortalised  his  martyrdom,  and  which 
Cicero  declared  he  could  never  read  without  tears;  —  these 
beauties,  and  a  thousand  others  like  them,  must  give  delight 
to  every  man  of  taste  and  feeling,  without  any  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  the  general  value  or  worthlessness  of  the  speculations 
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■with  which  they  are'  connected.  Although,  like  scenes  from 
Shakspeare’s  plays,  they  will  be  relished  most  by' readers  who 
can  see  them  in  their  proper  place,  with  all  that  introduces  and 
surrounds  them,  they  are  yet  inexpressibly  channing  even  taken 
by  themselves.  Plato,  as  a  whole,  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher ;  but  there 
are  parts  of  him  which  challenge  a  much  more  general  admira¬ 
tion  :  just  as  Bacon’s  Essays  have  been  read  with  pleasure  by 
thousands  who  never  aspired  to  master  the  Novum  Organum. 
Nor  are  we  hy  any  means  sure,  if  he  were  obliged  to  choose, 
that  he  would  not,  and  ought  not,  to  prefer  the  wide-world 
homage  which  is  the  reward  of  excellencies,  which  the  wide 
world  can  appreciate,  to  the  more  circumscribed  admiration  of 
the  little  circle  which  can  enter  into  his  philosophy.  Philoso¬ 
phies,  alas  I  for  the  most  part,  arc  of  mortal  birth,  and  expire ; 
but  genuine  eloquence  and  poetry  arc  immortal. 

We  shall  now,  as  we  projwsed,  attempt  an  analysis  of  Plato’s 
literary  genius,  and  afterwards  state  precisely  what  we  should 
wish  to  see  attempted  in  the  Avay  of  translation. 

The  mind  of  this  great  philosopher  manifestly  belonged  to 
that  very  small  class  in  which  nature  has  not  contented  herself 
with  bestowing  some  one  or  two  faculties  in  extraordinary 
strength  —  compensating  her  partial  generosity  by  a  more 
niggardly  allotment  of  other  intellectual  endowments;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  it  a  mind  on  which  she  had  bestowed  the 
most  various  endowments  in  equal  but  moderate  projiortion; 
it  belonged  to  that  select  order  to  which  Shaks|)earc  and  Bacon, 
Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  are  to  be  referred.  On  the  contrarv',  it  was 
a  mind  on  which  nature  had  resolved  to  lavish  all  her  gifts  in 
their  most  splendid  variety,  and  most  harmonious  combinations, 
rich  alike  in  powers  of  invention  and  acquisition ;  equally  mas¬ 
sive  and  light ;  strong  and  vigorous,  yet  pliable  and  versatile ; 
master  at  once  of  thought  and  expression ;  in  which  originality 
and  subtlety  of  intellect  are  surrounded  by  all  the  ministering 
aids  of  imagination,  wit,  humour,  and  eloc^uence.  The  structure 
of  such  a  mind  resembles  some  masteq)lece  of  classic  architecture, 
in  which  the  marble  columns  rise  from  their  deep  foundation 
exquisitely  fashioned  and  proportioned,  surmounted  with  ela¬ 
borate  and  ornamented  capitals,  and  supjx>rting  an  entablature 
inscribed  with  all  forms  of  the  beautiful. 

Plato’s  style  is  unrivalled :  he  wielded  at  will  all  the  resources 
of  the  most  copious,  flexible,  and  varied  instrument  of  thought, 
through  which  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  breathed  the  music 
of  eloquence.  Not  less  severely  simple  and  refined  when  he 
pleases  than  Pascal,  —  between  whom  and  Plato  there  are  many 
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resemblances,  as  in  beauty  of  intellect,  in  the  character  of  their 
wit,  in  aptitude  for  abstract  science,  and  in  moral  wisdom,  — 
the  Grecian  philosopher  is  capable  of  assuming  every  mood  of 
thought  and  of  adopting  the  tone,  imageiy,  and  diction  appro¬ 
priate  to  each.  Like  Pascal,  he  can  be  by  turns  profound, 
sublime,  pathetic,  sarcastic,  playful ;  but  with  a  far  more  abso¬ 
lute  command  over  all  the  varieties  of  manner  and  style.*  He 
could  pass  by  the  most  easy  and  rapid  transitions  from  the 
majestic  eloquence,  which  made  the  Greeks  say  that  if  Jupiter 
had  spoken  the  language  of  mortals,  he  would  have  spoken  in 
that  of  Plato,  to  that  homely  style  of  illustration  and  those 
highly  idiomatic  modes  of  exjiression,  which  mark  the  colloquial 
manner  of  his  Socrates,  and  which,  as  Alcibiades,  in  his  eulogium, 
observes,  might  induce  a  stranger  to  say  that  the  talk  of  the 
latter  was  all  about  shoemakers  and  tailors,  carpenters  and 
braziers,  f 


*  Some  author  (if  we  mistake  not)  finds  a  resemblance  between  the 
humour  of  Pascal  and  that  of  Aristophanes.  We  wonder  that  the  juster 
parallel  of  Plato  did  not  suggest  itself.  As  Voltaire  said  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  letters,  that  *  the  comedies ‘of  Moliere  did  not  surpass  them 

*  in  wit,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet  in  sublimity,’  so  it  may  be 
said  of  Plato,  that  Aristophanes  scarcely  surpasses  him  in  humour, 
or  Demosthenes  in  eloquence.  Pascal  and  Plato  also  resembled  each 
other  in  their  deep  melancholy,  as  well  as  in  their  happy  powers  of 
raillery.  How  often  has  that  union  of  refined  wit  and  profound 
sadness  been  seen  in  the  same  genius ! 

f  ‘  Aristotle,’  says  Mr.  Lewes,  ‘  capitally  describes  Plato’s  style  ns  a 

*  middle  species  of  diction  between  prose  and  verse.’  But  this  critical 
dictum  of  Aristotle  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  certain 
portions  of  Plato’s  compositions  ;  it  is  false,  if  intended  to  designate 
any  one  uniform  manner,  for  no  such  uniformity  is  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Lewes  himself  not  only  admits  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  Plato 
passages  of  the  most  diverse  beauty,  but  describes  them  with  great 
vivacity  (vol. i.  p. 29.)  ;  though  when  he  says  Plato  ‘has  scarcely  any 
‘  imagery'  he  will,  we  think,  find  few  to  coincide  with  him.  He  is 
more  correct  when  he  says  that  his  illustrations  are  ‘  for  the  most 
‘  part  homely  and  familiar.’ 

In  truth  it  were  as  easy  to  state  in  one  word  what  is  the  hue  of  the 
rainbow,  ns  to  describe  by  one  epithet  the  many-coloured  diction  of 
Plato.  Specimens  of  a  style  as  severely  logical  as  that  of  Locke,  as 
simple  and  elegant  as  that  of  Addi.son,  as  impassioned  and  elevated 
as  that  of  Milton  in  the  more  lofty  portions  of  his  semi-poetic  prose, 
may  all  be  found  in  his  works.  —  The  work  of  Mr.  Lewes  is  a  yery 
lively  one,  and  contains  much  instruction  in  a  small  compass.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  for  a  professed  sceptic  concerning  the  truth  of 
any  and  all  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  his  manner  is  some¬ 
times  a  little  too  dogmatical.  The  historian  of  philosophy  has  almost 
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Minds  thus  replenished  and  adorned  with  every  species  of 
intellectual  excellence,  with  an  equal-  variety  and  symmetry  of 
powers,  are  indeed  of  rare  occurrence.  When  they  are  permitted 
to  appear  among  us,  their  productions  are  what  we  have 
stated  Plato’s  to  be,  as  remarkable  for  their  form  as  for  their 
matter.  Great  and  original  conceptions  are  bodied  forth  clothed 
in  corresponding  beauty  of  attire ;  the  works  are  themselves 
grand  exliibitions  of  artistic  ability,  as  well  as  repositories  of 
brilliant  theories  or  profound  s})eculation.  As  such,  they  are 
well  worthy  of  our  study ;  just  as  we  gaze  delighted  on  some 
antique  vase  or  statue,  not  simply  or  even  chiefly  for  the 
precious  gold  or  marble  of  which  it  is  made,  but  still  more  for 
the  exquisite  form  in  which  they  are  moulded  and  the  exquisite 
skill  and  taste  which  have  presided  over  the  workmanship. 
Indeed  with  regard  to  the  infinence  of  human  compositions  on 
mankind — their  permanent  influence — the  form  is  as  essential 
as  the  matter ;  and,  we  may  add,  harder  to  be  attained.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal :  many  minds  pro¬ 
bably  could  have  supplied  the  mere  substance  and  staple  of  the 
argument  which  runs^  through  that  beautiful  texture ;  but  the 
consummate  arrangement — the  conception  and  conduct  of  the 
whole — the  lively  dialogue — the  dramatic  painting — the  per¬ 
petual  wit  —  the  powerful  eloquence — the  singular  originality 
— who  but  himself  could  have  combined? 

Great  as  is  the  dramatic  skill  of  Pascal  in  that  astonishing 
perfonnance,  not  surpassed  in  our  judgment  by  that  displayed 
in  any  single  dialogue  of  Plato,  the  latter  has  given  us  a  far 
more  diversified  exhibition  of  similar  powers.  And  certainly, 
as  a  proof  of  genius,  the  strength  and  facility  with  which  he 
shapes  and  animates  the  very  difficult  form  into  which  he  has 
thrown  his  speculations,  is  even  still  more  extraordinary  than 
are  the  speculations  themselves.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
embody  the  results  of  philosophy  in  a  plain  didactic  statement ; 
but  to  give  them,  without  serious  Injury  to  their  force  or  clear¬ 
ness,  (especially  when  the  subjects  are  abstnise  and  the  points  of 
discussion  subtle,)  in  the  form  and  colour  of  a  fictitious  dialogue, 
throughout  which  various  characters,  dramatically  conceived  and 
sustained,  utter  the  sentiments  appropriate  to  each;  in  which 
the  colloquial  language  of  actual  life  is  preserved,  and  amidst  all 
those  interruptions,  transitions,  and  naturally  conceived  incidents 
which  impart  verisimilitude  to  the  whole — is  a  task  which,  but 

as  much  reason  to  be  sceptical  of  his  conclusions,  as  the  philosophers 
he  examines  ;  whether  his  opinion  as  to  what  were  their  opinions,  be 
correct,  must  be  often  as  dubious  as  those  opinions  themselves. 
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for  the  success  of  Plato,  might  have  been  supposed  impossible, 
since  of  all  writers  Plato  has  alone  succeeded  in  it.  Not  that 
we  feel  disposed  to  contest  Mr.  Lewes’s  adjudication,  that  even 
Plato  often  ‘  sacrificed  the  general  effect  to  his  scrupulous  dialec- 
‘  tics ;  ’  and  that  his  incessant  repetitions  were  designed  ‘  deeply 
‘  to  impress  on  the  reader’s  mind  the  real  force  of  his  method.’ 
Such  a  compromise,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  sacrifice  of  the 
dramatic  interest,  is  unavoidable,  where  the  ultimate  object  is 
didactic  and  argumentative,  and  not  the  appropriate  pleasure  of 
poetry.  But  it  will  be  reaxlily  conceded  that  Plato  has  more 
nearly  approached  the  solution  of  this  problem — this  union  of 
incompatibles — than  any  other  writer;  while  in  some  dialogues 
— as  in  the  Protagoras,  which  Schleiermacher  regards  as  designed 
to  exliiblt  the  superiority  of  the  dialogistic  method  of  Socrates — 
the  union  of  philosophical  matter  and  dramatic  skill  is  all  but 
perfect.  To  deliver  didactic  matter  in  the  form  of  dialogue 
has  been  often  attempted;  as  by  Cicero,  Henry  More,  Fe- 
nelon.  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Bishop  Hurd.  But  in  general, 
even  the  better  siiecimens  of  philosophical  dialogue  wholly  fail 
in  dramatic  power,  and  arc  little  else  than  a  loose  contexture  of 
prolonged  declamations  in  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  personages. 
No  one  can  read  the  philosophical  dialogues  of  Cicero,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  without  feeling  the  immense  interval  between  himself  and 
the  great  model  which  he  so  ardently  admired,  but  so  imper¬ 
fectly  imitated. 

The  conception  and  conduct  of  Plato’s  dialogues  show  a 
peculiar  species  of  dramatic  skill  of  the  very  highest  order. 
The  scenes  are  often  laid,  the  plot  contrived,  and  the  characters 
and  incidents  invented,  with  consummate  judgment.  The  per¬ 
sons  of  the  drama  stand  out  in  their  appropriate  characteristics 
as  distinctly  as  the  various  forms  in  a  group  of  Greek  statuary, 
—  diversified  in  their  expression  and  their  attitudes,  but  all 
natural  and  all  beautiful. 

‘  The  Socratic  Dialogues,’  says  Gray,  in  those  posthumous 
fragments  of  criticism  which  give  him  as  distinguished  a  name 
among  scholars  as  he  had  long  possessed  among  poets,  ‘  are  a 
‘  kind  of  dramas,  wherein  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  characters 

*  are  almost  as  exactly  marked  as  in  a  true  theatrical  repre- 

*  sentation.’ 

The  centre  of  nearly  all  these  groups  of  philosophic  painting 
is  Socrates — a  wonderful  portrait  for  distinctness  and  indivi¬ 
duality,  even  if  it  were  a  mere  copy  of  the  great  prototype ;  and 
a  still  more  wonderful  creation  if,  as  is  certain,  it  is  in  many 
respects  an  ideal  representation  of  the  artist’s  master.  How 
far  it  was  the  one,  and  how  far  the  other,  has  been  matter  of 
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much  dispute  amon"  the  critics.  That  the  great  moral  sage 
of  Greece  was,  at  all  events,  a  very  extraordinary  character  is 
sufficiently  evident  even  from  the  less  ambitious  delineation  by 
Xenophon.  That  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  his  favourite 
science — that  of  Man,  for  which  he  had  forsaken  his  early 
physical  studies,  because  he  had  found  them  unsatisfactory ; 
that  he  taught  the  most  sublime  and  elevated  ethics  the  heathen 
world  had  ever  attained ;  that  he  gave  his  instructions  gratui¬ 
tously;  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble,  and,  as  he 
supposed,  divinely  appointed  mission*,  he  utterly  neglected  his 
private  affairs — Iwing  of  an  opposite  opinion  to  Horace  AValpole, 
*  that  the  public  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  itself that  he 
maintained  incessant  warfare  with  the  tribe  of  wandering  sophists 
who,  for  hire,  taught  those  pernicious  mysteries  of  dishonest 
logic  and  deceptive  rhetoric  which  corrupted  the  Athenian 
youth ;  that  he  was  simple  in  his  manners,  sincere  in  his  actions, 
of  incorruptible  integrity  and  constancy,  capable  of  uttering 
truth  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  and  incapable  of  uttering  false¬ 
hood  to  escape  it,  —  all  this  history  authenticates.  Of  his 
invincible  love  of  justice,  he  gave  a  noble  example  on  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  ever  exercised  the  magisterial  functions, 
opposing  single-handed,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  the  will  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  in  one  of  their  worst  and  most  pro¬ 
fligate  acts  of  tyranny,  and  that,  too,  when  all  his  colleagues 
cowered  and  bent  before  the  storm.  That  he  persisted  to  the 
close  in  the  same  consistent  course,  and  died  at  last  in  the  way 
80  often  told,  and  by  Plato  in  particular  with  such  inimitable 
pathos,  as  a  martyr  for  truth  and  the  victim  of  ignorance, 
calumny,  and  injustice,  is  also  generally  admitted. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  ideal  representation  which 


*  Much  has  been  said  of  that  difficult  subject  the  ‘  dajmon  ’  of 
Socrates.  The  diverse  interpretations  put  u])on  the  language  of 
Plato  and  Xenoplion  respecting  it  are  well  known.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by  Wiggers,  and  many 
other  scholars,  is  substantially  correct ;  that  Swrates,  like  so  many 
other  highly-gifted  and  susceptible  minds,  was  not  without  a  tinge  of 
enthusiasm,  and  sincerely  attributed  the  sudden  and  imperious  sug¬ 
gestion  of  some  premonitions  and  presentiments,  for  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  account,  to  a  preternatural  origin.  We  do  not  believe 
him  to  have  been  really  inspired,  as  some  suppose  —  the  invocation 
of  Erasmus,  ‘Snnete  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis,’  does  not  rise  to  our  lips — 
but  we  could  almost  as  readily  bring  ourselves  to  repeat  it,  ns  imagine 
him  the  knave,  to  which  the  theory  of  some  of  his  professed  admirers, 
among  our  too  accommodating  German  interpreters,  would,  (however 
unintentionally,)  reduce  him. 
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Plato  has  given  of  Socrates,  some  infirmities  and  foibles  have 
been  concealed  or  softened.  History  at  least  gives  us  reason  to 
suspect  it.  In  the  dialogues  of  Plato  his  superiority  of  genius, 
and  his  skill  in  argument,  are  never  displayed  offensively ;  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  departure  from  the  genuine  humility 
which  will  ever  be  found  to  accompany  that  truest  species  of 
wisdom,  of  w’hich  alone  Socrates  claimed  possession —  the  deep 
conviction  of  our  owm  ignorance.  But  history  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  sanction  this  picture  of  perfect  amiability  and  modesty ; 
it  more  than  hints  at  certain  airs  of  dogmatism  and  supercilious¬ 
ness,  and  at  a  certain  strut  and  portliness  of  manner,  which 
remind  us  of  the  familiar  moods  of  another  great  moralist  nearer 
home,  —  peculiarities,  however,  which,  as  in  this  last  case,  might 
well  be  pardoned  to  so  much  genius  and  worth. 

If  in  these  and  some  other  respects,  the  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  character  of  Socrates  has  gained  from  the  pencil 
of  his  disciples,  there  are  other  points,  and  those  far  more 
serious,  in  which  no  mean  critics  have  supposed  him  to  have 
greatly  suffered.  Among  the  points  which  we  think  have  been 
misunderstood,  we  would  refer,  as  an  instance,  to  some  admirable 
critiques,  full  of  vivacity  and  learning,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Revleio  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  Socrates  is  presented  to  us  were  calculated,  it  is 
surmised,  *  to  inspire  the  same  doubts  in  his  contemporaries  which 
‘  he  has  since  excited  amongst  posterity,  whether  he  was  the 
‘  Silenus  that  his  exterior  figure  betokened,  or  the  Silenus  of 

*  the  sculptors’  shops,  which,  rude  and  grotesque  to  the  outward 

*  view,  opened  to  a  touch,  and  disclosed  within  beautiful  and 
‘  exquisitely  carved  figures  of  the  gods.’ 

The  suspicion  of  Socrates  intimated  in  this  passage,  seems  to 
us  scarcely  just:  and,  indeed,  throughout  those  very  spirited 
artieles,  there  appears  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  him.  Entirely 
agreeing  that  both  Plato  and  Xenophon  have  introduced  him 
into  scenes  which  are  ineffably  disgusting,  and  that  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  euloglum  of  the  drunken  Alcibiades  in  the  Banquet, 
wonderful  as  it  is,  contains  a  passage  which  no  one  w'ho  has 
ever  read  it  would  wish  to  read  again,  we  yet  think  it  is 
plain  that  Plato  intended,  even  here,  to  intimate  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  Socrates  to  the  worst  vices  of  his  countrymen,  and 
his  moral  disapprobation  of  them.  But  though  Socrates  be  thus 
exonerated,  Alas!  what  must  have  been  the  social  condition 
of  a  people,  in  which  a  great  writer  could  find  in  an  exemption 
from  the  very  lowest  forms  of  human  depravity  so  egregious  a 
singularity,  as  to  extort  out  of  it  a  topic  of  compliment  to  the 
sage  he  revered  and  loved!  What  must  have  been  their 
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familiarity  with  the  most  infamous  of  vices,  to  induce  even  a 
drunken  young  profligate  to  point  him  out  as  a  prodigy  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  fortitude,  because  he  was  not  stained  with  them! 
Fully  admitting  the  interpretation  of  Quintilian  to  be  correct, 
and  that  Plato  intended  ‘  ut  Socratis  invictam  continentiam 
‘  ostenderet,  quaj  corrurapi  —  non  posset,’  —  we  feel  that  the 
compliment  of  Alcibiades  to  Socrates  is  much  as  if  some  youth 
had  innocently  expressed  his  astonishment  that  though  he  had 
repeatedly  tempted  and  invited  a  Milton  or  a  Newton  to  indulge 
in  cannibalism,  yet  ‘  such  was  the  wonderful  fortitude  and  tem- 
‘  perance  of  the  men,’  that  they  had  resisted  all  his  alluring  im¬ 
portunities  to  j)artake  of  the  choicest  delicacies  of  a  New  Zealand 
cuisine.  There  are  practices  into  which  it  is  infamy  indeed  to 
fall ;  but  which  it  can  be  no  glory  to  shun.* 

But  whatever  flatteries,  intellectual  or  moral,  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  lurk  in  the  Platonic  portrait  of  Socrates,  they 'cannot 
be  said  to  extend  to  his  |)ersonal  peculiarities,  which  are  given 
with  no  complimentary  fidelity.  Those  jieculiarities,  indeed, 
are  not  all  formally  described  in  any  one  specific  enumeration, 
but  are  dramatically  produced  in  the  natural  development  of 
the  successive  features  of  his  character  in  the  varied  course  of 
the  dialogues,  just  as  diflferent  incidents  and  conjunctures 
surest  their  introduction.  "NVe  there  see  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners  —  his  somewhat  too  philosophic  negligence  of  ap- 


♦  We  must  also  admit,  that,  though  Socrates  liimself  had  none 
but  an  honest  meaning  in  his  frequent  inculcation  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  supreme  and  essential  beauty  —  that  of  wisdom  and  virtue  — 
through  all  the  lower  forms  of  material  beauty,  as  well  as  in  his  mystical, 
though  not  always  wise,  illustrations  of  the  immortal  through  the 
medium  of  the  mortal  ipuc,  yet,  to  a  people  in  the  moral  condition  of 
the  Athenians,  such  a  path  to  purity  would  be  a  somewhat  precarious 
and  dangerous  one.  The  road  to  Elysium  in  this  case  ran  straight 
through  the  infernal  regions,  and  there  would  be  some  hazard  of  the 
mortal  traveller  being  detained  upon  the  road.  In  vain  will  the  phi¬ 
losophic  Orpheus  strive  to  recal  the  lost  Eurydice,  Virtue,  by  such 
strains ;  she  is  not  for  him,  if  he  has  to  seek  her  in  the  shades.  But 
for  obvious  reasons,  we  say  no  more  on  this  topic.  We  are  con¬ 
tent  to  refer  to  the  sentiments  before  expressed  in  this  Journal,  in 
a  review  of  ‘  Mitchell’s  Aristophanes,’  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  303.  note. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
contrast  between  their  intense  love  of  beauty  and  their  familiarity 
with  the  most  odious  vices  of  human  nature ;  and  to  see  how  little  the 
utmost  refinement  of  taste  in  the  arts  has  to  do  with  the  correction 
of  the  passions.  It  is  as  if  we  beheld  a  being  compounded  of  the 
angel  and  the  demon ;  the  intellect  of  the  one,  and  the  passions  of 
the  other. 
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pcarances  —  the  oddities  and  eccentricities  of  an  abstracted 
mind,  such  as  history  attributes  to  him  —  and  even  that  eminent 
grotesqueness  of  visage  by  which  (with  all  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  he  was  also  distinguished.  There  is  an  amusing  passage 
in  the  iKjautiful  introduction  to  the  Theaetetus,  where  Theodorus, 
after  describing  the  early  mental  promise  of  the  youth  from  whom 
the  dialogue  is  named,  and  gravely  adding,  that  he  is  far  from 
being  beautiful,  begs  Socrates  not  to  be  angry :  *  but,  in  fact,  he 
*  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  you,  in  the  prominence  of  his  eyes 
‘  and  in  the  snubbishness  of  his  nose  —  only  his  eyes  are  not  so 
prominent  as  yours,  nor  is  his  nose  so  snubbish.’  Socrates  receives 
the  communication  with  imperturbable  tem|)er,  as  usual,  and 
bids  him  call  Theaetetus  to  him.  The  youth  approaches,  and 
Socrates  says,  ‘  I  have  sent  for  you,  Theaetetus,  just  that  I  may 
‘  look  upon  myself,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  face  I  have ;  for  Theo- 
‘  dorus  says  that  I  resemble  you.’  We  can  easily  imagine  how 
awkward  an  ingenuous  youth  would  feel  under  such  a  scrutiny, 
and  how  little  he  would  relish  the  compliment  involved. 
Socrates,  however,  who  seldom  failed  to  return  a  sarcasm,  tells 
him,  that  if  Theodorus  had  been  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  his 
opinion  on  the  resemblance  of  faces  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
entitled  to  attention ;  but  as  he  was  only  a  geometrician,  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  him  on  such  a  subject, 
whether  he  praised  or  blamed.  To  this  Theaitetus,  no  doubt 
very  cordially,  agrees. 

These  odd  features,  and  strange  manners  to  match — not  seldom 
allied  to  great  genius  and  its  attendant  simplicity  —  must  have 
given  to  the  real  Socrates  a  marked  external  individuality.  Of  his 
absence  of  mind,  more  than  one  story  is  told  in  ancient  history. 
Socrates  himself  was  fully  aware,  both  from  reflection  and  expe¬ 
rience,  of  this  ludicrous 'side  of  the  philosophic  character,  and  in 
his  beautiful  contrast  in  the  Theaetetus,  between  the  true  philo¬ 
sopher,  *  ignorant  even  of  his  ignorance’  of  common  matters  (as 
he  strongly  expresses  it),  and  the  keen  man  of  the  world,  does 
not  omit  to  mention  it.  He  illustrates  the  subject  by  a  humorous 
reference  to  the  adventure  of  Thales,  who,  while  astronomizing 
as  he  walked,  paid  the  penalty  of  unseasonable  star-gazing  by  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  well ;  and  was  laughed  at  by  a  Thracian  servant  girl, 
for  being  so  intent  upon  tlie  distant  as  not  to  see  what  was  at  his 
feet.  We  are  afraid  that  if  it  were  worth  while  to  retort  the  sar¬ 
casm  on  the  multitude,  it  were  easy  to  do  so ;  for  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  are  so  intent  u|>on  what  is  close  to  them,  that  they 
hardly  seem  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  distant  and  the  future ; 
so  occupied  with  what  is  just  at  their  feet,  that  they  seldom 
raise  their  eyes  to  the  starry  heavens  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is 
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thus  that  Socrates  turns  the  tables  upon  them.  It  is  well, 
however,  when  the  or<:;an3  of  mental  vision,  like  those  of  the 
body,  can  promptly  adjust  themselves  to  the  degree  of  light  and 
the  distance  or  proximity  of  the  object ;  and  he  who  can  do  both 
these  promptly,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  present  or  of  the  future 
—  of  the  great  or  the  little  in  life  —  demand,  is  alone  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  fully  developed  man. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  abstraction  of  Socrates  laid 
him  open  to  ridicule.  We  all  know  the  stories  which  are  told 
of  Newton :  —  how,  one  morning,  having  commenced  dressing, 
and  having  got  one  leg  into  those  garments  which  are  without  a 
name,  he  was  arrested  in  the  o{)eration  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  light  on  some  profound  theorem ;  and  sitting  down  on  the 
bed,  remained  in  that  attitude  fur  some  hours,  transfixed  in 
meditation ;  how,  on  another  occasion,  he  accomplished  a  per¬ 
haps  still  more  striking  feat  of  abstraction  —  no  less  than  that 
he  once  thought  he  had  dined  when  he  had  not;  the  human 
stomach  being  in  general  resolutely  set  against  all  such  illusory 
conclusions.  There  is  as  wonderful  a  story  told  of  Socrates: 
being  on  military  service  in  the  expedition  to  Potidoea,  he  is 
reported  to  have  stood  for  four-and-twenty  hours  before  the 
camp,  rooted  to  the  same  spot,  and  absorbed  in  deep  thought, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  same  object,  as  if  his  soul  were  absent 
from  his  body.  This  is,  |)erhaps,  as  little  true  as  some  of  the 
tales  that  are  told  of  our  own  philosopher;  but  the  popular 
invention  or  exaggeration  of  such  anecdotes  is  always  founded 
on  a  basis  of  fact ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  case  of 
Socrates  there  were  facts  enow  to  found  them  upon. 

But  all  the  characteristics,  whether  mental  or  personal,  which 
history  attributes  to  the  real  Socrates,  do  not  exhaust  that 
wonderful  creation  which  constitutes  the  Platonic  Socrates ;  and 
it  is  with  the  Platonic  Socrates  we  have  now  to  do.  In  that 
portraiture,  indeed,  the  peculiarities  in  question,  though,  as 
already  said,  probably  softened  in  some  instances,  re-appear, 
and  are  most  graphically  described  and  most  di'amntically 
exhibited;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  ideally  represented 
and  harmonized :  not  only  so,  they  are  wonderfully  blended 
with  other  peculiarities,  which  Socrates  either  did  not  possess, 
or  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  peculiarities  which,  in  fact,  con¬ 
stitute  the  soul  of  Plato  himself,  transmigrated  into  the  person 
of  his  master,  and  speaking  by  his  organs  —  yet,  without  sug¬ 
gesting  the  idea  of  incongruity.  If  any  such  idea  ever  obtrude 
itself,  it  is  owing  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  certain  associa¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  historic  Socrates.  Supposing  the 
Platonic  Socrates  to  be  known  to  us  only  as  a  pure  creation 
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of  fiction,  we  doubt  whether  any  sense  of  inconsistency  in 
the  various  phases,  in  which  the  character  is  presented,  would 
have  sufigested  itself ;  whether  it  would  not  have  appeared 
to  be  the  consistent  ideal  of  a  complete  philosopher;  of  a 
man  who,  superior  to  all  other  men,  as  Alcibiadcs  is  made 
to  declare  him,  was  designed  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
most  various  mental  endowments,  conjoined  with  profound 
simplicity  of  mind  and  habits;  of  plastic  capacity  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  any  circumstances,  with  a  constant  superiority  to  all. 
Whether  the  Richard  III.  of  history  be  the  Richard  of  Shak- 
spearc  is  of  great  importance,  if  we  consider  the  last  as  an  his¬ 
toric  jwrtrait ;  of  no  importance  at  all  in  estimating  its  value 
as  a  poetic  creation.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  Platonic 
Socrates  ;  in  some  resjwcts  inconsistent  with  the  Socrates 
of  history  —  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  tlie  ideal  of  Plato’s 
conception.  The  whole  creation,  indeed,  hx)ks  astonishingly 
natural  —  the  sui^crinduccd  elements  blending  with  the  original 
qualities ;  and  tliough  we  may  see  that  the  Platonic  Socrates 
never  existed,  any  more  than  the  Hamlet  or  Othello  of  Shak- 
speare,  we  also  see  that  the  whole  is  a  harmonious  assemblage 
of  attributes  and  qualities,  which  might  have  existed  in  one 
and  the  same  person  without  any  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
the  probable  in  human  character. 

Probably,  however,  even  the  discrepancy  with  the  Socrates  of 
history  is  much  less  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  We 
must  recollect  that  a  large  j>ortion  of  the  most  abstruse  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines  is  put,  not  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  but 
into  those  of  Parmenides,  Tima!us,  and  others ;  and  again,  that, 
in  the  niyths  of  the  Phicdrus,  he  professes  to  speak  in  a  poetie 
style  unusual  with  him,  and  under  the  sudden  access  of  a 
divine  afflatus.  Such  jiassages,  es|)ecially  introduced,  (as  they 
often  are,)  in  a  vein  half  sportive,  half  serious,  are  jKirhaps  not 
inconsistent  with  that  rich  combination  of  powers  which  we 
know  that  the  real  Socrates  possessed ;  and  still  less  with  that 
wonderful  facility  of  adaptation,  which,  preserving  the  basis  of 
strong  sense  and  invincible  logic,  Plato  wished  to  exhibit  in  his 
•Iramatic  representative.  Nor  was  the  original  character  of 
Socrates  destitute  of  a  vein  of  mysticism  and  enthusiiism ;  and, 
(as  has  been  remarked  by  ^Ir.  Mitchell)  even  in  that  later  and 
maturer  form  in  which  Plato  has  portrayed  him,  traces  still 
appear  of  many  of  the  j)eculiarities,  which  had  probably  ren¬ 
dered  the  early  Socrates  of  the  Clouds  a  less  extravagant  cari¬ 
cature  than  has  l)een  generally  imagined.  Schleiermacher,  in 
his  ‘  Essay  on  the  Worth  of  StKsrates  as  a  Philosopher,’  truly 
asserts  that,  if  his  stature  has  been  exaggerated  to  gigantic 
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dimensions  by  Plato,  it  has  been  dwarfed  by  Xenophon; — he 
was  in  intellect  a  mean  proportional,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
between  the  Platonic  and  Xenophon  tic  Socrates.  We  must 
also  agree  with  this  great  critic,  that  if  there  were  not  often 
greater  fascination  and  variety  in  the  discourses  of  Socrates 
than  appear  in  the  pages  of  Xenophon,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  the  everlasting  disputant  should  not  have  been  voted  by 
the  volatile  multitude  a  prodigious  bore,  or  ‘  that  he  should  not, 

‘  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  have  cleared  the  market- 
‘  place  and  the  workshops,  the  walks  and  the  wrestling-schools, 

*  by  the  dread  of  his  presence.’ 

\yhatevcr  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  real  Socrates,  it  is  to 
Plato,  we  apprehend,  that  we  must  ascribe  very  much  of  the 
metaphysical  depth,  by  which  the  Platonic  Socrates  is  distin¬ 
guished,  as  well  as  the  subtle  sophistry'  which,  when  he  wished 
to  baffle  a  sophist,  he  knows  as  well  how  to  assume  as  to  exjwse. 
To  the  same  source  must  we  attribute  the  splendid  declamation 
in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  and  which  was,  in  general,  the 
object  of  his  contempt  and  distrust ;  his  many  coloured  diction 
and  his  varied  imagery  —  now  sublime,  and  now  homely  ;  his 
flowing  eloquence,  adapting  itself  to  all  themes  and  all  persons ; 
and  his  peculiar  vein  of  refined  and  delicate  raillery.  To  this 
last  quality  no  modern  literature  presents  an  adequate  parallel ; 
the  nearest  approximations,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found  in  an 
occasional  vein  of  Addison,  or  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal. 

Similar  modifications  of  the  character  of  the  actual  So¬ 
crates,  or  ‘exaggerations’  of  certain  qualities,  apjiear  in  other 
features  of  his  dramatic  representative.  Even  seeming  para¬ 
doxes  arc  effectually  reconciled,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  impression  of  a  consistent  whole.  For,  neither  do  his 
natural  simplicity  nor  his  philosophic  abstraction  appear  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  life,  a  knowledge 
probably  more  complete  than  that  which  the  real  Socrates 
possess^;  nor  does  his  profound  study  of  the  general  theory 
of  human  nature  seem  inconsistent  (as  it  often  m  fact  is) 
with  a  sagacious  perception  of  the  diversities  of  individual 
character,  —  to  which  he  adapts  himself  with  all  the  adroit¬ 
ness  of  a  man  practised  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Under  an 
air  of  impassive  stolidity  and  gravity,  he  conceals  the  quickest 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  most  vivid  sense  of 
humour.  Negligent  in  his  attire,  and  severe  in  his  habits,  his 
indifference  to  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life  is  represented 
as  simple  and  sincere, — the  mere  consistency  of  a  genuine  phi¬ 
losopher,  aspiring  to  be  master  of  himself,  of  his  necessities, 
and  his  passions,  and  to  put  his  happiness  as  much  as  possible 
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beyond  the  control  of  external  elements ;  not  paraded  for  admira¬ 
tion,  nor  prompted  by  the  envy  of  superior  wealth  and  splendour. 
He  is  no  cynic;  takes  no  credit  for  making  himself  uncom¬ 
fortable,  nor  gratifies  his  pride  by  an  affectation  of  humility. 
No  one  can  say  of  him  what  he  said  himself  so  cuttingly  to  lus 
disciple  Antisthenes,  that  he  could  spy  his  pride  through  the 
holes  in  his  thread-bare  cloak ;  If,  placing  his  foot  on  the  costly 
couch  of  Plato,  he  had  exclaimed,  with  Diogenes,  *  Thus  I  tread  on 
‘  the  pride  of  Plato,’ — Plato  could  not  have  retorted,  ‘And  with 
‘  greater  pride.’  With  all  his  uncouthness  of  feature  and  rusticity 
of  appearance,  the  Platonic  Socrates  is,  in  conversation,  always 
a  perfect  gentleman.  He  never  loses  sight  of  that  exquisite 
refinement  of  manner  which  reigned  over  the  social  inter¬ 
course  of  the  more  polished  Athenians,  but  keeps  his  temper 
throughout:  and,  though  he  may  be  giving  expression  to  the 
most  biting  and  caustic  satire,  it  is  with  all  the  urbanity  in 
the  world.  Inured  to  temperance,  and  preferring  it  as  a 
habity  he  yet  accommodates  himself  to  all  companies,  and 
can  partake  of  good  cheer  as  heartily  as  any  body.  In  a  most 
graphic  passage  in  the  dialogue  .called  the  Banquet,  Plato 
carries  this  feature  of  his  philosophic  power  of  accommo¬ 
dation  a  little  too  far  for  our  notions.  ‘  No  one  ever  saw 
‘  Socrates  drunk,’  says  Alclbiades  in  his  panegyric,  and  adds, 
‘  Of  this,  I  expect  you  will  shortly  have  a  confirmation.’ 
Accordingly  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  vanquishing  even 
those  two  jovial  companions,  Agathon  and  Aristophanes,  one  a 
tragic  and  the  other  the  celebrated  comic  poet,  at  their  own 
weapons,  —  arguing  and  drinking,  and  drinking  and  arguing 
with  them  all  night  long,  the  deep  ])otations  making  on  his 
head  of  adamant  no  impression  whatever.  The  passage  is  so 
graphic  a  representation  of  the  conclusion  of  a  scene  of  ancient 
festivity,  or  rather,  as  it  at  last  becomes,  of  revelry,  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  condense  the  substance  of  it  into  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  without  affecting  the  precision  of  a  translation.  The 
person  from  whose  lips  the  report  of  the  banquet  is  supposed  to 
have  been  received,  tells  us,  that  many  of  the  other  guests  having 
now  gone  home,  he  himself  fell  asleep  in  the  banquet-room,  and 
slept  very  soundly,  (the  nights  being  then  long),  and  that  he  woke 
about  daybreak,  just  as  the  cocks  were  crowing:  That  on 
awaking,  he  saw  that  some  of  the  guests  were  still  asleep,  and 
that  others  had  departed :  That  Agathon,  Aristophanes,  and  So¬ 
crates,  were  the  only  persons  still  awake,  and  were  drinking 
round  out  of  a  great  goblet.  He  added  that  Socrates  was  argu¬ 
ing  with  them ;  but  that  he  could  form  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  general  course  of  the  discussion — not  having  heard  its 
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commencement.  Yet  the  sum  of  it  he  said  was  this :  that  So¬ 
crates  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  province 
of  the  same  poet  to  be  skilled  in  the  composition  of  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  :  That,  having  been  forced  to  assent  to  this,  though 
a  little  too  misty  readily  to  follow  the  argument,  they  got  drowsy, 
and  that  Aristophanes  fell  asleep  first ;  and  afterwards,  it  being 
now  broad  day,  Agathon ;  but  that  Socrates,  having  vanquished 
them  both  in  wine  and  logic,  rose  and  went  out.  To  conclude, 
Socrates  went  to  the  Lyceum,  and,  having  washed  himself, 
spent  the  day  there  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  in 
the  evening  went  home  to  rest. 

We  certainly  do  not  adduce  this  passage  to  the  laud  and  glory 
of  the  temperance  of  Socrates,  which  some  of  the  commentators 
pretend  Plato  designed  it  to  illustrate :  for  that  is  surely  a  novel 
sort  of  temperance  which  consists  in  a  physical  inability  to 
swallow  as  much  liquor  as  will  produce  drunkenness,  and  which 
originates  in  strength  of  head,  rather  than  in  the  government  of 
appetite.  Plato  evidently  designed  it  merely  as  a  proof  of  his 
indomitable  hard-headedness,  and  jwwer  of  accommodation  to 
all  sorts  of  circumstances ;  to  show  that  to  him  it  was  all  one 
to  drink  or  abstain ;  to  be  a  teetotaller  or  a  three  bottle-man ; 
just  as  in  the  celebrated  eulogium  of  Alcibiades,  he  is  described 
at  Potidaea  as  overcoming  all  his  fellow  soldiers,  both  in  fast¬ 
ing  if  they  must  fast,  and  in  drinking  if  they  mmt  drink ;  — 
enduring  the  utmost  extremities  of  cold  and  heat,  fatigue  and 
hunger ;  living  cither  as  every  body  else  does,  or  as  nobody  else 
can,  according  to  circumstances ;  walking  with  naked  feet  on  the 
ice  and  snow,  and  clad  in  the  same  garments  in  summer  and 
winter. 

Another  apparent  paradox  in  the  Platonic  Socrates,  yet 
beautifully  harmonized,  is  the  contrast  between  his  seeming 
scepticism  and  his  intense  love  of  truth.  Deeply  impressed 
■with  the  Ignorance  of  man,  and  declaring  that  the  Delphic 
oracle  could  have  had  no  reason  for  pronouncing  him  the  wisest 
of  his  race,  unless  for  this — that  he  knew  that  he  knew  nothing, 
while  the  rest  of  mankind  did  not  even  know  that — he  is  yet 
perpetually  questioning,  contending,  arguing,  confuting,  on 
almost  all  subjects,  if  we  except  those  great  moral  truths 
■which  his  hopes  and  his  faith,  as  well  as  his  reason,  seemed 
to  carry  beyond  the  mere  domain  of  intellect.  Still,  however 
dissatisfied  w’ith  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  is  evidently 
always  in  sincere  search  of  truth,  and  tormented  •when  he  can¬ 
not  find  it  His  manner  is  as  different  as  possible  from  that 
of  a  sceptic,  who,  in  the  love  of  paradox,  wishes  to  prove  every 
thing  uncertain ;  and,  however  affected  may  be  the  simplicity  of 
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his  understanding,  it  is  evident  that  the  simplicity  of  his  heart 
is  sincere. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  ironi/  of  the  Platonic  Socrates 
has  often  been  dilated  upon.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  varieties  of  wit  and  humour,  fugitive  and  multi¬ 
form  as  they  are;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  in  the  present 
case  to  do  this  by  any  definition.  The  quality  assumes  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  The  Avord  irony,  so  often  applied  to  the  manner 
of  Socrates,  would,  in  its  modern  sense,  very  imperfectly  suggest 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  his  humour ;  or,  rather,  it  would  sug¬ 
gest  but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  The  word  signifies,  Avith  us, 
a  literal  expression  of  the  contrary  of  what  we  mean  to  express ; 
or,  at  most,  it  usually  suggests  the  idea  of  a  single  phrase  or 
sentence  or  tAVO.  Hut  the  irony  of  Socrates  extends  to  the 
Avhole  character  Avhich,  for  the  time,  he  sustains;  and  to  his 
Avhole  course  of  procedure  in  stripping  and  confuting  a  con¬ 
ceited  adversary.  It  may  be  not  unfittingly  expressed  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  a  logical  masked  battery.  Under  the  disguise, 
though  in  a  manner  amusingly  varied,  of  a  character  which, 
in  a  deejKjr  sense,  he  sincerely  professed  —  that  of  being  ig¬ 
norant  of  every  thing  but  his  ignorance  —  Socrates  enters  the 
presence  of  some  renowned  master  of  Avisdom  Avith  the  mr  of 
a  man  intellectually  poverty-stricken,  banknipt  in  all  science 
and  argument;  and  after,  perhaps,  affecting  the  profoundest 
veneration  for  his  genius,  or  listening  with  an  air  of  admiring 
stupefaction  (as  in  the  Protagoras)  to  his  gorgeous  declamation, 
he  humbly  suggests  that  some  little  difficulty  still  occurs  to  him, 
which  he  doubts  not  so  much  wisdom  can  in  a  moment  solve ; 
and  begs,  Avith  all  deference,  to  ask  two  or  three  questions, 
simple  questions  —  not  at  all  Avith  the  idea  of  disputing  the 
conclusions  so  cogently  maintained,  but  simply  for  his  OAvn  satis¬ 
faction.  These  urbane  compliments  and  this  affected  humility 
are  expressed  Avith  such  entire  gravity  and  self-possession,  that 
they  add  unspeakably  to  the  humour  of  the  dialogue  in  the  eye 
of  those  who  know  his  real  sentiments  and  intentions,  and  often 
make  us  wonder  at  even  his  poAver  of  face ;  while  to  strangers, 
they  must  infallibly  have  suggested  the  idea  of  perfect  sincerity. 
Indeed,  even  to  those  Avho  are  behind  the  scenes,  the  expressions 
of  compliment  and  admiration  often  seem  so  very  grave  that, 
unless  Ave  suppose  them  partly  owing  to  a  real  admiration  of 
poAA'crs,  which — though,  in  his  judgment,  perverted,  and  to 
which  he  himself  made  no  pretension — were  yet  felt  to  be 
splendid  of  their  kind,  Ave  must  confess  that  the  irony  of  the 
Platonic  Socrates  sometimes  comes  as  near  a  barefaced  lie  as 
we  should  care  to  impute  to  so  renoAvned  a  lover  of  truth. 
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The  sophist,  however,  if  a  stranger,  elated  by  his  praises, 
and  charmed  with  the  deference  of  one  who,  so  far  from  pro¬ 
fessing  to  rival  him  in  his  own  field,  seems  rather  likely  to 
prove  a  docile  listener  than  a  formidable  antagonist,  encourages 
him  in  a  patronizing  manner  to  propose  his  doubts  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  assures  him  of  a  satisfactory  and  instant  solution. 
Socrates  thanks  him,  and  generally  begins  with  some  question 
apparently  so  simple —  so  stupidly  simple,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  field  of  discussion,  that  his  opponent,  no  doubt,  often 
hesitates,  whether  most  to  admire  the  docility,  or  wonder  at 
the  stupidity  of  the  querist;  and  with  a  complacent  smile,  half 
of  pity,  half  of  contempt,  promptly  replies.  Other  questions 
succeed,  faster  and  faster,  more  and  more  difficult,  and  gradually 
approaching  in  one  long  spiral  of  interrogations  the  centrtJ 
position,  in  which  the  unhappy  sophist’s  argument  stands ;  he 
now  finds  it  impossible  to  escape,  and  confounded,  perplexed, 
and  irritated,  discovers  that  he  is  compelled  to  admit  some  pal¬ 
pable  contradiction  to  his  original  assertions,  and  this  too  by 
means  of  those  simple  and  innocent  premises  which  he  had  so 
unsuspectingly  granted.  He  feels  himself  within  the  coils  of  a 
great  logical  boa  constrictor,  who  binds  his  folds  tighter  and 
tighter,  till  the  poor  sophist  is  absolutely  strangled.  Often, 
however,  Socrates  does  not  proceed  to  this  at  once ;  but,  inge¬ 
nious  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  and  liberal  of  sport  to  the  delighted 
spectators,  he  gently  uncoils  his  folds,  and  suffers  his  victim  to 
breathe  awhile ;  but  only  to  entangle  him  again  in  the  same 
toils.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  art  with  which,  in  these 
interludes,  Plato  represents  Socrates  playing  (as  whalers  would, 
say)  with  the  monster  he  has  harpooned ;  or,  as  we  deal 
with  a  fretted  horse,  patting,  and  soothing,  and  conciliating 
him  ;  —  turning  the  conversation  for  a  time  to  other  topics,  to 
remove  his  victim’s  suspicions,  and  suffer  his  sullenness  or  his 
irritation  to  subside ;  often  with  the  most  provoking  air  of  sin¬ 
cerity  professing  to  condole  with  him  on  the  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  of  that  fine  and  promising  speculation  in  which  he  had 
hoped  to  find  a  satisfaction  of  his  own  difficulties ;  urging  him 
to  try  again,  and  give  another  definition ;  proffering  his  own 
assistance  in  the  investigation,  and  pretending  that  they  will 
hunt  the  truth  in  couples;  asking  him  whether  he  does  not 
think  with  him  on  such  and  such  a  point,  though  we  are 
internally  convinced  all  the  time,  that  the  plausible  proposition  to 
which  he  requests  the  sophist’s  concurrence  will  prove  a  fallacy 
in  the  upshot,  and  that  all  the  assistance  that  Socrates  will 
render  him,  will  be  slyly  to  give  his  companion’s  crutch  a  kick 
as  they  go  along,  and  leave  him  sprawling  in  the  mire.  It  is  in 
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these  moods  (if  we  may  compare  great  things  with  small,)  that 
a  homely  representation  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  may  here  and 
there  be  found  in  the  conversations  of  the  renowned  Edie  Ochil¬ 
tree  with  the  Antiquary.  In  the  old  blue  gown’s  shrewdness, 
penetration  into  character,  practical  sound  sense,  long-drawn 
banter,  and  provoking  hypocrisy  of  condolence  with  the  worthy 
Antiquary’s  disasters,  a  transient  thought  of  the  mocking  figure 
of  Socrates  will  again  and  again  occur  to  a  reader  who  has 
lately  parted  company  with  him  in  one  or  other  of  Plato’s  comic 
scenes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  in  whleh  the  Platonic  Socrates 
plays  a  part — alternated,  indeed,  with  prodigious  skill  and  genius, 
according  to  the  characters  introduced  and  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  And  if  the  real  discussions,  in  which  the  original 
Socrates  engaged,  at  all  approached  them,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  have  been  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Athenian 
youth  —  independently  of  the  reverence  felt  for  his  character 
and  the  value  attached  to  his  instructions.  Neither  a  bull-fight 
at  Madrid,  nor  an  execution  in  London,  could  have  greater 
attraction  for  the  refined  populace  of  those  cities,  than  the 
flaying  and  dissecting  of  a  sophist  at  the  hands  of  so  dexterous 
an  anatomist  as  Socrates,  must  liave  had  for  the  intellectual  and 
subtle  youth  of  Athens. 

While  this  kind  of  irony  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
manner  of  Socrates,  and  constitutes  its  humour  —  not  unac¬ 
companied,  however,  with  the  most  graceful  incidental  ex¬ 
amples  of  repartee  and  raillery,  in  single  sentences  —  there  is 
a  manifest  modification  of  it  according  to  the  different  nature 
and  deserts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  disputing.  Upon  the 
sophists  he  exercised  it  in  all  its  pitiless  severity;  in  his  con¬ 
tests  with  them,  he  neither  gave  nor  accepted  quarter.  With 
whatever  exaggeration  their  sentiments  and  proceedings  may 
be  represented  by  Plato,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
in  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  sophists  were  exerting  a  most 
pernicious  influence  on  the  youth  of  Greece,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  of  Athens.  Arrogating  the  exclusive  possession  of  wisdom, 
they  pretended  to  have  attained  important  secrets  in  political 
science ;  and  boldly  advertised  that  they  could  infallibly  impart 
to  the  young,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  arts  of  ‘  persua- 
‘  sion  ’  and  statesmanship,  and,  the  means  in  general  of  disputing 
successfully  on  any  subject,  ‘  making  the  worse  appear  the 
*  better  reason.’  It  has  been  ingeniously  maintained  by  some 
historians  of  philosophy,  that  this  last  supposition  is  incredible  ; 
since  such  an  open  insult  to  all  public  morals  could  never  have 
been  permitted  in  any  community.  And,  it  is  far  from  impro- 
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bable,  that  in  this  description  of  the  sophists,  as  a  body,  Plato 
and  others  may  have  given  us  in  an  extreme  form  what  he 
believed  and  perceived  to  be  the  genuine  tendency  and  effect  of 
their  conduct  and  instructions ;  nor  would  these  tendencies  be 
the  less  dangerous — rather  more  so  —  when,  instead  of  being 
openly  stated,  they  were  carefully  disguised.  To  drive  the 
sophists  from  the  field  was  a  vocation  worthy  of  the  jK)wers  of 
Socrates.*  Their  claim  to  science  was  in  direct  opjwsition  to 
his  profession  of  ignorance :  the  mercenary  character  of  their 
instructions,  to  the  gratuitous  teachings  in  which  he  gloried : 


*  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  tliat  Plato  in  the  Gorgias, 
or  in  any  other  of  his  writings  in  which  he  inveighs  against  rhetoric, 
intended  to  imply  that  the  art  of  persuasion  was  of  no  importance,  or 
of  worse  than  none.  lie  wtis  not  ignorant,  any  more  than  his  scholar 
.iVristotle,  that  much  depends  on  the  form  in  which  truth  and  argu¬ 
ment  are  presented,  ‘  and  that  some  men  persuade  more  effectually  than 
‘others,’ — the  cause  and  the  topics  being  precisely  the  same.  Indeed, 
the  furtive  way  in  which  his  Socrates  so  uniformly  prepares  for  the 
admission  of  his  arguments  in  the  mind  of  the  reluctant  or  ignorant 
listener,  may  convince  us  that  no  one  was  more  deeply  acquainted 
with  this  truth.  Gorgias,  it  is  true,  would  naturally  stand  aghast 
when  Socrates,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Polus — what  science  he 
supposed  rhetoric  to  be — answers,  ‘  None  at  all,  but  a  certain  tact, 
‘  or  practical  knack,’  which  has  for  its  object  to  please  and  soothe 
ignorance  by  deceitful  flatteries ;  and  goes  on  in  a  style  of  admirable 
banter  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  ‘  cookery.’  But  the  whole  dia¬ 
logue  shows  that  Plato  is  directing  his  satire,  not  against  all  well- 
directed  and  honest  efforts  to  persuade,  but  against  such  efforts  when 
divorced  from  simplicity  and  rectitude  of  purpose ;  in  a  word,  against 
that  pernicious  rhetoric,  or  rather,  as  Sehleiermacher  calls  it,  that 
‘  soi-disant  art  of  politics,’  tvhich  he  truly  believed  was  doing  such 
infinite  mischief  to  the  young  politicians  of  the  day;  according  to 
which  success  was  every  thing. — The  art  of  persuasive  argmentation 
will,  like  every  other  instrumental  art,  be  capable  of  abuse ;  but,  it 
were  a  strange  remedy  for  an  abuse,  to  explode  the  thing  itself,  and 
by  refusing  to  use  it,  leave  the  unprincipled  the  monopoly  of  its  abuse. 
Nevertheless,  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  any  particular  rhe¬ 
torical  school  must  always  depend  on  the  characters  of  those  who 
teach,  and  of  those  who  are  taught ;  and  if,  whether  avowedly  or  in 
disguise,  the  art  is  in  fact  perverted,  and  its  professors  are  found  not 
merely  maintaining  that  its  abuse  is  an  accident,  but  teaching  their 
pupils  to  regard  it  as  an  unimportant  accident,  all  wise  men  will 
have  one  and  the  same  opinion  of  such  a  school.  The  art  of  defence 
is  valuable,  but  if  the  fencing  master  sedulously  teaches  his  pupils,  or 
leads  them  inevitably  to  infer,  that  it  little  matters  how  the  sword  is 
used,  we  should  think  that  ignorance  in  the  matter  were  better  than 
skill.  It  is  against  such  perverted  rhetoric  only  that  Plato  speaks. 
(  Vide  Stallbaum’s  Introduction  to  the  Gorgias.) 
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they  were  urging  his  country  towards  its  ruin,  he  was  labouring 
to  save  it.  With  them,  therefore,  he  kept  no  terms  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  ridicule;  they  were  the  rats  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
he  the  ferret ;  they  were  the  crocodiles,  and  he  the  ichneumon. 
Always  maintaining  the  same  imperturbable  temper  and  the  same 
urbane  tone,  he  yet  pushes  them  to  the  last  extremity ;  never 
suffers  them  to  shuffle  off  a  dispute  with  a  quibble  or  a  compliment 
to  himself;  and  never  rests  satisfied  till  he  has  extorted  from  them, 
often  as  with  a  logical  rack  or  thumbscrew,  and  after  woeful 
grimaces  on  their  part,  the  acknowledgment  that  they  have 
affirmed  what  is  incapable  of  proof.  If,  in  disputing  with  them, 
he  at  any  time  condescends  to  use  their  own  sophistry,  he  never 
helps  them  to  detect  it,  but  leaves  them  to  detect  it  themselves, 
or  to  be  deceived  by  it,  as  may  happen  —  unless,  indeed,  he  has 
first  procured  their  assent  to  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  confuting 
them.  Sophists  themselves,  they  are  to  be  sometimes  ensnared 
and  punished  by  sophistry ;  ‘  the  cunning  arc  to  be  taken  in 
f  their  own  craftiness.’ 

Some  brief  examples  of  this  pertinacity  of  manner  may, 
perhaps,  amuse  the  reader.  Thus,  when  Protagoras  intimates 
that,  ‘  if  Socrates  pleases,’  he  has  no  objection  to  assent  to  a 
certain  proposition,  the  latter  replies  that  the  argument  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ‘  if  you  please,’  or  ‘  if  you  approve,’  or 
any  such  conciliatory  hypotheses ;  they  are  discussing,  not 
assumptions,  but  their  real  sentiments,  and  every  such  ‘  if  ’ 
(which,  in  this  case,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  vindicate 
its  ancient  character  of  ‘  peacemaker  ’)  must  be  got  rid  of. 
Thus,  too,  in  the  Enthyphro,  Avhen  in  disproving  one  of  the 
definitions  of  ‘  Holiness,’  laid  down  by  that  champion  of  super¬ 
stition,  Socrates  argues  that,  according  to  such  definition,  re¬ 
ligion  must  be  a  sort  of  traffic  between  gods  and  men ;  *  A 
‘  traffic  let  it  be,’  says  Enthyphro,  ‘  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so.’ 
‘  /  do  not  choose  to  call  it  so,’  says  the  pertinacious  disputant, 
*  unless  it  really  be  so.’ — His  favourite  artifice  of  putting  his 
interrogatories,  not  in  his  own  person,  but  in  that  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  third  party,  is  often  employed  to  increase  the  ridicule  with 
which  he  ultimately  covers  his  opponent.  Thus,  in  the  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  having  in  a  series  of  questions,  (prepared  satis  captiose, 
as  Stallbaum  says,)  procured  the  sophist’s  assent  to  certain  pro¬ 
positions,  he  gradually  introduces  a  third  party  as  interrogating 
them  both,  and  begging  their  assent  to  some  admissions  simple 
enough,  but  inconsistent  with  those  propositions.  Having  brought 
the  argument  to  this  point,  he  asks  ‘  If  our  querist  should 
‘  further  say  to  us.  What  then  were  you  affirming  a  little 
‘  while  ago  ?  Did  I  hear  you  rightly  ?  Did  you  not  say 
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‘  so  and  so?  —  For  my  part,  I  should  reply  — In  every  thing 
‘  else,  except  one  thing,  my  friend,  you  heanl  quite  correctly  — 

‘  it  was  so  said ;  but,  in  supposing  that  it  was  I  who  said  it,  you 

*  were  mistaken.  It  was  Protagoras  here  who  said  it ;  I  merely 

*  asked  the  question.’  In  the  Hippias  Major,  having  demolished 
many  of  the  sophists’  theories  of  the  beautiful,  Socrates  intro¬ 
duces  his  imaginary  interlocutor  as  urging  a  new  objection 
to  some  new  explanation ;  ‘  Perhaps,’  says  the  sophist,  ‘  the 
man  may  not  think  of  that,  Socrates;’  —  a  stroke  of  satire 
perhaps  a  little  too  broad,  but  designed  to  mark  a  sophist’s 
solicitude  rather  for  victory  than  truth :  ‘  By  the  dog,  Hippias,’ 
is  the  reply,  ‘  but  that  man  would  though  —  before  whom  I 
‘  should  be  most  of  all  ashamed  to  talk  nonsense,  and  affect  to 

*  say  something,  when  in  reality  I  have  said  nothing.’  ‘  WTio 
‘  is  this  man  ?  ’  ‘  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus ;  who  would 
‘  no  more  permit  me  to  speak  so  glibly  on  points  which  had  not 

*  been  thoroughly  investigated,  than  he  would  allow  me  to  talk 

*  of  things  I  am  ignorant  of,  as  if  I  knew  them.’ 

The  same  familiarity  and  doggedness  in  reducing  an  opponent 
to  the  last  extremities,  is  pleasantly  displayed  in  other  parts  of 
the  same  dialogue.  Thus,  when  in  refuting  one  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  Hippias,  Socrates  presses  him  to  say,  whether  he  does 
not  ‘  think  that  a  sycamore  ladle,  under  given  circumstances,  is 

*  more  beautiful  than  one  of  gold,’  the  sophist,  who  strongly 
reluctates  against  this  and  other  vulgar  illustrations  of  so 
‘  noble  ’  a  subject,  suddenly  bethinks  himself  of  another  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  asks,  ‘  Shall  I  tell  you  now,  Socrates,  what  you 

*  shall  say  the  beautiful  is,  so  as  to  prevent  the  man  from  all 
‘  further  cavilling  and  disputing  ?’  ‘  By  all  means,’  says  Socrates ; 

*  but  not  before  you  tell  me,  which  of  the  two  ladles  we  have 

*  been  talking  of  is  the  more  beautiful,  as  being  the  more  fit  and 

*  becoming.’  *  Well  then,  if  it  pleases  you,*^  says  Hippias, 
‘  answer  him,  it  is  that  made  of  the  sycamore  tree.’  ‘  Now,’ 
replies  Socrates,  *  you  may  say  what  you  were  just  going  to  say.’ 
To  another  exquisitely  vague  explanation  of  Hippias,  Socrates 
replies  that,  if  he  should  offer  such  a  solution  to  the  unknown 
querist,  he  is  afraid  that  he  shall  meet  with  something  worse 
than  ridicule  ;  that  he  will  get  a  beating  for  it.  ‘  Will  he  not 

*  be  punished,’  says  Hippias,  ‘  for  having  beaten  you  injuriously?’ 
‘  I  should  think  he  would  not,  Hippias,’  is  the  sly  retort: 

*  not  having  beaten  me  injuriously  if  I  had  made  him  such  an 

*  answer ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  deservedly.’  Repeatedly 
baffled  in  the  argument,  the  sophist,  with  a  sophist’s  effrontery, 
declares  that,  though  unaccountably  at  a  loss,  yet  if  he  could 
but  step  aside  for  a  moment,  and  meditate  a  little,  he  is  con- 
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fident  that  he  should  be  able  to  hit  upon  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  ‘  But  I  am  afraid,’  says  Socrates,  *  so  extreme  is  my 

*  desire  of  knowing  it,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  wait  your 

*  time ;  ’  and  he  again  embroils  him  in  fresh  difficulties  and 
contradictions. 

Socrates  does  not  mind  even  affecting  a  mental  infirmity  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  opponent  more  ridiculous.  For  in> 
stance,  when  Protagoras  has  once  and  again  broken  away  from 
the  close  fight  of  brief  question  and  answer  into  his  gorgeous 
declamation,  Socrates  laments  that  he  is  unhappily  gifted  with 
a  very  short  memory,  and  that  if  any  one  makes  long  discourses 
to  him,  he  straightway  forgets  the  subject  of  discussion.  He 
deplores  this  infirmity  —  heartily  wishes  that  it  were  otherwise 
—  but  since  it  is  so,  and  since  it  is  all  one  to  so  great  a  master 
of  eloquence  as  Protagoras  to  speak  copiously  or  briefly,  he  begs 
him  to  abridge  bis  answers  in  condescension  to  his  weakness. 
The  whole  scene,  down  to  where  Alcibiades  says  that  Socrates 
is  but  jeering  at  them  when  he  talks  of  his  short  memory,  and 
that  he  will  be  security  that  Socrates  shall  forget  nothing,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Platonic  raillery. 

Very  different,  and  in  some  respects  more  agreeable,  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  Socratic  irony,  as  he  exercised  it  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  youths,  who  repaired  to  him  for  instruction.  There  are 
the  same  general  characteristics  indeed,  and  the  same  amusing 
embarrassments  are  produo-ed  by  it,  but  they  are  directed  to  a 
different  end.  We  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the  sophist  as  a 
piece  of  poetical  justice ;  it  is  well  that  arrogance  and  conceit 
should  be  humbled,  and  hollowness  and  pretension  exposed.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Socrates  is  conversing  with  such  youths 
as  Thesetetus  and  Meno,  we  see  him  using  his  pleasantry,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  perplexing  them,  though  it  has  that  effect 
most  perfectly,  but  of  eliciting  their  own  latent  strength  and 
vigour  —  of  developing  their  faculties*  in  the  search  for  truth  — 
and  of  not  merely  teaching  them  truth,  but  teaching  them  the  yet 
more  difficult  art  of  finding  it  for  themselves.  Doubtless,  with  all 
this,  in  so  keen  an  anatomist  of  human  nature,  and  so  exact  an 
observer  of  individual  character,  there  is  conjoined  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  a  young  mind  at  work ;  of  beholding  the  pulsa¬ 
tions,  so  to  speak,  of  intellectual  life;  but  there  is  evidently 
also  a  love  —  half  sportive  and  half  serious,  —  of  watching  its 
mere  perplexities  —  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  it,  and,  as 
we  say,  bamboozling  it.  We  often  see  this  sort  of  play,  more  or 
less,  in  the  intercourse  of  great  minds,  when  humorous  and 
amiable,  with  the  young.  They  seem  to  enjoy  almost  equally 
the  spectacle  of  the  mystification  they  have  occasioned,  and  the 
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mental  activity  they  have  provoked;  they  love  to  puzzle  them  and 
enlighten  them  by  turns.  Young  people  are  quite  as  sensitive,  on 
their  part,  to  this  rapid  alternation  of  jest  and  earnest,  treacherous 
banter,  and  elective  aid.  The  stimulus  which  it  imparts  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  they  become  more  attached 
to  such  instructors  than  to  a  graver  and  more  didactic  pedagogue. 
But  while  it  was  doubtless  an  amusement  to  Socrates  to  watch 
the  efficct  of  his  puzzling  questions,  and  all  the  odd  discomfitures 
and  embarrassments  to  which  his  logic  subjected  his  young  dis¬ 
putants,  he  never  fails  in  their  case  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand. 
He  here  really  ‘hunted’  the  truth  with  them;  he  loved  to  share 
their  toils,  to  point  out  the  way  to  them,  to  beat  for  game,  and 
has  an  evident  satisfaction  in  letting  them  appear  to  take  as  pro¬ 
minent  a  part  as  ]K>ssiblc  in  running  it  down  and  killing  it  for 
themselves.  In  this  spirit  he  encourages  Theaetetus,  by  telling 
him  that  he  inherited,  in  behalf  of  the  young,  the  same  art  as 
that  of  his  mother  Phainarete,  who  was  one  of  those  good  matrons 
sent  for  in  haste,  when  some  young  Athenian  was  about  to  be 
born  into  the  world :  He  sustains,  he  says,  a  similar  reputable 
office  in  relation  to  niiud  —  that  his  business  is  to  assist  at  any 
intellectual  births  which  are  attended  with  special  difficulty,  and 
to  pronounce  whether  the  new-born  idea  is  w’orthy  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  live.  All  the  progeny  of  poor  Theietctus,  born  with 
many  throes,  expire  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light,  under  the 
rude  hand  of  this  logical  accoucheur. 

Of  the  different  way,  in  which  he  exercised  his  pleasantry 
according  as  he  was  dealing  wdth  a  sophist  or  with  an  ingenuous 
youth,  we  have  a  naive  statement  by  himself  in  the  Meno.  On 
the  latter  asking  what  Socrates  would  say,  if  it  were  objected  to  a 
definition  which  he  had  just  given,  that  one  of  the  terms  was  as 
little  understood  as  those  it  was  used  to  explain,  Socrates  replies, 

‘  I  should  say  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth:  And,  if  it  were 
‘  any  of  our  very  wise  and  wrangling  and  contentious  sophists 
‘  that  asked  the  question,  I  should  say,  “  I  have  spoken ;  and, 

‘  “  if  I  have  not  spoken  to  the  purpose,  it  is  your  business 
‘  “  to  take  up  the  discourse  and  refute  me.”  But  if  friends 
‘  now,  such  as  you  and  I  are,  want  to  have  a  little  conversation 
‘  together,  why,  we  must  answer  more  gently,  and  indeed 
‘  logically ;  for  perhaps  it  is  a  more  logical  proceeding,  not  simply 
‘  to  say  what  is  true,  but  to  say  it  by  means  of  truths  already 
‘  acknowledged  by  the  pupil.’ 

In  the  same  dialogue,  !^Ieno  is  supposed  to  tender  himself  in 
his  own  proper  person  as  an  example  of  the  victimising  force  of 
the  Socratic  logic.  He  compares  Socrates,  who  was  constantly 
infusing  doubt  into  others,  to  the  torpedo,  which  benumbed 
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whoever  touched  it :  And,  accordingly,  he  admits  that  he  felt 
under  his  hands  cramped  alike  in  thought  and  expression ;  though 
he  had  often  declaimed  with  fluent  elegance,  as  he  flattered 
himself,  on  the  subject  under  discussion  —  what  was  virtue  — 
he  now  found  himself  in  helpless  embarrassment.  Socrates 
replies,  that  he  does  not  raise  doubts  in  other  people  except 
when  he  is  himself  uncertain:  and  he  denies,  therefore,  the 
justness  of  the  comparison,  unless  the  torpedo  can  benumb 
itself  as  well  as  others. 

It  may  be  permitted  us  now  just  to  state  what  we  should  like 
to  see  executed  in  regard  to  an  English  Plato.  We  cannot 
admit  that  there  is  no  demand  for  Plato  in  this  country :  for  the 
repeated  editions  of  the  unworthy  version  from  Dacier  show 
that  the  public  is  not  unwilling  to  possess  something  of  this  great 
author.  For  anything  like  a  complete  translation,  we  are  well 
aware  that  we  must  be  content  to  wait  perhaps  for  years.  But, 
there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  we  need  wait  many  months 
for  such  a  selection  as  would  supply  our  chief  wants.  In  these 
days  of  cheap  publication,  when  the  matter  of  valuable  quartos 
is  compressed  into  close-printed,  but  still  very  handsome,  duo¬ 
decimos,  two  or  three  of  such  volumes  might  be  excellently  well 
tilled  by  a  selection  from  the  dialogues :  taking  as  its  basis 
(after  careful  revision  and  correction  by  some  competent  scholar) 
the  nine  dialogues,  so  skilfully  translated  on  the  whole  by 
Sydenham.  The  ‘  Menexenus’  of  West,  the  ‘  Apology,’  the 
*  Crito,’  and  the  ‘  Phmdo,’  from  some  modern  version  (similarly 
revised,)  should  be  added ;  as  also  new  translations  of  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
tagoras,’  the  ‘  Thca;tetu8,’  and  the  ‘  Gorgias.’  Of  the  three  last 
most  magnificent  compositions  it  is  disgraceful  to  our  literature 
that  we  have  no  creditable  version.  Surely  one  or  more  of  the 
contributors  to  Dr.  Smith’s*  excellent  dictionaries,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  might  confer  this  boon  upon  the  public. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  project  we  are  desirous  of  seeing 
executed  on  behalf  of  Plato  for  the  English  public.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  many  beautiful  fragments  which  may  be  found  in 
his  works,  which  are  either  capable  of  being  separated  without 
injury  from  the  context,  or  are  really  collateral  and  episodical 
to  the  main  topics  discussed.  We  have  often  thought  that  a  most 

•  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  two  publications,  the 
titles  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  this  article  (Nos.  I.  and 
II.),  and  which  also  are  edited  by  Dr.  Smith.  We  should  be  happy 
to  find  that  there  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him  to 
present  other  portions  of  Stallbaum’s  admirable  edition  in  a  similar 
form  ;  and  we  should  like  to  have  Stallbaum’s  Introductions  as  well 
as  Notes. 
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delightful  little  volume  might  be  eompiled  out  of  some  such  frag¬ 
ments  ;  presenting  entire  scenes  from  particular  dialogues, — for 
example,  the  higldy  graphic  introductions  and  conclusions  of 
many  of  them ;  —  some  of  the  noble  myths  and  fables  by 
which  Plato  illustrates  philosophic  truth  —  descriptions  of 
character — apophthegms  and  maxims  of  weighty  and  senten¬ 
tious  wisdom  —  and  select  portions  of  the  more  lively  and 
humorous  conversation.  Indeed,  the  entire  substance  of  many 
dialogues  might  in  this  way  be  compressed  into  a  very  narrow 
space,  by  connecting  the  series  of  such  extracts  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  topics  and  arguments  which  fill  up  the  intervals. 
To  the  majority  of  readers  such  a  mode  of  presenting  many 
parts  of  the  longer  and  more  difficult  dialogues  would  be  even 
more  intelligible,  and  far  less  tedious,  than  an  entire  translation ; 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  what  Gibbon  too  summarily  calls 
the  ‘  verbal  argumentation  ’  of  Socrates,  and  the  profuse  and 
often  prolix  illustrations,  are  a  little  apt  to  weary  the  patience 
of  any  reader,  who  is  not  either  a  philosopher  or  a  scholar. 

S»ich  a  work  as  we  venture  to  sketch  would  a  little  re¬ 
semble  Van  Heusde’s  entertaining  volumes  entitled  ‘  Initia 

*  Phllosophiac  Platonicae.’  We  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Knight, 
whether  it  might  not  form  two  or  three  volumes  of  his  popular 
scries,  and  we  should  certainly  felicitate  both  him  and  our¬ 
selves,  if  he  could  prevail  on  the  same  accomplished  scholar 
who  has  recently  given  us  such  admirable  translations  of  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  illustrative  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Rome, 
to  attempt  its  execution.  Or  if  the  task  of  compilation  be  too 
tedious  for  scholars  so  capable  of  better  things,  might  not  two 
or  three  combine  for  the  purpose,  —  each  taking  distinct  dia¬ 
logues?  One  or  two  scenes  from  the  ‘  Gorgias’  are  appended 
to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lewes’  manual  of  the  history  of 
philosophy ;  and,  though  necessarily  compressed,  they  are  trans¬ 
lated  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  hope  their  unknown  author 
might  be  persuaded  to  join  the  party.  Is  it  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  such  tribute  from  the  modern  scholarship  of  England 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  master  of  the  Academy,  who  has 
hitherto  been  so  inadequately  treated  by  English  translators  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  following  sentences  from  the 
article  on  Thomas  Taylor  inserted  in  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia :  ’ 

*  It  seems  that  our  professed  scholars  have  not  done  their  duty 

*  to  the  public :  if  they  had  given  us  good  translations  with 

*  their  own  annotations,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Taylor  would  not 

*  have  been  called  for.  .  .  .  There  are  important  works  yet 

*  untranslated,  and  there  are  many  translations  which  are  dis- 
*.graceful  to  the  literary  character  of  our  country;  it  is  time 
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*  then  that  our  scholars  should  look  to  these  matters,  and  see 

*  that  things  which  must  and  will  be  done,  be  done  well.’ 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  we  will  do  so  with  a  single 
remark.  We  certainly  hold  the  entire  dramatic  projection  and 
representation  of  Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  studying 
him,  it  is  impossible  that  his  character  as  a  teacher  of  ethics,  and 
his  life-like  mode  of  representation,  should  not  suggest  to  us 
another  character,  yet  more  wonderfully  depicted,  and  by  the 
same  most  difficult  of  all  methods,  that  of  dramatic  evolution  by 
discourse  and  action ;  of  one,  who  taught  a  still  purer,  sublimer, 
and  more  consistent  ethics,  pervaded  by  a  more  intense  spirit  of 
humanity  ;  of  one,  whose  love  for  our  race  was  infinitely  deeper 
and  more  tender ;  who  stands  perfectly  free  from  those  foibles 
which  history  attributes  to  the  real  Socrates,  and  from  that  too 
Protean  facility  of  manners  which,  though  designed  by  Plato  as 
a  compliment  to  the  philosophic  flexibility  of  his  character  of 
Socrates,  really  so  far  assimilated  him  with  mere  vulgar 
humanity  ;  of  one,  too,  whose  sublime  and  original  character  is 
not  only  exhibited  with  the  most  wonderful  dramatic  skill,  but 
in  a  style  as  unique  as  the  character  it  embodies  —  a  style  of 
simple  majesty,  which,  unlike  that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of  being 
readily  translated  into  every  language  under  heaven ;  of  one, 
whose  life  was  the  embodiment  of  that  virtue  which  Plato 
affirmed  would  entrance  all  hearts,  if  seen,  and  whose  death 
throws  the  prison  scenes  of  the  Ph®do  utterly  into  the  shade ; 
of  one,  lastly,  whose  picture  has  arrested  the  admiring  gaze  of 
many  who  have  believed  it  to  be  only  a  picture.  Now,  if  we 
feel  that  the  portraiture  of  Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato  in¬ 
volved  the  very  highest  exercise  of  the  highest  dramatic  genius, 
and  that  the  cause  was  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
effect,  it  is  a  question  which  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of 
a  philosopher,  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  one  of  the  obscurest 
periods  of  the  history  of  an  obscure  people,  in  the  dregs  of  their 
literature  and  the  lowest  depths  of  superstitious  dotage,  so 
sublime  a  conception  should  have  been  so  sublimely  exhibited  ; 
how  it  was  that  the  noblest  truths  found  an  oracle  in  the  lips  of 
the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the  maxims  of  universal  charity, 
advocates  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  selfish  of  narrow-minded 
bigots;  in  a  word,  who  could  be  the  more  than  Plato  (or  rather 
the  many,  each  more  than  Plato)  who  drew  that  radiant  por¬ 
trait,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  ‘  that  a  far  greater  than 
*  Socrates  is  there?’ 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and 
Robert  Southejf.  By  Joseph  Cottle.  London,  1847. 

2.  Biographia  Literaria;  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  my  Literary 
Life  and  Opinions.  By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Second- 
Edition,  prepared  for  publication  in  part  by  the  late  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  completed  and  published  by  his  Widow. 
London,  1847. 

3.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Taylor  of 
Nortcich,  containing  his  correspondence  of  many  years  with 
Robert  Southey,  Esq,  Compiled  and  edited  by  J.  W. 
Robberds,  F.G.S.  of  Norwich.  London,  1843. 

^PiiE  lives  of  Coleridge  and  Southey  arc  yet  to  be  written. 

For  that  of  Coleridge  a  lai^e  quantity  of  materials  has  from 
time  to  time  been  thrown  before  the  public ;  much  of  which  rela¬ 
tives  must  have  wished  withheld.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  now 
remaining  for  the  family,  would  be  to  find  a  kind  and  discerning 
friend,  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  relating  truly,  but  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  the  unhappy  passages  of  his  lil'e.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  five  pages  of  Mr.  Cottle’s  reminiscences,  without 
seeing  that  he  has  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  joined  to  one  of  the 
worst  judgments  of  any  man  that  ever  lived.  His  revelations,  to 
which  there  is  a  very  large  addition  in  this  new  edition,  apjiear 
to  leave  no  longer  any  choice  to  those,  who,  from  affection  to  his 
person  or  admiration  of  his  genius,  must  desire  that  the  life  and 
character  of  Coleridge  should  be  known  and  remembered  for 
good  as  well  as  for  evil, —  for  something  better  than  a  long 
tRun  of  humiliating  weaknesses  and  neglected  duties. 

Among  the  additions  to  Mr.  Cottle’s  new  edition  arc  a  number 
of  letters  from  Southey.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  what  re¬ 
lates  to  him  is  new ;  and  of  all  !Mr.  Cottle’s  disclosures  con¬ 
cerning  Coleridge,  the  opinion  of  him,  as  expressed  in  these 
letters,  is  the  most  painful.  The  disapprobation,  severely  as 
it  is  delivered,  does  Southey  no  discredit ;  no  impartial  person 
can  deny  its  justice.  At  the  same  time,  he  never  can  have 
wished  that  his  harsh  judgment  should  go  forth  alone  and  be 
supposed  to  represent  his  estimate  of  the  whole  of  Coleridge’s 
character,  or  all  his  feelings  towards  him.  Above  all,  most 
assuredly  he  never  could  have  imagined,  that  a  confidential  cor¬ 
respondence  with  their  common  friend  and  benefactor  would 
have  been  published  to  the  world,  while  any  children  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  were  alive  to  be  pained  by  their  nncle’s  testimony  against 
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their  father.  He  cannot  have  anticipated,  that  Mr.  Cottle  would 
‘  think  this  proper.’ 

Except  for  the  unseasonable  publication  of  these  passages, 
we  should  thank  Mr.  Cottle,  without  any  abatement,  for  giving 
us  so  many  of  Southey’s  letters.  His  life  might  be  almost 
written  from  his  correspondence  with  William  Taylor  for  the 
period  comprised  in  it  And  his  extensive  correspondence  with 
other  fnends  will  supply  his  biographer  with  materials  for  the 
rest.  This  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Southey,  for  his  letters  are 
the  perfection  of  letter  writing,  or  nearly  so ;  clear,  lively,  un¬ 
affected,  largely  dashed  with  humour,  and  entering  into  whatever 
he  is  writing  or  reading.  But,  what  is  still  more  in  his  favour, 
he  is  not  seen  here  as  the  fierce  controversialist  or  uncharitable 
politician.  On  the  contrary,  the  kind  and  friendly  heart  beams  out 
continually  from  them ;  so  that,  while  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
them,  our  sympathy  with  his  attachments  disposes  us  to  leave 
him  a  little  more  latitude  for  the  capriciousness  of  his  antipa¬ 
thies  than  of  old,  and  we  are  willing  to  put  a  lenient  construc¬ 
tion  upon  those  unpleasant  faults  of  temper,  and  provoking 
prejudices  and  errors  into  which  people  are  pretty  sure  of  falling, 
when  they  shut  themselves  up  with  their  women,  their  admirers, 
and  their  books.  ‘  Am  I  the  better  or  the  worse,’  he  asks  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  !Mr.  Taylor,  ‘  for  growing  alone  like  a  single 
o;ik?’  In  many  respects  worse,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  AVe 
meet  in  his  letters  with  many  a  harsh  criticism  on  contempora¬ 
ries,  of  whom,  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  judged 
differently ;  and  many  breedings  on  political  events,  which  he 
would  have  discarded,  had  he  but  come  a  little  oftener  to 
London,  and  let  himself  be  hustled  in  its  streets  and  contra¬ 
dicted  at  its  dinner  tables.  Such  passages  might  have  provoked 
us  to  anger,  if  we  had  still  to  deal  with  Southey  living ;  but  he 
is  gone :  —  the  grave  has  closed  over  a  writer  and  a  man  of  whom 
England  has  reason  to  be  proud,  and  our  angry  controversies 
are  buried  with  him. 

The  new  edition  of  Coleridge’s  ‘  Blographia  Litcraria  ’  was 
begun  and  carried  some  way  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  and  has  been  since  completed  by  a  lady  who 
is  the  poet’s  daughter,  and  nephew’s  widow.  Of  such  a  work 
we  would  speak  with  the  respect  due  alike  to  her  position,  her 
talents,  and  her  feelings.  She  describes,  in  a  few  touching 
words,  the  task,  which  had  thus  descended  on  her,  as  one  ‘  full 

*  of  affecting  remembrances,  and  brought  upon  me  by  the' 

*  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life.’  A  biographical  sketch,  begun  by 
her  husband,  but  which  does  not  proceed  farther  than  Coleridge’s 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  which  even  so  far  has  the  appearance 
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of  only  a  skeleton  sketch,  is  appended  to  the  work.  To  this 
Mrs.  Nelson  Coleridge  has  only  added  a  brief  chronological 
account  of  her  father’s  publications.  But  she  has  prefixed  a 
long  ‘  Introduction,’  in  answer  to  various  attacks.  We  abstain 
from  particular  criticism.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Cottle’s 
second  edition  of  his  *  Reminiscences,’  a  few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Biographia  Literaria,’ 
must  have  painfully  convinced  her,  how  disqualified  even  the 
gifted  daughter  of  a  gifted  parent  may  be  for  the  strict  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  judge,  in  a  case  like  the  present, — no  less,  how  vain 
her  affectionate  endeavours  to  clear  the  memory  of  her  father 
from  all,  and  even  heavy  blame. 

It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Cottle  was  engaged  in  preparing 
the  first  edition  of  his  book,  he  consulted  ^uthey  about  it. 
Southey’s  letters  on  this  occasion  are  now  published.  He  wrote 
as  follows,  14th  of  April,  1836,  and  again,  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  the  same  effect :  — 

*  If  you  are  drawing  up  your  “  Recollections  of  Coleridge  ”  for  sepa¬ 
rate  publication,  you  are  most  welcome  to  insert  anything  of  mine 
which  you  might  think  proper :  but  it  is  my  wish  that  nothing  of 
mine  may  go  into  the  hands  of  any  person  concerned  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  Coleridge’s  MSS. 

‘  I  know  that  Coleridge,  at  different  times  of  his  life,  never  let  pass 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  ill  of  me.  Both  Wordsworth  and  myself 
have  often  lamented  the  exposure  of  duplicity  •which  must  result  from 
the  publication  of  his  letters,  and  of  what  he  has  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  worshippers  by  whom  he  was  always  surrounded.  To 
Wordsworth  and  to  me  it  matters  little.  Coleridge  received  from  us 
such  substantial  services  as  few  men  have  received  from  those  whose 
friendship  they  had  forfeited.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  case  with 
Wordsworth,  as  it  was  with  me,  for  he  knew  not  in  what  manner 
Coleridge  had  latterly  spoken  of  him.  But  I  continued  all  possible 
offices  of  kindness  to  bis  children,  long  after  I  regarded  his  own  con¬ 
duct  with  that  utter  disapprobation  which  alone  it  can  call  forth  from 
all  who  had  any  sense  of  duty  and  moral  obligation.’ 

After  this  it  is  vwn  for  relatives  any  longer  to  let  their  affec¬ 
tions  dictate  to  them  more  than  a  qualified  version  of  the  life  of 
Coleridge.  It  is  a  brother-in-law  who  writes ;  and  that  brother- 
in-law,  Southey.  The  facts  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  incidents  arising  out  of  their  family  connec¬ 
tion  probably  aggravated  his  asperity  of  feeling;  and  that  a 
hasty  letter  to  a  friend  would  not  be  likely  to  contain  the  calm 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  character  of  his  departed 
brother-in-law,  for  which  he  would  wish  to  be  held  responsible 
to  the  world.  They  had  become  brothers-in-law  forty  years 
before.  There  arose,  even  then,  a  misunderstanding  l^tween 
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them,  and  for  several  months  an  estrangement.  In  1796,  they 
were  living  in  Bristol,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  hold¬ 
ing  no  intercourse.  Southey  made  the  first  overture  for  recon¬ 
ciliation,  by  sending  across  the  street  a  slip  of  paper  with  these 
words  from  Schiller’s  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  written  upon  it; 

‘  Fiesco !  Fiesco !  thou  leavest  a  void  in  my  bosom,  which  the 
*  human  race  thrice  told  will  never  fill  up.’  Forty  years,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  happened  to  excite  wrath,  would  not  have  utterly 
effaced  such  feelings.  His  admiration  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  his  friend  was  even  greater.  Some  years  after,  when  he 
thought  Coleridge  was  dying,  he  could  not  help  expressing  it  to 
William  Taylor  —  a  less  partial  judge :  — 

‘  Coleridge  and  I  have  often  talked  of  making  a  great  work  upon 
English  literature ;  but  Coleridge  only  talks,  and,  poor  fellow  !  he 
will  not  do  that  long,  I  fear  ;  and  then  I  shall  begin,  in  my  turn,  to 
feel  an  old  man,  —  to  talk  of  the  age  of  little  men,  and  complain  like 
Ossian.  It  provokes  me  when  I  hear  a  set  of  puppies  yelping  at  him, 
upon  whom  he,  a  great  good-natured  mastiff,  if  he  came  up  to  them, 
would  just  lift  up  his  leg  and  pass, on.  It  vexes  and  grieves  me  to  the 
heart,  that  when  he  is  gone,  as  go  he  will,  nobody  will  believe  what 
a  mind  goes  wnth  him,  —  how  infinitely  and  ten  thousand-thousand 
fold,  the  mightiest  of  his  generation.’ 

This  was  written  in  June,  1803;  in  December  he  was  still 
desponding  about  Coleridge’s  health. 

‘  I  know  not  when  any  of  his  works  will  appear,  and  tremble  lest 
an  untimely  death  should  leave  me  the  task  of  putting  together  the 
fragments  of  his  materials :  which,  in  sober  truth,  I  do  believe  would 
be  a  more  serious  loss  to  the  world  of  literature,  than  it  ever  suffered 
from  the  wreck  of  ancient  science.’ 

Southey’s  admiration  was  reciprocated  by  Coleridge;  and 
what  it  might  fall  short  of  in  homage  to  his  genius,  it  more 
than  made  up  for  in  its  testimony  to  his  moral  nature.  We  are 
tempted  to  extract  from  the  ‘  Biographia  Literaria  ’  (of  which 
we  are  glad  to  have  a  new  edition,  though  we  should  have 
preferred  it  less  burdened  with  commentary)  a  portion  of  an 
eloquent  eulogium  on  Southey,  to  which  his  nephew  informs  us 
that  Coleridge  referred  in  his  will,  as  expressing  his  latest  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  pity  that  Southey  should  have  ever  heard  of  any 
thing  to  the  contrary. 

‘  To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordinary  praise  in 
any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence  into  virtue,  not  only  free 
from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or 
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the  degradations  akin  to  intemperance.  That  sclieme  of  head,  heart, 
and  habitual  demeanour,  which  in  his  early  manhood  and  first  con¬ 
troversial  writings,  Milton,  claiming  the  piivilege  of  self-defence, 
asserts  of  himself,  and  challenges  his  calumniators  to  disprove :  this 
will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow-collegians,  and  his  maturer  friends, 
with  a  confidence  proportioned  to  the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge, 
bear  witness  to  as  again  realized  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.  Rut 
still  more  striking  to  those,  who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  are  familiar  with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear 
the  poet’s  matchless  industry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits :  the 
worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  pursuits ;  his  generous  submission  to 
tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make 
otherwise ;  and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of 
affection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for  himself  time  and 
power  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  various  departments,  than  almost 
any  other  writer  has  done,  though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of 
his  own  choice  and  ambition.  Rut  as  J^uthey  possesses,  and  is  not 
possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  master  even  of  his  virtues. 
The  regular  and  methodical  tenour  of  his  daily  labours,  which  would 
be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pursuits,  and  might  be  envied 
in  the  mere  man  of  business,  loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  his  manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  his  spirits.  Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always 
at  leisure.  No  less  punctual  in  trifies  than  steadfast  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  highest  duties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  dis¬ 
comforts  W'hich  irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  so  often  become  formidable  obstacles  both  to  happiness  and 
utility  :  while,  on  the  contrar}',  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and  in¬ 
spires  all  that  case  of  mind  in  those  around  him,  or  connected  with 
him,  which  i)crfect  consistency,  and  (if  such  a  W'ord  might  be  framed) 
absolute  r<'UahUitg,  equally  in  small  as  in  great  concerns,  cannot  but 
inspire  and  bestow  ;  when  this,  too,  is  softened,  without  being  weak¬ 
ened,  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know  few  men  who  so  well  de¬ 
serve  the  character  which  an  antient  attributes  to  Marcus  Cato, 
namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  inasmuch  as  he  seemed  to  act 
aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law  or  outward  motive,  but  by  the 
necessity  of  a  happy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise.  As  son, 
brother,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he  moves  with  firm  yet  light 
steps,  alike  unostentatious,  and  alike  exemplary.  As  a  w’riter,  he  has 
uniformly  made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity,  of  public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety  :  his  cause  has  ever  been 
the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  national  independence, 
and  of  national  illumination.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  62.) 

Coleridge  and  Southey  first  met  in  the  summer  of  1794  at 
Oxford.  Southey  was  at  that  time  an  undergraduate  at  Baliol, 
and  in  his  twentieth  year.  Coleridge  was  two  years  older,  and 
an  undergraduate  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Coleridge 
was  then  at  Cambridge  for  the  second  time,  after  having  been 
discliarged  by  his  friends  from  the  regiment  in  which  he  had 
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enlisted ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation  he  happened 
to  take  Oxford  on  his  way  to  Wales,  where  he  was  going  on 
a  pedestrian  tour  with  some  Cambridge  friends.  He  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Southey.  Their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
friendship.  They  had  many  points  of  common  interest ;  be¬ 
sides  both  being  poets  and  philosophers,  while  all  around  them 
were  tasking  their  faculties  by  academic  rule.  The  young  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  both  had  been  kindled  by  the  French  Revolution. 

*  Wat  Tyler  ’  was  written  about  this  time ;  ‘Joan  of  Arc  ’  had 
been  composed  the  year  before.  Both  had  abjured  university 
orthodoxy,  and  declared  themselves  Unitarians.  Southey,  who 
had  gone  to  Oxford  witli  a  view  to  the  Church,  was  now  on  the 
point  of  quitting  it  without  a  degree,  because  he  had  become  an 
Unitarian.  Coleridge  had  imbibed  Unltarlanism  at  Cambridge 
from  Frend,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  rustication  the  year  before  for  shouting  at  Frend’s  trial. 
The  two  new  friends  soon  parted.  Southey  went  home  to  his 
mother  at  Bath,  bidding  good  bye  to  Oxford  ;  Coleridge  made 
his  Welsh  tour,  at  the  end  of  which  he  too  was  to  have  gone 
home  to  Ottery  St.  Mary ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  diverged  to 
Bristol,  and  remained  there  and  at  Bath,  jdanning  with  Southey 
a  colony  of  choice  spirits  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah, 
where  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  common,  and  vice  and 
misery  to  be  unknown. 

This  is  the  scheme  known  by  the  imposing  name  of  Pantiso- 
cracy.  The  original  idea  was  Coleridge’s ;  he  had  nientioned  it 
to  Southey  at  Oxford,  and  the  scheme  w'as  reproduecd  at 
Bristol,  when  the  two  friends  determined  on  emigration. 
Southey  had  found  two  other  companions ;  George  Burnet,  an 
Oxfonl  friend,  the  son  of  a  Somersetshire  gentleman-farmer,  and 
Robert  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker  residing  at  Bath.  Eight  more 
recruits  at  least  were  wanted.  Coleridge  was  to  write  a  quarto 
volume  explanatory  of  the  project :  which,  besides  filling  up 
their  numbers,  was  expected  by  its  sale  to  augment  the  colonial 
exchequer.  Ways  and  means  were  much  needed.  ‘With  re- 
‘  gard  to  pecuniary  matters,’  Coleridge  vrrote  to  a  friend  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  enlist  in  the  service,  ‘  it  is  found  necessary,  if 
‘  twelve  men  with  their  families  emigrate  on  this  system,  that 
‘  2000/.  should  be  the  aggregate  of  their  contributions ;  but  infer 
‘  not  from  hence  that  each  man’s  quota  is  to  be  settled  with  the 
‘  littleness  of  arithmeticjil  accuracy.’  (‘  Biographia  Litcraria,’ 
new  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  344.)  Southey  and  Coleridge,  who  had 
no  money,  were  to  strain  every  nerve  to  raise  funds  by  writing. 
At  the  end  of  the  long  vacation  Coleridge  returned  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  complete  a  scries  of  ‘  Translations  of  ^lodern  Latin 
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*  Poems,*  for  which  he  had  issued  proposals,  and  had  already 
obtained  a  large  number  of  Cambridge  subscribers:  while 
Southey  staid  at  Bristol  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  ‘  Joan  of 
‘  Arc,’  and  to  write  more  poetry. 

Both,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  steps  to  provide  themselves 
with  one  requisite  for  the  founders  of  a  new  colony,  —  a  wife. 
They  were  engaged  to  be  married  to  two  sisters  living  at  Bath 
—  Edith  and  Sara  Fricker.  A  third  Miss  Fricker  was  already 
married  to  their  fellow-Pantisocratist,  Lovell. 

Coleridge  went  to  Cambridge,  and  published  there  the  ‘Fall 
‘  of  Robespierre,’  a  joint  production  by  himself  and  Southey ; 
but  nothing  was  done  with  the  projected  *  Translations :  ’  they 
shared  the  fate  of  innumerable  other  projects,  and  were  never 
finished.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  went  up  to  London  ;  and 
there,  in  the  pleasant  society  of  Charles  Lamb  and  other  old 
Christ’s  Hospital  school-fellows.  Miss  Fricker  and  Pantisocracy 
seemed  for  awhile  forgotten. 

‘  Coleridge  did  not  come  back  again  to  Bristol,’  Southey  writes, 
‘  till  January,  1795  ;  nor  would  he,  I  believe,  have  come  back  at  all, 
if  I  had  not  gone  to  London  to  look  for  him  :  for  having  got  there 
from  Cambridge,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  there  he  remained 
without  writing  either  to  Miss  Fricker  or  myself.  At  last  I  wrote  to 
Favell  (a  Christ’s  Hospital  boy,  whose  name  1  knew  as  one  of  his 
friends,  and  whom  he  had  set  down  as  one  of  our  companions,)  to 
inquire  concerning  him ;  and  learnt,  in  reply,  tliat  S.  T.  Coleridge 
was  at  the  “  Cat  and  Salutation,”  in  Newgate  Street.  Thither  I  wrote. 
He  answered  my  letter,  and  said  that  on  such  a  day  he  should  set  off 
for  Bath  by  the  waggon.  Lovell  and  I  walked  from  Bath  to  meet  him. 
Near  Marlborough  we  met  with  the  appointed  waggon  ;  but  no  S.  T. 
Coleridge  was  therein.  A  little  while  afterwards  I  went  to  London, 
and  not  finding  him  at  the  “  Cat  and  Salutation,”  called  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  and  was  conducted  by  Favell  to  the  “  Angel  Inn,”  Butcher 
Hall  Street,  whither  Coleridge  had  shifted  his  quarters.  I  brought 
him  then  to  Bath,  and  in  a  few  days  to  BristoL’ — {Cottle,  p.  405.) 

Charles  Lamb’s  readers  will  rememl)er  his  fond  and  frequent 
references  to  the  evenings  spent  with  Coleridge  at  the  ‘  Cat  and 
Salutation,’  when  they  sat  together,  reading  poetry  and  ‘  specu- 
‘  lating  on  Pantisocracy  and  golden  days  to  come  on  earth,’ 
and  ‘  drinking  egg-hot  and  smoking  Oronooko.’  Lamb  did  not 
then  know  the  pain,  which  every  additional  day  of  Coleridge’s 
lingering  in  London  was  giving  to  au  affectionate  and  trusting 
heart  at  Bath. 

Southey,  since  they  parted,  had  been  working  earnestly  and 
to  some  purpose.  He  and  Lovell  had  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems  together ;  and  he  had  struck  a  bargain  with  a  Bristol 
bookseller  for  the  publication  of  ‘Joan  of  Arc,’  such  a  bargain 
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as  probably  was  never  made  before  or  since,  by  a  young  and 
unknown  author  for  a  first  epic.  The  bookseller  was  Joseph 
Cottle,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Reminiscences :  ’  at  that  time  a  book¬ 
seller  at  Bristol,  of  about  four  years’  standing.  Southey,  who 
had  already  announced  ‘Joan  of  Arc’  for  publication  by  sub¬ 
scription,  was  introduced  to  him  by  Lovell.  On  reading  some 
parts  of  it  one  evening  to  Cottle,  he  was  astonished  by  the 
generous  offer  of  fifty  guineas  for  it,  and  fifty  copies  for  his  sub¬ 
scribers  —  more  than  the  subscription  list  amounted  to.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  on  his  return,  was  speedily  introduced  to  their  new 
Mecsenas ;  and  can  have  had  little  difficulty  in  closing  with  an 
offer  of  thirty  guineas,  to  be  paid  immediately,  for  a  volume  of 
small  poems,  a  great  part  of  which  was  still  to  be  written. 
Besides  this,  Southey  was  also  to  furnish  a  volume  of  small 
poems  on  the  same  terms :  and  some  lectures  which  they  gave 
at  Bristol,  were  well  attended  and  profitable.  Pantisocracy 
seemed  now  in  the  ascendant.  Coleridge  was  the  first  to  marry. 
He  married  in  October,  1795,  and  retired  with  his  wife  to  a 
small  cottage  at  Clevedon,  of  the  humble  rent  of  five  pounds  a 
year ;  this  was  to  be  their  temporary  abode  until  everything 
was  arranged  for  emigration  to  the  Susquehannah.  Southey, 
meanwhile,  w’as  cooling  upon  the  plan ;  and  when  he  married, 
a  month  after  Coleridge,  he  had  renounced  Pantisocracy.  A 
temporary  quarrel,  in  consequence,  ensued. 

Southey  was  married  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1795,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family,  no  other 
persons  being  present  than  Cottle  and  Cottle’s  sister.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  started  for  Lisbon  by  way  of  Co¬ 
runna  and  Madrid.  He  went  w’ith  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Hill,  who  had  supplied  the  place  of  father  to  him,  had  educated 
him  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  was  now  chaplain  to  the 
British  embassy  at  Lisbon.  Southey  deposited  his  wife  with 
Cottle's  sisters.  He  had  just  corrected  the  last  proof-sheet  of 
‘Joan  of  Arc,’  and  left  it  to  be  published  in  his  absence.  A 
letter  to  Cottle  from  Falmouth  before  embarkation,  explains 
his  clandestine  marriage.  The  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  so 
predominant  in  it,  promised  ill  for  his  union  with  Coleridge, 
whatever  it  might  do  for  that  with  Mrs.  Southey  ; — 

‘  My  dear  friend, — I  have  learnt  from  Lovell  the  news  from  Bris¬ 
tol,  public  and  private,  and  both  of  an  interesting  nature.  My  mar¬ 
riage  is  become  public.  You  know  that  its  publicity  can  give  me  no 
concern.  I  have  done  my  duty.  Perhaps  you  may  think  my  motives 
for  marrying  (at  that  time)  not  sufficiently  strong.  One,  and  that  to 
me  of  great  weight,  I  believe  was  not  mentioned  to  you.  There 
might  have  arisen  feelings  of  an  unpleasant  nature  at  the  idea  of  re- 
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ceiving  support  from  one  not  legally  a  husband :  and  (do  not  show 
this  to  Edith)  should  I  perish  by  shipwreck  or  any  other  casualty,  I 
have  relations  whose  prejudices  would  then  yield  to  the  anguish  of 
affection,  and  who  would  then  love  and  cherish,  and  yield  all  possible 
consolation  to  my  widow.  Of  such  an  evil  there  is  but  a  possibility  ; 
but  against  possibility  it  was  my  duty  to  guard.  Farewell’ 

In  six  months  Southey  returned  to  his  deferred  honeymoon, 
and  to  hear  of  the  success  of ‘Joan  of  Arc.’  In  November, 
1796,  he  went  up  to  London,  entered  at  Gray’s  Inn,  took 
lodgings  at  Newington  Butts,  and  began  to  keep  terms  and 
read  for  the  bar.  On  arriving  in  town  he  wrote  to  Cottle  with 
characteristic  energy.  But,  to  combine  poetry  with  law  baffled 
even  Southey :  — 

*  I  am  now  entering  on  a  new  way  of  life,  which  will  lead  me  to  in¬ 
dependence.  You  know  that  I  neither  lightly  undertake  any  scheme, 
nor  lightly  abandon  what  I  have  undertaken.  1  am  happy  because  I 
have  no  w’ant,  and  because  the  independence  I  labour  to  attain,  and  of 
attaining  which  my  expectations  can  hardly  be  disappointed,  will 
leave  me  nothing  to  wish.  I  am  indebted  to  you,  Cottle,  for  the  com¬ 
forts  of  my  later  time.  In  my  present  situation  1  feel  a  pleasure  in 
saying  thus  much. 

‘  Thank  God !  Edith  comes  on  Monday  next.  I  say  thank  God,  for 
I  have  never,  since  my  return  from  Portugal,  been  absent  from  her  so 
long  before,  and  sincerely  hope  and  intend  never  to  l>e  again.  On 
Tuesday  we  shall  be  settled,  and  on  Wednesday  my  legal  studies  begin 
in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  begin  with  “  Madoc  ”  in  the  evening.  Of 
this  it  is  needless  to  caution  you  to  say  nothing,  as  I  must  have  the 
character  of  a  lawyer ;  and  though  I  can  and  will  unite  the  two  pur¬ 
suits,  no  one  would  credit  the  possibility  of  the  union.  In  two  years 
the  poem  shall  be  finished,  and  the  many  years  it  must  lie  by  will 
afford  ample  time  for  correction. 

‘  I  have  declined  being  a  member  of  a  literary  club,  which  meet  at 
the  Chapter  Coffee  House,  and  of  which  I  have  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Surely  a  man  does  not  do  his  duty  who  leaves  his  wife  to 
evenings  of  solitude  ;  and  I  feel  duty  and  happiness  to  be  inseparable. 
I  am  happier  at  home  than  any  other  society  can  possibly  make  me. 
With  Edith  I  am  alike  secure  from  the  wearisomeness  of  solitude,  and 
the  disgust  which  I  cannot  help  feeling  at  the  contemplation  of  maiv- 
kind,  and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  suppress.’ 

Disgust  at  mankind,  is  strange  language,  except  in  the  nioutli 
of  Swift.  It  represents  a  feeling  wliich  no  sensible  man  will 
ever  countenance,  and  which  no  good  man  could  harbour  and 
be  happy :  So  leaving  Southey  till  he  is  in  better  humour  with 
his  fellow  creatures,  we  are  the  less  sorry  to  return  to  Coleridge 
in  his  cot  at  Clcvedon.  Ilis  nature  was  not  such  as  to  justify  us 
in  ex[)ccting  to  find  him  happy,  however  favourable  his  outward 
circumstances :  But,  unfortunately,  his  first  year  of  married  life 
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was  clouded  by  continual  uneasiness  about  the  means  of  living, 
and  by  continually  changing  schemes  of  subsistence.  He  had 
not  ^uthey’s  determination,  perseverance,  and  self-reliance. 
The  volume  of  poems,  which  Cottle  had  been  unwary  enough 
to  pay  for  beforehand,  had  made  little  progress  when  he 
married;  he  engaged  to  furnish  copy  every  day,  but  every 
day  brought  some  new  excuse  for  postponing  writing  till  to¬ 
morrow,  when,  of  course,  nothing  should  prevent  him.  After 
a  long  series  of  most  amusing  notes  of  this  description,  and  after 
many  delays  and  disappointments,  the  long  expected  volume 
was,  at  last,  published  in  the  spring  of  1796.  Before  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Cottle  had  promised  him  a  guinea  and  a  half  for  every 
hundred  lines  of  poetry  he  might  bring  him  after  the  volume 
was  finished ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  promise  Coleridge 
married.  Alas  !  little  did  he  know  himself.  He  could  sketch  out 
books  in  his  head,  and  compose  rapidly  in  thought,  but  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difiBculty  that  he  could  force  himself  to  write. 
Some  of  the  visions  which  were  floating  through  his  head  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  found  their  way  into  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Poole  three  days  afterwards :  — 

‘  I  shall  assuredly  write  rhymes,  let  the  nine  Muses  prevent  it  if 
they  can.  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Magazine  for  various 
reasons.  It  is  a  thing  of  monthly  anxiety  and  quotidian  bustle.  To 
publish  a  magazine  for  one  year  would  be  nonsense ;  and  if  I  pursue, 
what  1  mean  to  pursue,  my  school-plan,  I  could  not  publish  it  for 
more  than  one  year.  In  the  course  of  half-a-year  I  mean  to  return 
to  Cambridge,  having  previously  taken  my  name  off  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  control ;  and,  hiring  lodgings  there  for  myself  and  wife, 
finish  my  great  work  of  Imitations  in  two  volumes.  My  former 
works,  I  hope,  prove  somewhat  of  genius  and  of  erudition :  this  will 
be  better,  it  will  show  great  industry  and  manly  consistency.  At  the 
end  of  it  I  shall  publish  proposals  for  a  schooU — {Biogr.  Lit.,  VoL  ii. 
p.  348.) 

None  of  all  this  came  to  pass.  In  a  short  time  Coleridge 
found  Clevedon  too  far  from  men  and  books,  and  moved  to 
Bristol.  In  the  beginning  of  1796  he  projected  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  called  the  ‘  Watchman,’  travelled  to  most  of  the  chief 
towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts  for  subscribers,  preaching 
wherever  he  stayed  a  Sunday  in  the  Unitarian  chapels,  and 
returned  to  Bristol  with  a  subscription  list  full  of  promise. 
The  first  number  of  the  ‘Watchman’  was  published  on  the 
1st  of  March ;  it  was  dropped  at  the  tenth  number  with  a  loss. 
The  management  of  a  periodical  publication  was  the  last  thing 
for  Coleridge  to  succeed  in.  Soon  afterwards,  an  accidental* 
visit  of  jMr.  Perry  to  Bristol  oj)encd  a  prospect  of  profitable 
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connection  with  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,’  nnd  Coleridge  made 
up  his  mind  to  establish  himself  in  London.  This  went  off. 
He  sustained  another  disappointment  in  the  loss  of  a  situation, 
which  had  been  offered  him,  of  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Mrs.  Evans,  a  widow  lady  living  in  Derbyshire.  He  had  ac¬ 
tually  gone  with  Mrs.  Coleridge  to  stay  in  Mrs.  Evans’s  house. 
■It  was  then  suggested  to  him,  with  offers  of  patronage,  to  take 
a  house  at  Derby,  and  receive  pupils ;  he  engaged  for  a  house : 
but  this  plan  was  also  given  up,  why  does  not  appear.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  of  restless  and  feverish  uncertainty,  Cole¬ 
ridge  settled  himself,  towards  the  close  of  1796,  in  a  small 
cottage  at  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  adjoining  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Poole.  He  had  now  a  child,  whom,  in  the 
height  of  his  admiration  of  Hartley’s  Metaphysics,  he  christened 
Hartley.  At  this  tune,  too,  his  means  were  increased  by  receiv¬ 
ing  as  an  inmate  a  Cambridge  friend  and  brother  poet,  Charles 
Lloyd,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Birmingham  banker,  who  had  been 
led  by  the  mere  force  of  love  and  admiration  to  propose  living 
with  him.  Here  Coleridge  remained  till  he  went  to  Germany 
in  the  autumn  of  1798.  This  is  the  residence  referred  to  in  the 
beautiful  lines  to  his  brother : 

‘  Beside  one  friend 

,  Beneath  the  impervious  covert  of  one  oak 

I’ve  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father ;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly  whispering  voice, . 

Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths, 

Bright  with  no  fading  colours.’ 

Mr.  Poole  was  a  Somersetshire  country  gentleman  and  ma- 
^strate,  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  combining  considerable 
practical  talent  with  a  highly  cultivated  taste :  Southey  and 
Coleridge  had  become  acquainted  with  him  accidentally,  while 
they  were  meditating  ‘  Pantisocracy  ’  at  Bristol ;  and  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  their  fortunes  ever  afterwards.  He  had  lately 
circulated  among  some  friends  a  proposal  for  a  subscription 
for  an  annuity  f^or  Coleridge;  which,  by  relieving  him  from 
actual  want,  might  set  his  mind  more  at  ease  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  works  worthy  of  his  talents ;  not  succeeding  in  this,  he 
invited  Coleridge  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  cottage  by 
his  house.  To  ^Ir.  Poole  Coleridge  owed  three  friendships, 
which  had  a  great  effect  on  his  after  life ;  those  of  William 
Wordsworth  and  the  two  brothers  Thomas  and  Josiah  Wedge- 
wood.  Wordsworth,  at  the  time  of  Coleridge’s  settling  at 
Stowey,  was  about  twenty  miles  off,  at  llacedown,  in  Dor- 
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eetshire;  and  in  the  summer  of  1797  he  moved  to  a  place 
called  Allfoxden,  close  to  Stowey.  The  two  poets  rambled 
together  over  the  Somersetshire  hills,  discussed  the  principles 
of  ix)etry,  and  planned  and  produced  the  famous  ‘Lyrical 
‘  Ballads.’  Each  wrote  a  tragedy  :  Coleridge  undertook  his  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sheridan,  who,  when  it  was  sent  to  him, 
took  no  notice  of  it ;  it  was  ‘  Remorse,’  and  was  not  published 
till  1813.  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  is  still  unpublished.  Making 
every  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  friendship, 
Coleridge’s  testimony,  in  a  letter  to  Cottle,  of  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  him  at  the  time  is  certainly  remarkable ; 
more  especially  as  the  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  AVordsworth 
have  never  considered  his  genius  dramatic :  — 

‘  I  speak  with  heartfelt  sincerity  and  I  think,  with  unblinded  judg* 
ment,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  feel  myself  a  little  man  by  his  side,  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  myself  a  less  man  than  I  formerly  thought  myself. 
His  drama  is  absolutely  wonderful.  You  know  I  do  not  compionly 
speak  in  such  abrupt  and  unmingled  phrases,  and  therefore  will  the 
more  readily  believe  me,  there  are  in  the  piece  those  profound  touches 
of  the  human  heart,  which  I  find  three  or  four  times  in  the  “Robbers” 
of  Schiller,  and  often  in  Shakspeare,  but  in  AVordsworth  there  are  no 
inequalities.’ 

Through  the  Wedge  woods  Coleridge  became  acquainted  with 
Mackintosh,  and  by  him  was  introduced  to  Stuart,  Mackintosh’s 
brother-in-law,  then  editor  of  the  ‘  Morning  Post in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote  occasional  poetry  for  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  1798  he  received  an  invitation  to  settle  as 
an  Unitarian  minister  at  Shrewsbury  ;  Thomas  W^dgewood 
hearing  of  it  wrote  to  dissuade  him,  and  sent  him  a  present  of 
a  hundred  pounds ;  but,  as  the  Shrewsbury  invitation  opened 
to  him  for  the  first  time  the  prospect  of  a  certain  income,  he 
determined  to  entertain  it,  —  and  returning  AVedgewood  his 
cheque,  he  went  off  to  Shrewsbury  to  preach  the  probation  ser¬ 
mon.  Among  his  auditors  on  that  occasion  was  AVilliam  Haz- 
litt,  whose  father  was  Unitarian  minister  at  AA'^ein,  and  who  has 
published  a  vivid  account  of  the  delight  and  admiration,  which 
the  sermon  kindled  in  him.  The  impression  was  universaL 
But  the  Shrewsbury  Unitarians  were  to  be  disappointed  of  their 
preacher ;  for  the  AVedgewoods,  bent  on  securing  Coleridge  for 
literature,  wrote  to  him  at  Shrewsbury,  and  offered  him,  if  he 
would  come  back,  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  life.  The  offer  was  immediately  and  gratefully  accepted.  The 
first  volume  of  the  ‘  Lyrical  Ballads,’  containing  the  ‘  Ancient 
Mariner  ’  and  a  few  other  small  jwems  by  Coleridge,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  AV^ordsworth’s,  was  published  by  Cottle 
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in  the  summer  of  1798 ;  and  in  the  autumn  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  set  out  together  for  Germany. 

*  Have  you  seen,’  (writes  Southey  to  Wm.  Taylor,  Sept  1798),  ‘  a 
Tolume  of  Lyrical  Btdlads,  &c.  ?  They  are  by  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth,  though  their  names  are  not  affixed.  Coleridge’s  ballad  of  the 
“  Ancient  Mariner”  is  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  German  sublimity  I 
ever  saw.  Many  of  the  others  are  very  fine  ;  and  some  I  shall  read 
upon  the  same  principle  that  led  me  through  Trissino,  whenever  1  am 
afraid  of  writing  like  a  child  or  an  old  woman.’ 

'  Such  a  criticism  on  the  ‘Lyrical  Ballads’  by  one  of  the 

*  Lake  Poets  ’  will  probably  take  many  of  our  readers  by  sur¬ 
prise.  But  a  variance  in  their  tastes,  so  deeply  grounded,  ought 
to  prepare  us  for  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  and  for  at 
least  an  equal  indifference  on  the  part  of  Wordsworth  to  the 
poetry  of  Southey.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  yet  fallen  in 
one  another’s  way.  Their  friendship  did  not  begin  till  some 
years  later,  after  Southey  had  settled  at  Keswick. 

From  the  time  Southey  had  gone  over  to  the  law,  he  seems  to 
have  seen  or  heard  little  of  Coleridge.  But  they  are  together 
again  for  a  few  weeks  in  Devonshire  in  the  autumn  of  1799, 
immediately  after  Coleridge’s  return  from  Germany.  The  latter 
had  worked  hard  there ;  and  was  now  full  of  a  projected  ‘  Life  of 

*  Lessing,’  for  which  he  had  made  a  large  collection  of  materials, 
but  which,  (we  might  almost  say,  of  course,)  was  never  written. 
In  the  mean  time  Southey,  who  had  previously  spent  two  legal 
years  in  London,  had  been  living  for  the  last  twelve  months  at 
Westbury  near  Bristol.  We  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  went 
up  regularly  enough  to  London  to  eat  his  Gray’s  Inn  dinners : 
the  evidence  that  he  was  prosecuting  his  poetical  studies  with  a 
keener  sense  of  his  true  calling,  is  more  substantial.  He  had 
already  finished  ‘  Madoc  ’  and  commenced  *  Thalaba !  ’  During 
his  residence  at  Westbury  he  acquired  an  intimate  friend  in 
Davy,  who  had  lately  come  to  Bristol  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Beddoes 
at  the  Pneumatic  Institution,  and  was  laying  there  the  foundation 
of  future  eminence.  Southey  has  commemorated  this  happy  year 
in  one  of  those  pleasant  autobiographical  prefaces,  which  give 
such  interest  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems. 

‘  This  was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life.  I  never  before 
or  since  produced  so  much  poetry  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
smaller  pieces  were  communicated  by  letter  to  Charles  Lamb,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  his  animadversions.  I  was  then  also  in  habits 
of  the  most  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Davy,  then  in  the 
flower  and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We  were  within  an  easy  walk  of 
each  other,  over  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ground  in  that  beautiful 
part  of  England.  When  I  went  to  the  Pneumatic  Institution,  he  had 
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to  tell  me  of  some  new  experiment  or  discovery,  and  of  the  views 
which  it  opened  for  him  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Westbury,  there  was 
a  fresh  portion  of  “  Madoc”  for  his  hearing.’ 

Coleridge,  on  rejoining  Southey,  after  so  long  a  separation, 
would  have  much  to  report  of  his  fellow-traveller,  Wordsworth ; 
in  return,  Southey  would  have  much  to  relate  of  his  friend 
Davy.  ‘  He  is  a  miraculous  young  man,’  Southey  wrote  to 
William  Taylor,  ‘  whose  talents  I  can  only  wonder  at.’ 
Southey  was  at  this  time  editing  an  ‘  Annual  Anthology  and 
Davy  was  supplying  him  with  poetry  for  it.  Coleridge  and 
Southey  projected,  while  they  were  together,  a  joint  poem  in 
hexameters,  on  Mahomet :  the  memory  of  which  survives,  w'e 
suppose,  in  that  striking  fragment,  beginning, 

*  Utter  the  song,  O  my  soul,  the  flight  and  return  of  Mohammed,’  &c., 

one  of  the  few  readable  attempts  of  the  kind  (being  only  four¬ 
teen  lines)  in  the  English  language.  When  they  next  parted, 
Coleridge  went  from  Devonshire  to  London  to  write  leading 
articles  for  the  ‘  Morning  Post;’  and  Southey  to  a  house  that 
he  had  taken  in  the  village  of  Burton,  near  Christchurch,  in 
Hampshire. 

Coleridge  spent  the  next  six  months  in  London,  engaged  in 
writing  for  the  *  Morning  Post,’  and  in  translating  ‘Wallenstein.’ 
He  seems  never  to  have  worked  so  hard  as  during  his  residence 
in  Germany,  and  for  several  months  afterwards.  In  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  tendency  to  describe  as  done  that  which  was  only 
intended,  some  deduction,  perhaps,  is  to  be  made  from  the 
report  he  rendered  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wedge  wood  of  his  present 
labours ;  — 

‘  I  shall  remain  in  London  till  April.  The  expenses  of  my  last 
year  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  exert  my  industry,  and  many  other 
good  ends  are  answered  at  the  same  time.  Likewise,  by  being  obliged 
to  write  without  much  elaboration,  I  shall  greatly  improve  myself  in 
naturalness  and  facility  of  style,  and  the  particular  subjects  on  which 
I  write  for  money  are  nearly  connected  with  my  future  schemes. 
My  mornings  I  give  to  compilations,  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be 
wholly  useless ;  and  for  which,  by  the  beginning  of  April,  I  shall  have 
earned  nearly  150/.  My  evenings  to  the  theatres,  as  I  am  to  con¬ 
duct  a  sort  of  dramaterye,  or  series  of  essays  on  the  drama,  both  its 
general  principles  and  likewise  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
the  English  theatres.  This  I  shall  publish  in  the  ‘  Morning  Post.’ 
My  attendance  on  the  theatres  costs  me  nothing ;  and  Stuart,  the 
editor,  covers  my  expenses  in  London.  Two  mornings  and  one  whole 
day,  I  dedicate  to  these  essays  on  the  possible  progressiveness  of  man, 
and  on  the  principles  of  population.  In  April  I  retire  to  my  greater 
work, — “  The  Life  of  Lessing.’” — {Cottle,  p.  430.) 
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In  another  letter  from  London  he  gives  us  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  a  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons :  — 

‘  Pitt  and  Fox  completely  answered  my  preformed  ideas  of  them. 
The  elegance  and  high  finish  of  Pitt’s  periods,  even  in  the  most 
sudden  replies,  is  curious ;  but  that  is  all.  He  argues  but  so  so,  and 
does  not  reason  at  all.  Nothing  is  rememberable  of  what  he  says. 
Fox  possesses  all  the  full  and  overflowing  eloquence  of  a  man  of  clear 
head,  clear  heart,  and  impetuous  feelings.  He  is  to  my  mind  a  great 
orator  ;  all  the  rest  that  spoke  were  mere  creatures.  I  could  make  a 
better  speech  myself  than  any  that  1  heard,  except  Pitt  and  Fox.  I 
reported  that  part  of  Pitt’s  speech  which  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets  ; 
not  that  I  report  ex  officio,  but  my  curiosity  having  led  me  there,  I 
did  Stuart  a  service  by  taking  a  few  notes.  I  work  from  morning  to 
night,  but  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  completed  my  purpose,  and 
then  adieu  to  London  for  ever.  We  newspaper  scribes  are  true  galley 
slaves.  When  the  high  winds  of  events  blow  loud  and  frequent,  then 
the  sails  are  hoisted,  or  the  ship  drives  on  of  itself.  When  all  is  calm 
and  sunshine,  then  to  our  oars.’ 

In  the  spring  Coleridge  went  to  Stowey,  and  after  a  short 
time  removed  to  Keswick,  within  reach  of  Wordsworth,  who  by 
this  time  had  made  out  his  way  to  Grasmere.  Coleridge  was  now 
settled  at'the  Lakes  for  some  years.  He  continued  to  write  from 
Keswick  for  the  ‘  Morning  Post,’  but  Mr.  Stuart  will  be  believed 
w’hen  he  says,  very  iiTCgularly.  We  will  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgewood  (Nov.  1.  1800),  his  own  view  of  his 
new  residence  at  Keswick,  the  house  which  afterwards  became 
Southey’s  home  for  life :  — 

‘  The  room  in  which  I  write  commands  six  distinct  landscapes ;  the 
two  lakes,  the  vale,  the  river  and  mountains,  and  mists,  and  clouds, 
and  sunshine,  make  endless  combinations,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
for  ever  talking  to  each  other.  Often  when  in  a  deep  study,  I  have 
walked  to  the  window  and  remained  there  looking  without  seeing ; 
all  at  once  the  lake  of  Keswick  and  the  fantastic  mountains  of  Bor- 
rowdale  at  the  head  of  it  have  entered  into  my  mind,  with  a  sudden¬ 
ness  as  if  I  had  been  snatched  out  of  Cheapside  and  placed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and  that  is  a  delightful  feeling,— 
these  fits  and  trances  of  novelty  received  from  a  long  known  object. 
The  river  Greta  flows  behind  our  house,  roaring  like  an  untamed  son 
of  the  hills,  then  winds  round  and  glides  away  in  the  front,  so  that 
we  live  in  a  peninsula.  But  besides  this  etherial  eye  feeding,  we 
have  very  substantial  conveniences.  Our  garden  is  part  of  a  large 
nursery  garden,  which  is  the  same  to  us  and  as  private  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  our  own,  and  then  too  we  have  delightful  walks  with¬ 
out  passing  our  garden  gates.  My  landlord,  who  lives  in  the  sister 
house,  for  the  two  houses  are  built  so  as  to  look  like  one  great  one,  is 
a  modest  and  kind  man,  of  a  singular  character.  By  the  severest 
economy  he  has  raised  himself  from  a  carrier  into  the  possession  of 
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a  comfortable  independence.  He  was  always  very  fond  of  reading, 
and  has  collected  nearly  500  volumes,  of  our  most  esteemed  modern 
writers,  such  as  Gibbon,  Hume,  Johnson,  &c.  His  habits  of  economy 
and  simplicity  remain  with  him,  and  yet  so  very  disinterested  a  man 
I  scarcely  ever  knew.  Lately,  when  I  wished  to  settle  with  him 
'about  the  rent  of  our  house,  he  appeared  much  affected,  told  me  that 
my  living  near  him,  and  the  having  so  much  of  Hartley’s  company 
were  great  comforts  to  him  and  his  housekeeper;  that  he  had  no 
children  to  provide  for,  and  did  not  mean  to  marry,  and,  in  short, 
that  he  did  not  want  any  rent  from  me.  This  of  course  I  laughed 
him  out  of ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any  rent  for  the  first 
half  year,  under  the  pretext  that  the  house  was  not  completely  fur¬ 
nished.  Hartley  quite  lives  at  the  house  ;  and  it  is,  as  you  may  sup¬ 
pose,  no  small  joy  to  my  wife  to  have  a  good,  affectionate,  motherly 
woman  divided  from  her  only  by  a  wall.’ 

Southey’s  health  had,  in  the  mean  time,  given  way  under  his 
various  and  incessant  labours ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  he  sailed, 
with  his  wife,  for  Lisbon,  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  year 
in  Portugal.  !Medical  advisers  had  recommended  change  to  a 
warmer  climate.  If  an  Englishman  at  that  time  had  had  greater 
choice,  Southey  nevertheless  would  probably  have  chosen  Lisbon, 
for  his  uncle  was  still  chaplain  there ;  and  the  thought  of  writing 
a  History  of  Portugal  had  already  crossed  his  mind.  A 
southern  climate  speedily  revived  him,  and  he  was  soon  at  work 
as  hard  as  ever,  collecting  materials  for  a  Portuguese  history," 
and  finishing  *  Thalaba,’  which  he  sent  home,  to  be  published 
before  his  return.  Davy,  and  an  old  school-friend,  Danvers, 
corrected  the  press  for  him.  Of  his  historical  researches,  he 
sent  an  interesting  account  to  W.  Taylor :  — 

‘  I  am  up  to  the  ears  in  chronicles,  a  pleasant  day’s  amusement ; 
but  battles  and  folios,  and  heroes  and  monarchs  teaze  me  terribly  in 
my  dream.  I  have  just  obtained  access  to  the  public  manuscripts, 
and  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  tempt  me — five  folios — the  whole 
black  catalogue ;  yet  I  am  somewhat  shy  of  laying  heretical  hands 
upon  these  bloody  annals.  The  holy  office  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
There,  however,  it  is  that  I  must  find  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  here  and  its  ineffectual  efforts.  I  obtain  access  through 
one  of  the  censors  of  books  here,  an  ex-German  divine,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Catholic  service,  professing  the  one  faith  with  the  same  sin¬ 
cerity  that  he  preached  the  other;  a  strong-headed,  learned,  and 
laborious  man,  curious  enough  to  preserve  his  authoritative  revisions 
of  all  that  is  permitted  to  be  printed  or  sold  in  Portugal.  These  re¬ 
visions  I  have  seen,  and  by  this  means  become  acquainted  with  what 
is  not  brought  to  light.  The  public  library  here  is  magnificently 
established  ;  the  books  well-arranged,  with  ample  catalogues,  a  libra¬ 
rian  to  every  department,  and  free  access  to  all — without  a  cloak. 
The  Museum  is  also  shut  to  all  in  this  the  common  dress,  a  good 
trait  of  national  honesty.  The  ruin  of  the  priests  gave  rise  to  this 
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foundation.  Tlieir  libraries  were  all  brought  to  Lisbon,  and  the 
books  remained  as  shovelled  out  of  the  carts  for  many  years.  They 
are  not  yet  wholly  arranged.  English  writers  are  very  few,  scarcely 
any.  But  for  what  regards  the  Peninsula,  for  church  and  monastic 
history,  and  the  laborious  and  valuable  compilations  of  the  two  last 
centuries,  a  more  complete  collection  does  not  probably  exist.  I  regret 
my  approaching  return  to  England,  and  earnestly  wish  I  could  remain 
six  or  seven  years  in  a  country  whose  climate  so  well  suits  me,  and 
where  I  could  find  ample  and  important  occupation.  Once  more  I 
must  return,  when  my  history  shall  be  so  far  completed  as  is  possible 
at  home,  to  give  it  its  last  corrections  here.’ 

Southey  returned  to  England  in  July,  1801,  with  restored 
health,  and  a  large  collection  of  historical  materials.  He 
had  had  thoughts  while  in  Lisbon,  from  his  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  of  going  out  to  the  Indian  bar, 
but  these  were  soon  dismissed  ;  it  would  have  prevented 
him  from  writing  the  History  of  Portugal,  and  this  was  to 
be  his  great  work,  and  passport  to  posterity.  On  his  return 
to  England,  prospects  of  official  preferment,  compatible  with  his 
literary  plans,  dawned  upon  him.  ‘  I  have  the  hope  and  })ros- 

*  pect,’  he  announces  to  W.  Taylor,  *  of  visiting  Italy  in  a 
‘  provident  way  —  as  secretary  to  some  legation  there  —  an 

*  office  of  little  trouble ;  with  the  prosjKjct  of  ^vancement.  My 
‘  destination  will  probably  be  Palermo ;  if  peace  comes,  as  likely 

*  to  any  of  the  other  states,  and  as  willingly.  Ultimately,  I 
‘  look  to  Lisbon,  and  certainly  to  a  long  absence  from  England.’ 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  to  be  with  his  brother-in-law.  ‘  I  am 

*  going  to  Keswick,  to  pass  the  autumn  with  Coleridge  —  to 

*  work  like  a  negro,  and  to  arrange  his  future  plans  with  my 
‘  own.  He  is  miserably  ill,  and  must  quit  England  for  a  warmer 

*  climate,  or  jjerish.  I  found  letters  announcing  his  determination 

*  to  ship  himself  and  family  for.  the  Azores :  this  I  have  stopped ; 

*  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  accompany  me  abroad.’ 
But  Dublin,  and  not  Palermo,  became  Southey’s  destination. 
As  early  as  Kovcml)er,  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to 
]Mr.  Corry,  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  one  year. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Corry,  but  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  ^Ir.  Rickman,  afterwards  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  —  at  that  time  priv.ate  secretary  to  Abbott, 
secretary  for  Ireland.  Southey  had  made  Rickman’s  friendship 
at  Burton,  while  relaxing  from  his  law  studies,  in  the  long 
vacation  of  1796.  The  appointment  was  limited  to  a  year, 
that  the  master  and  secretary  might  see  how  they  suited  each 
other  before  they  were  further  bound.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Southey  ceased  to  be  secretary ;  ‘  losing,’  he  writes,  *  a  foolish 
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‘  office  and  a  good  salary.  The  salary  I  might  have  kept, 

‘  if  I  would  have  accepted  a  more  troublesome  situation,  that 
‘  of  tutor  to  his  son.  All  this  was  transacted  with  ministerial 
*  secrecy  and  hints ;  but  with  respectful  civility,  —  so  much 
‘  for  that.’  He  had  valued  the  appointment  only  as  giving 
him  a  salary,  which  would  place  him  above  the  necessity  of 
writing  for  daily  bread,  and  would  leave  him  time  for  the 
careful  composition  of  the  works  which  were  to  bring  him  fame. 
His  heart  had  been  all  the  while  in  his  literary  pursuits.  Within 
ten  days  of  his  installation  as  private  secretary,  he  wrote  to  W. 
Taylor,  projecting  a  new  Review.  During  his  year  of  office, 
half  of  which  was  spent  in  London,  and  the  other  half  in 
Dublin,  he  made  some  progress  with  the  ‘  Curse  of  Kehama,’ 
and  worked  steadily  at  his  History.  When  he  lost  his  private 
secretaryship,  he  found  consolation  for  the  loss  of  income  in  the 
sense  of  freedom.  He  w'as  now  at  liberty  to  bury  himself  in 
the  country,  and  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet.  His  first  thought 
was  to  settle  in  Wales,  and  a  treaty  for  a  house  in  the  Vale  of 
Neath  was  all  but  concluded.  Disappointed  of  this,  he  took  up 
his  quarters  for  some  months  at  Bristol,  w'here  he  was  always, 
as  it  were,  at  home,  and  house-hunted  in  all  directions,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  The  loss  of  his  first  and  then  only  child  drove 
him  away  in  August,  1803;  he  joined  Coleridge  at  Keswick, 
and  did  not  again  move.  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  continued  their 
joint  residence  till  the  spring  of  1807,  when  Southey  took  the 
house  for  himself. 

The  letter,  in  which  he  conveyed  to  his  friend  W.  Taylor  the 
intelligence  of  his  planting  himself  for  a  permanence  at  the 
Lakes,  contained  other  im{)ortant  news.  On  the  break-up  of 
the  administration  of  ‘  All  the  Talents,’  Lord  Grenville  had 
procured  him  a  pension  of  200/.  a-year.  In  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  as  it  is  printed  in  W.  Taylor’s  Life,  a  blank  is  left  for  the 
name  of  Wynn ;  but  the  blank  has  been  filled  up  by  Mr.  De 
Quinccy,  in  his  sketch  of  Southey,  in  ‘  Tait’s  Magazine.’  And 
it  was  right  to  do  so ;  for  the  fact  is  equally  to  the  honour  of 
both  parties.  Mr.  Charles  Wynn  and  Southey  had  been  school¬ 
fellows  and  college-companions ;  and  it  was  the  happy  privilege 
of  the  wealthier  friend  to  help  our  aspiring  student  in  his  early 
struggles,  and  place  him  above  want,  before  he  had  attained 
an  independence  by  his  own  indefatigable  labours. 

‘  When  the  late  ministry  saw  that  out  they  must  go,  Wynn 
thought  of  saving  something  for  me  out  of  the  fire  ;  he  could  only  get 
an  offer  of  a  place  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  worth  about  600/.  a  year. 
There  was  no  time  to  receive  my  answer,  but  he  divined  it  rightly, 
and  refused.  Instead,  one  of  Lord  G.’s  last  acts  was  to  give  me  a 
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pension  of  200/.,  to  which  the  King  “  graciously  assented.”  You 
cannot  be  more  amused  at  finding  me  a  pensioner,  than  I  am  at  finding 
myself  so.  I  am  not  however  a  richer  man  than  before.  Hitherto 
Wynn  has  given  me  an  annuity  of  160/.,  which  I  felt  no  pain  in 
accepting  from  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  with  whom  my 
intimacy  was  formed  before  we  were  either  of  us  old  enough  to  think 
of  difference  of  rank  and  fortune.  But  Wynn  is  not  a  rich  man  for 
his  rank ;  and  of  course  I  shall  receive  this  no  longer  from  him,  now 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Of  200/.  the  taxes  have  the  modesty  to 
deduct  36/.,  and  the  Exchequer  pays  irregularly  ;  he  is  in  luck  who 
has  only  one  quarter  in  arrear,  so  Bedford  tells  me,  who  has  an  office 
there.  I  therefore  lose  16/.  per  year  during  the  war,  and  gain  20/. 
whenever  tlie  income  tax  is  repealed,  having  the  discomfort  always 
of  uncertain  remittances.  It  is  but  wearing  a  few  more  grey  goose 
quills  to  the  stump  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
year  I  have  better  hopes  than  I  ever  yet  had  of  getting  a-head,  as 
you  will  presently  see.  The  last  copy  of  MS.  for  “  Espriella’s 
Letters  ”  sets  off  this  night  on  its  way  to  Richard  Taylor.’j 

The  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  work  he  had  on  hand  —  an 
edition  of  ‘  Palmerin  of  England,’  ‘  Kirke  Wliite’s  lieraiuns,’ 
the  ‘  History  of  Brazil,’  (a  part,  and,  in  proper  order,  the  last 
part,  of  his  ‘  Historj’  of  Portugal,’  but  to  be  brought  out  first  on 
account  of  the  interest  then  felt  in  South  America),  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  ‘  Cid.’  He  had  just  brought  ‘  Espriella’s  Letters,’ 
and  three  volumes  of  *  Specimens  of  English  Poets,’  tlirough  the 
press,  to  the  eve  of  publication.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  We  quote  again  from  the  same  letter: — 

‘  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  History  (of  Brazil) 
is  done,  and  I  sh^l,  perhaps,  print  it  volume  by  volume.  Two 
quartos  are  the  probable  extent.  I  might  doubtless  obtain  five  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  for  the  copyright ;  but  I  will  not  sell  the  chance  of 
greater  eventual  profit.  This  work  wdll  supply  a  chasm  in  history. 
This  is  not  all ;  I  cannot  do  one  thing  at  a  time ;  so  sure  as  I  attempt 
it,  my  health  suffers.  The  business  of  the  day  haunts  me  in  the 
night,  and,  though  a  sound  sleeper  otherwise,  my  dreams  partake  so 
much  of  it  as  to  harass  and  disturb  me.  1  must  always,  therefore, 
have  one  train  of  thoughts  for  the  morning,  another  for  the  evening, 
and  a  book,  not  relating  to  either,  for  half-an-hour  after  supper ;  and 
thus  neutralising  one  set  of  associations  by  another,  and  having  ( God 
be  thanked,)  a  heart  at  ease,  I  contrive  to  keep  in  order  a  set  of 
nerves  as  much  disposed  to  be  out  of  order  as  any  man’s  can  be.  The 
“  Cid  ”  is  therefore  my  other  work  in  hand :  I  want  only  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  books  from  Lisbon  to  send  this  to  the  press,  and  shall  have  full 
time  to  complete  the  introduction  and  notes,  while  the  body  of  the 
work  is  printing.  It  will  supply  the  place  of  preliminaries  to  the 
“  History  of  Portugal,”  and  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  the  heroic  age 
of  Spain.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  that  the  reason  why  you 
have  not  received  a  copy  of  my  Specimens  is  that  it  is  delayed  for 
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some  cancels.  Lastly,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  before  the  change  of 
ministry  took  away  my  expectations,  I  was  weary  of  them ;  and 
as  some  arrangejnents  of  Coleridge’s  made  it  necessary  tW  I 
should  either  decide  upon  removing  hence  at  a  fixed  time,  or  remaining 
with  the  house,  I  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative.  Here,  then,  I 
am  settled, — am  planting  currant  trees,  purchasing  a  little  furniture, 
making  the  plac6  decent,  as  far  as  scanty  means  will  go,  and  sending 
for  my  books  by  sea,  perfectly  well  contented  with  my  lot,  and  thank¬ 
ful  that  it  has  fallen  in  so  goodly  a  land.’ 

Meanwhile,  Coleridge  had  gone  to  Malta  in  the  spring  of  1804, 
in  search  of  health,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  at  Keswick.  The 
office  of  chief  secretary  becoming  vacant  while  he  was  there,  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  the  governor,  appointed  him  to  act  until  a  new 
secretary  came  from  England.  He  acted  for  about  eighteen 
months ;  the  office  of  treasurer,  then  associated  with  the  secretary¬ 
ship,  he  declined  to  undertake,  losing  thereby  the  half  of  1000/. 
a  year,  the  salary  of  the  two  offices.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1806,  by  way  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  His  health  had  not  im¬ 
proved  ;  nor,  though  he  might  have  deluded  himself  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  sufferings,  could  any  one  else,  who  knew  the  fatal 
habit  he  had  contracted,  expect  improvement  from  change  of 
climate.  He  had  become  an  opium-eater  before  he  went  to 
Malta,  and  he  returned  an  opium-eater  still. 

None  of  the  various  accounts  of  Coleridge,  which  have  yet  been 
published,  enter  into  any  detail  concerning  the  next  seven  or 
eight  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Cottle  saw  nothing  of  him  between 
his  lecturing  at  Bristol  in  1807  and  his  coming  back  to  lecture 
there  in  1814 ;  and  he  tells  us  only,  what  he  knows  himself. 
Mr.  Gillman’s  unfinished  biography,  a  very  meagre  performance, 
gives  us  no  information  for  this  period.  Keswick  remained 
Coleridge’s  nominal  residence  till  1810;  but  his  absences  be¬ 
came  frequent,  and  his  returns,  as  Southey  says,  more’ difficult 
to  be  calculated  than  those  of  a  comet.  He  was  often  with 
Wordsworth  at  Grasmere.  He  was  occasionally  in  London, 
lecturing.  The  ‘  Friend  ’  occupied  him  at  Keswick  and  Gras¬ 
mere  during  the  year  1809  and  part  of  1810.  He  had  not 
in  the  interval  b^ome  better  adapted  for  the  conduct  of  a 
periodical  than  when  he  failed  with  the  ‘  Watchman’  in  1796  ; 
it  was  brought  out  very  irregularly,  managed  expensively, 
and  not  written  so  as  to  please  generally.  It  lingered  on 
through  twenty-seven  numbers,  though  Southey  had  predicted 
a  much  earlier  demise.  Southey  writes  (Sept.  1809),  ‘  Cole- 
‘  ridge  has  sent  out  a  fourth  number  to-day.  I  have  always  ex- 
‘  pccted  every  number  to  be  the  last ;  he  may,  however,  possibly 
‘  go  on  in  this  intermitting  way  till  subscribers  enough  withdraw 
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*  their  names  (partly  in  anger  at  its  irregularity,  more  because 

*  they  find  it  in  heathen  Greek)  to  give  him  an  ostensible  reason 
‘  for  stopping  short’  In  1810  Coleridge  went  to  London,  and 
lived  for  a  short  time  with  Mr.  Basil  Montagu ;  from  him 
he  passed  on  to  an  old  Bristol  friend,  Mr.  Morgan,  then  residing 
at  Hannuersmith.  Mr.  Morgan  removed  afterwards  to  Caine, 
and  Coleridge  removed  with  him  ;  where  for  some  three  or  four 
years  Mr.  Morgan’s  house  continued  to  be  his  home.  In  1813, 
his  play  of  ‘  I^morse  ’  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with 
very  great  success ;  so  much  so,  that  Lord  Byron,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  genius  —  placing  him  and  Crabbe  at  the 
head  of  their  contemporary  poets  —  was  most  urgent  with  him 
to  set  about  another  tragedy.  Instead  of  wdiich.  lie  kept  writing 
a  great  deal  for  the  newspapers,  chiefly  for  the  ‘  Courier.’  It  was 
in  1814  that  he  returned  to  Bristol,  to  lecture;  here  Mr.  Cottle 
becomes  again  communicative,  —  and  this  is  the  sad  part  of  Mr. 
Cottle’s  book.  Coleridge  was  now  the  slave  of  opium ;  what¬ 
ever  money  he  made,  went  at  once  in  the  purchase  of  that  de¬ 
structive  poison,  to  the  ruin  of  his  health,  his  principles,  and 
character;  domestic  disagreement  is  a  weak  word  for  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  such  habits;  he  became,  in  poetic 
language,  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  family,  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  private  life 
of  every  eminent  person  becomes  public  proi>erty  immediately 
on  his  death,  even  though  higher  objects,  than  amusement  only, 
may  be  attained  by  publication, —  for  instance,  what  is  familiarly 
called  a  moral  lesson.  But,  after  the  course'  Mr.  Cottle  has 
taken,  there  is  an  end  to  any  question  of  the  kind  in  the  case 
of  Coleridge.  There  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  concealment ; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  memory 
will  derive  far  more  honour  from  such  a  letter  as  the  following, 
than  from  any  attempts  to  deny  or  to  distort  the  published 
truth.  The  letter  was  written  in  1814  by  Coleridge  to  one  of 
his  oldest  and  most  attached  friends,  Mr.  Wade  of  Bristol:  — 

‘  Dear  Sir,  —  for  I  am  unworthy  to  call  any  good  man  friend,  — . 
much  less  you,  whose  hospitality  and  love  I  have  abused :  accept, 
however,  my  entreaties  for  your  forgiveness,  and  for  your  prayers. 

‘  Conceive  a  poor  miserable  wretch,  w’lio  for  many  years  has  been 
attempting  to  beat  off  pain  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  tlie  vice  that 
reproduces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for 
others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which  his  crimes  exclude  him ! 
In  short,  conceive  whatever  is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless, 
and  you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state,  as  it  is  {tossible 
for  a  good  man  to  have. 

‘  I  used  to  think  the  text  in  St.  James,  that  “  he  who  offended  in 
“  one  point  offends  in  all,”  very  harsh  :  but  I  now  feel  the  awful,  the 
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tremendous  truth  of  it.  For  the  one  erime  of  opium,  what  crime  have 
I  not  made  myself  guilty  of!  Ingratitude  to  my  Maker!  and  to  my 
benefactors  —  injustice!  and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  children! 
self-contempt  for  my  repeated  promise-breach,  nay  too  often  actual 
falsehood ! 

‘  After  my  death  I  earnestly  entreat  that  a  full  and  unqualified 
narration  of  my  wretchedness,  and  of  its  guilty  cause,  may  be  made 
public,  that  at  least  some  little  good  may  be  efiected  by  the  direful 
example. 

‘  ilay  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  have  mercy  on  your  still  afiec- 
tionatc,  and  in  his  heart  grateful,  S.  T.  Coleiudoe.’ — (  Cottle,  p.  394.) 

Such  was  Coleridge’s  terrible  confession !  Southey  had  ad¬ 
dressed  two  remarkable  letters  to  Cottle  on  this  painful  subject, 
a  few  months  before ;  recommending  earnestly  self-restraint,  and 
labour,  and  returning  home. 

‘  The  restraint,  which  alone  could  effectually  cure,  is  that  which  no 
person  can  impose  upon  him.  Could  he  be  compelled  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  labour  every  day  for  his  family,  the  pleasure  of  having 
done  it  would  make  his  heart  glad,  and  the  sane  mind  would  make  the 
body  whole.  1  see  nothing  so  advisable  for  him,  as  that  he  should 

come  here  to  Greta  Hall . here  it  is  that  he  ought  to  be.  He 

knows  in  what  manner  he  w'ould  be  received,  —  by  his  children  with 
joy  ;  by  his  wife,  not  with  tears  if  she  can  control  them^  certainly  not 
with  reproaches ;  by  myself  only  with  encouragement.  ^ 

To  Keswick  Coleridge  would  not  and  did  not  go ;  nor  to 
Mr.  Poole.  He  returned  to  the  Morgans.  In  April,  1816,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gillman,  a  surgeon  at 
,  Highgate,  in  the  hojie  that  he  might  be  broken  of  his  fatal  pro¬ 
pensity.  In  Mr.  Gillman  he  found  the  kindest  of  friends,  and 
he  lived  in  his  house  till  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1834. 
Mr.  Cottle’s  reminiscences  of  Coleridge  close  with  the  year  1814: 
Mr.  Gillman’s  first  volume  does  not  go  beyond  the  time  of 
Coleridge’s  coming  to  reside  with  him,  —  so  that  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  eighteen  years  at  Highgate  are  yet  to  come. 

What  a  different  picture  will  Southey’s  biographer  have  to 
draw  !  His  life  at  Keswick  was,  like  all  his  previous  life,  one 
of  uninterrupted  industry.  Year  by  year  his  reputation  grew, 
and  his  humble  means,  the  honest  produce  of  a  most  conscien¬ 
tious  industry.  In  1809  he  undertook  to  write  the  historical 
part  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Annual  Kegister,’  at  a  salary  of  400/. 
a-year ;  and  took  a  twelfth  share  of  the  property,  whieh  he  ex- 

fected  would  return  him  40  per  cent.  So  that  at  last  he  thought 
imself  well  paid  for  his  labours ;  with  ‘  a  fair  prospect  (life  and 
*  health  permitting)  of  beginning  in  a  very  few  years  to  get 
*  above  the  world,  in  the  worldly  meaning  of  the  phrase.’  In 
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1813  he  was  appointed  Poet  Laureat,  Scott  having  previously 
declined  the  honour.  From  this  period  his  corresjwndence  with 
Wm.  Taylor  begins  to  flag. 

Southey  survived  Coleridge  nearly  nine  years.  He  died  on 
the  2l8t  of  March,  1843 ;  having  been  for  nearly  a  year  before 
his  death  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness.  His  over¬ 
worked  mind  had  broken  down.  Two  singular  incidents  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  in  his  later  life.  In  1826  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Dowuton,  while  abroad,  without 
his  consent.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament  he  wrote  to  the 
Speaker  to  inform  him  that  he  was  not  qualified  as  required 
by  law,  and  could  not  take  the  prescribed  oaths.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  during  his  short  tenure  of  office  in  1835,  offered  him 
a  baronetcy;  which,  however,  he  at  once  declined,  as  incom- 
pmtible  with  his  worldly  circumstances.  UiK)n  this.  Sir  Robert 
conferred  on  him  a  jxinsion  of  300/.  a-year.  He  received  it 
joyfully :  it  released  him  from  all  further  necessity  of  writing 
for  bread.  As  soon  as  his  current  engagements  were  discharged, 
by  the  completion  of  his  edition  of  Cowper,  and  of  his  ‘  Lives 

*  of  the  British  Admirals,’  in  ‘  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia,’  he  looked 
forward  to  devoting  himself  to  his  favourite  work,  the  ‘  History 

*  of  Portugal.’  But  time  was  not  granted  him  for  this.  Large 
materials  have,  doubtless,  been  left,  which  the  public  cannot 
afford  to  lose ;  for  the  history  of  Portugal  is  still  a  desideratum 
in  our  literature.  Three  volumes  from  his  ‘  Common  Place 

*  Book  ’  are  now  passing  through  the  press  ;  good  news  for  all 
who  relish  the  *  Omniana  ’  and  the  ‘  Doctor.’  While  in  his  ‘  Life 
‘  and  Correspondence,’ which  will  soon  appxjar  under  the  editorship 
of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Southey,  the  lovers  of  pleasant 
Knglish  prose  may  make  sure  of  having  as  agreeable  a  sp)ecimen 
of  unconscious  autobiography,  in  the  form  of  letters,  as  any  in 
the  language. 

Other  works,  also,  Southey  is  known  to  have  meditated 
through  life,  and  to  have  been  compelled  to  defer,  under  the 
necessity  of  writing  for  subsistence  ;  until  at  last,  when  he  had 
obtained  a  competence,  too  little  of  life  remained  to  turn  to  ac¬ 
count  the  materials  which  he  had  been  long  collecting.  Among 
these  works  were  a  ‘  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders,’  a  ‘  History 
*of  English  Literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of 

*  Elizabeth,’  and  a  ‘  History  of  English  Domestic  Life.’  If,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  or  even  forty,  a  wise  distribution  of  bounty  had 
given  him  the  pxjnsion,  with  which  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Riobert 
Peel  to  secure  the  comforts  of  his  old  age,  how  great  would 
have  been  the  gain  to  our  literature !  Let  the  rest  be  smd  by 
his  friend  Henry  Taylor,  in  the  last  of  those  striking  essays,  his 
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‘  Notes  from  Life’:  —  *  By  a  small  pension,  and  the  oflSce  of 

*  Laureat,  (yielding  together  about  200/.  per  annum),  he  was 

*  enablcil  to  insure  his  life,  so  as  to  make  a  moderate  posthumous 

*  provision  for  his  family ;  and  it  remained  for  him  to  support  him- 

*  self  and  them,  so  long  as  he  should  live,  by  his  writings.  "With 

*  unrivalled  industry,  infinite  stores  of  knowledge,  extraordinary 
‘  talents,  a  delightful  style,  and  the  devotion  of  about  one-half 

*  of  his  time  to  writing  what  should  be  marketable,  rather  than 
‘  what  he  would  have  desired  to  write,  he  defrayed  the  cost  of 
‘  that  frugal  and  homely  way  of  life  which  he  deemed  to  be 

*  the  happiest  and  the  best.  So  far  it  may  be  said  that  all  was 
‘  well ;  and  certainly  man  was  never  more  contented  with  a 
‘  humble  lot  than  he.  But  at  sixty  years  of  age  he  had  never 

*  yet  had  one  year’s  income  in  advance ;  and  when  between 

*  sixty  and  seventy  his  powers  of  writing  failed,  had  it  not  been 

*  for  the  timely  grant  of  an  additional  {)cnsion,  his  means  of  sub- 
‘  sistence  would  have  failed  too.  It  was  owing  to  this  grant 
‘  alone  that  the  last  years  of  a  life  of  such  literary  industry  as 

*  was  the  wonder  of  his  time,  were  not  harassed  by  pecuniary 

*  difficulties ;  and  at  his  death  the  melancholy  spectacle  was  pre- 

*  sented  of  enormous  preparations  thrown  away,  one  great  labour 
‘  of  his  life  half  finished,  and  other  lofty  designs  which  had  been 

*  cherished  in  his  heart  of  hearts  from  youth  to  age,  either 
‘  merely  inchoate  or  altogether  unattempted.  We  mourn  over 

*  the  lost  books  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  and  rake  in  the  ruins  of 
‘  Herculaneum  to  recover  them ;  but  300/.  a-year, — had  it  been 
‘  given  in  time, — might  have  realised  for  us  works  over  the  loss 
‘  of  which  our  posterity  may  perhaps  mourn  as  much,  or  more  I 

“‘Things  incomplete,  and  purposes  betrayed, 

Alake  sadder  transits  o’er  Truth’s  mystic  glass 
Tlian  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed.”  ’ 

The  nature  of  the  subject  has  carried  us  further  into  Southey’s 
letters,  as  part  of  our  narrative,  than  we  were  quite  aware ;  but 
we  cannot  close  this  paper  without  extracting  one  letter  more 
from  Mr.  Cottle’s  Reminiscences ;  a  very  beautiful  one,  being 
an  answer  to  Cottle’s  expression  of  his  regret  that,  on  retiring 
from  the  bookselling  business,  lie  had  not  returned  to  Southey 
the  copyrights  of  his  early  works. 

‘  My  dear  Cottle,  —  Wliat  you  say  of  my  copyrights  affects  me 
very  much.  Dear  Cottle,  set  your  heart  at  rest  on  that  subject.  It 
ought  to  be  at  rest.  They  were  yours ;  fairly  bought  and  fairly  sold. 
You  bought  them  on  the  chance  of  their  success,  which  no  London 
bookseller  would  have  done ;  and  had  they  not  been  bought,  they 
could  not  liave  been  published  at  all.  Nay,  if  you  had  not  pub- 
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lished  ‘Joan  of  Arc,’  the  poem  would  never  have  existed,  nor 
should  I,  in  all  probability,  ever  have  obtained  that  reputation 
which  is  the  capital  on  which  I  subsist,  nor  that  power  which  cna* 
blcs  me  to  support  it. 

‘  But  this  is  not  all.  Do  you  suppose,  Cottle,  that  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  those  true  and  most  essential  acts  of  friendship  which  you 
showed  me  when  I  stood  most  in  need  of  them  ?  Your  house  was 
my  house  when  I  had  no  other.  The  very  money  with  which  I 
bought  my  wedding-ring,  and  paid  my  marriage  fees,  was  supplied 
by  you.  It  was  with  your  sisters  that  I  left  my  Kdith  during  my 
six  months’  absence;  and  for  tlie  six  months  after  my  return,  it 
was  from  you  that  I  received,  week  by  week,  the  little  on  which 
we  lived,  till  I  was  enabled  to  live  by  other  means.  It  is  not  the  set¬ 
tling  of  our  cash  account  that  can  cancel  obligations  like  these. 
You  are  in  the  habit  of  preservinst  your  letters,  and  if  you  are 
not,  I  would  entreat  you  to  preserve  this,  that  it  might  be  seen 
hereafter.  Sure  I  am,  that  there  never  was  a  more  generous  nor 
a  kinder  heart  than  yours;  and  you  will  believe  me  w'hen  I  add 
that  there  does  not  live  that  man  upon  earth,  whom  I  remember  with 
more  gratitude  and  more  affection.  Jly  heart  throbs,  and  my  eyes 
burn  with  these  recollections.  Good  night,  my  dear  old  friend  and 
benefactor.  —  Rouert  Southey.’ 


Akt.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  two  Sections 
of  the  Meridional  Arc  of  India,  bounded  by  the  Parallels  of 
is-  3'  15";  24“  7'  11";  and  29“  30'  48".  Conducted  under 
the  Orders  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  By  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Everest,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  late  Surveyor-General 
of  India,  and  his  Assistants.  London:  1847. 

Tn  an  early  number  of  this  Journal  (Vol.  XXL  1813)  an 
aecount  was  given  of  a  Trigonometrieal  Survey,  including 
the  measurement  of  some  arcs  of  meridian,  which  had  been  then 
recently  executed  in  British  India,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lambton.  The  survey  described  in 
that  article  formed  the  first  portion  of  a  very  extensive  series  of 
operations,  undertaken  with  the  double  view  of  obtaining  data 
for  determining  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth,  and  of 
forming  a  basis  for  the  exact  topography  of  India.  With  occa¬ 
sional  intermissions,  the  survey  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time,  and  besides  enriching  geography  with  an  immense  number 
of  accurately-determined  positions,  it  has  given  us  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  continuous  arc  of  the  meridian  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  degrees  in  length,  stretching  from  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
This  extensive  arc  — by  far  the  most  extensive,  indeed,  which 
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has  yet  been  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — is  a  datum 
of  very  great  importance  in  physical  astronomy,  the  attainment 
of  which  reflects  infinite  credit,  both  on  the  government  of 
India,  by  whose  direction  and  at  whose  cost  the  sun'ey  was  un¬ 
dertaken  and  has  been  carried  through,  and  on  the  science  and 
ability  of  the  officers  who  have  successively  superintended  and 
taken  part  in  its  execution.  During  the  time  it  has  been  in 
progress,  similar  operations  have  been  undertaken  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  and  astronomers,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
skilful  instrument  makers,  has  been  tasked  to  devise  means 
of  giving  increased  precision  and  accuracy  to  the  results.  Nu¬ 
merous  improvements  and  refinements  have  in  consequence 
been  introtluced  into  the  mode  of  conducting  trigonometrical 
surveys,  most  of  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
measurement  of  the  two  last  sections  of  the  Indian  arc.  Colonel 
Everest’s  present  work,  accordingly,  recommends  itself  to  our 
attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  addition  it  makes 
to  the  facts  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  tlie  earth’s  magnitude 
and  figure  is  founded,  but  as  exhibiting  practical  geodesy  in, 
perhaps,  the  highest  state  of  advancement  to  which  it  has  yet 
been  carried. 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  British  possessions  in  India 
was  Iwgun  about  the  year  1801,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Colonel  Lambton,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  arc  of  meridian  was 
measured,  about  a  degree  and  a  half  in  amplitude,  proceeding 
from  a  base  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras.  From  one  of  the 
triangles  belonging  to  this  arc,  a  longitudinal  series  was  carried 
westward  to  Dodagoontah  (about  170  miles  from  Madras)  where 
another  base  was  measured.  This  last  base  was  made  the  origin 
of  a  new  series  of  triangles,  which  was  extended  southward,  in 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  until  it  reached  Punnas  (lat. 
8“  9'  35"),  near  Cape  Comorin.  Two  bases  of  verification 
were  measured  in  connexion  with  this  scries,  one  near  the  middle, 
and  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity  ;  and  observations  for 
determining  the  latitudes  and  azimuths  were  made  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  station,  as  well  as  at  the  two  extremes.  The  arc  of 
meridian  deduced  from  this  triangulation  w'as  thus  divided  into 
two  sections,  which  form  the  two  first  or  southern  sections  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Great  Meridional  Arc  of  India.  A  few 
years  afterwards  the  triangulation  was  resumed  at  Dodagoontah, 
and  proceeded  in  the  opposite  direction,  northwards,  nearly  up  the 
middle  of  the  peninsula,  till  it  reached  Namthabad  (lat.  15°  6'  0") ; 
and,  subsequently,  by  a  further  extension,  it  was  carried  to 
Damargida  (lat.  18“  3'  15");  near  which  station,  at  Beder,  in 
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the  valley  of  the  Manjra,  a  base  was  measured  in  1815.  All 
the  operations  connected  with  these  measurements  have  been 
minutely  described  by  Colonel  Lambton  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  They  were 
conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  England.  The  bases  were  measured  with  a  steel 
chain  100  feet  in  length;  the  terrestrial  angles  with  a  large 
theodolite,  having  an  azimuth  circle  of  three  feet  in  diameter; 
and  the  observations  for  the  celestial  amplitudes  made  with  a 
five-foot  zenith  sector.  At  the  time  the  results  were  published 
they  were  considered  as  equal,  in  point  of  accuracy,  to  those  of 
the  great  national  undertakings  of  a  similar  kind  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  France  and  England;  but  Colonel  Everest  states 
circumstances  which  must  divest  them  of  any  claim  to  extreme 
precision ;  and,  although  they  are  still  very  valuable  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  point  of  view,  they  are,  doubtless,  much  inferior  to 
those  which  have  recently  been  obtained,  and  would  scarcely  be 
considered  tolerable  in  the  present  improved  state  of  practical 
geodesy. 

Colonel  Lambton  died  in  1823,  while  engaged  in  extending 
the  Great  Arc  to  the  north  of  Damarglda.  He  had  selected  a 
place  called  Takalkhcra  for  the  limit  of  the  next  section,  and 
had  measured  a  base  near  that  station,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Berar.  Colonel  Everest,  who  had  been  his  first  assistant  since 
1818,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  superintendent  of  the 
survey,  and  the  operations  proceeded  without  interruption.  A 
series  of  observations  with  the  sector  was  made  at  Takalkhera 
for  determining  the  latitude,  and  the  triangulation  continued 
onwards  as  far  sis  Kalianpur  (lat.  24®  7'  11").  Near  this  place, 
in  the  plain  of  Seronj,  a  base  was  measured  in  1824,  and  obser¬ 
vations  taken  for  the  latitude.  During  the  latter  part  of  these 
operations.  Colonel  Everest’s  health  had  suffered  severely,  and 
immediately  after  completing  the  sector  obsen'ations,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  on  sick  leave.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the 
particulars  connected  with  the  two  sections  which  had  been 
Measured  for  the  most  part  under  his  superintendence,  namely, 
from  Damargida  to  Takalkhera,  and  from  Takalkhera  to  Kali¬ 
anpur,  was  given  by  him  in  a  former  work  which  was  published 
in  1830,  by  order  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Of  this  publication  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  at  length. 
Various  causes,  which  are  stated  by  Colonel  Everest  with  great 
candour,  conspired  to  diminish  the  credit  winch  the  ability  dis¬ 
played  in  carrying  on  the  operations  might  otherwise  have 
claimed  for  the  results.  Previous  to  the  measurement  of  the 
base  at  Takalkhera,  the  joints  of  the  standard  steel  chain  had 
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been  found  to  be  covered  with  rust,  the  removal  of  which  would 
necessarily  produce  some  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  standard. 
The  azimuth  circle  of  the  great  theodolite  had  been  distorted 
through  the  effect  of  an  accidental  injury,  and,  with  the  utmost 
precautions  that  could  be  taken,  the  single  observations  sometimes 
differed  from  each  other  as  much  as  thirty  seconds.  The  azi¬ 
muths  had  been  insufficiently  observed  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  line ;  and  the  amplitudes  were  not  deduced  from  observ'a- 
tions  of  the  same  stars  at  both  extremities,  but  from  determi¬ 
nations  of  absolute  latitudes,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  all  the 
erroi's  of  the  star-catalogues.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  work 
had  been  carried  on  under  extraordinary  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  Between  Damargida  and  Takalkhera  the  arc  passes 
through  an  extremely  unhealthy  country;  the  party  suffered 
greatly  from  jungle  fever,  and  Colonel  Everest  himself  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  extreme  exhaustion,  that  he 
required  to  be  supported  at  the  instruments  while  making  the 
observations.  Yet  the  results  presented  a  much  better  agreement 
among  themselves  than  was  to  be  expected  under  such  circum¬ 
stances;  and  though  the  repetition  of  the  measurement  has 
disclosed  numerous  errors,  it  has  shown  also  that  they  were  of 
a  kind  which  tended  mainly  to  counteract  each  other.  Their 
agreement,  however,  with  Colonel  Lambton’s  results  was  less 
satisfactory.  On  computing  the  length  of  the  Beder  base  from 
that  at  Takalkhera  through  the  series  of  triangles,  the  difference 
was  found  to  be  no  less  than  six  feet  and  seven  inches,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  a  foot  in  the  mile,  and  rendering  the  existence  of 
grave  error  in  some  quarter  absolutely  certain. 

Colonel  Everest  returned  to  India  in  1830,  liberally  provided; 
by  the  munificence  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  instru* 
ments  and  apparatus  of  every  description,  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  artists  of  the  day 
had  been  exhausted.  Previously  to  his  departure  in  1825,  he 
had  ^ven  directions  for  carrying  on  a  longitudinal  triangulation 
eastward  from  the  base  at  Seronj  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  found 
the  triangles  had  reached  a  point  within  100  miles  of  Calcutta, 
where  it  was  intended  the  series  should  terminate.  It  was 
considered  expedient  to  complete  this  series;  and  as  the  tri¬ 
angulation  had  been  pushed  to  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  the 
Seronj  base,  he  determined  to  measure  another  base  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  usual 
verification,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  himself  and  his 
assistants  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  new  measuring  apparatus. 

,  The  details  of  this  measurement  are  not  given,  nor  is  it  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  operations  described  in  the  work  which  is 
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the  immediate  subject  of  the  present  article.  We  need,  there¬ 
fore,  only  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the  impediments  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  presented  both  to  the  triangulation  and 
the  measurement  of  the  base,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  work  could  be  completed ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  1832,  that  Colonel  Everest  was  enabled  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  prolongation  of  the  Great  Arc. 

In  entering  upon  this  operation,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
the  stations  of  the  principal  triangles.  Colonel  Everest  states 
that  what  may  be  called  the  elevated  plateau  of  central  India 
terminates  on  the  northern  side  with  the  high  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gwalior,  where  the  valley  of  the  Chambal  com¬ 
mences.  This  valley  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of 
sandstone  hills ;  farther  north  detached  ranges  and  isolated 
hillocks  occur ;  but  the  average  level  of  the  country  appears  to 
be  rather  below  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  last  of 
these  natural  elevations  in  the  direct  line  of  the  meridian  is 
Usira,  beyond  which  they  recede  to  the  west ;  so  that,  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  triangulation,  it  was  necessary  to  place  the 
stations  on  flat  alluvial  land,  totally  destitute  of  natural  eleva¬ 
tions.  Beyond  Dehli,  the  stations  on  both  flanks  were  to  be 
selected  in  the  flat  lands  of  the  tract  called  the  Doab,  comprised 
between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  This,  he  observes,  ‘is  a 
‘  wide  extended  plain,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  soil,  its 

*  abundant  population,  the  scorching  heat  of  the  Avinds,  which 

*  blow  over  it  from  March  to  June,  the  deluging  and  almost 

*  incessant  rain  which  falls  in  the  four  succeeding  months,  the 

*  unvarying  monotony  of  its  scenery,  and  the  almost  deadness  of 

*  level  of  its  surface.’  (P.  xiii.) 

The  Doab  is  bounded  on  its  northern  side  by  a  range  of  hills, 
between  Avhich  and  that  part  of  the  sub-Himalaya  range  on 
which  the  settlements  of  Landaor,  Masuri,  Hatipaon,  &c.,  are 
situated,  is  a  beautiful  valley  called  the  Dchra  Dun.  Here 
Colonel  Everest  resolved  to  measure  a  base ;  and  a  mountain 
to  the  north  of  it,  named  Banog,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
last  trigonometrical  station.  But  as  this  was  supposed  to  be 
too  near  the  Himalayas  to  admit  of  celestial  observations  being 
made  without  risk  of  disturbance  from  the  attraction  of  that 
stupendous  mountain  chain,  the  station  of  Kaliana,  about  seventy 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  was  finally  selected  for  the  northern 
limit  of  the  arc.  The  latitude  is  29°  30'  48". 

Two  years  were  consumed  in  this  preliminary  survey,  and 
Colonel  Everest  describes  the  duty  as  the  most  harassing  he  had 
ever  been  called  upon  to  perfonu.  The  selection  and  determi- 
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nation  of  the  relative  bearings  of  sites  for  trigonometrical  stations 
in  a  country  like  the  Doab,  whose  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and 
its  atmosphere  so  thick,  that  a  ray  from  a  luminous  object  can 
scarcely  ‘  carve  a  passage  ’  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  may  readily  be  conceived  to  be  a  most  troublesome  affair. 
Considerable  precision  was  requisite :  for,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  erect  costly  edifices  of  masonry  at  each  of  the  principal 
stations,  any  defect  of  position  would  have  been  irremediable. 
Accordingly,  two  angles  of  each  triangle  were  determined  within 
a  minute  of  the  truth.  To  effect  this  a  twelve-inch  theodolite 
was  raised  on  a  mast,  surrounded  by  a  temporary  scaffolding, 
to  an  average  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a  blue 
light  displayed  from  the  station  which  was  to  be  observed  at  an 
average  height  of  ninety  feet.  But  the  light  was  scarcely  in  a 
single  instance  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  hence  it  became 
necessary  to  carry  a  minor  triangulation  between  the  station  at 
which  the  theo^lolite  was  erected,  and  that  at  which  the  signal 
was  displayed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  direction  of 
the  ray ;  and  there  being  generally  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  six  stations  to  be  observed  from  the  same  site,  much 
care  was  required  in  arranging  for  the  successive  display  of  the 
signals.  The  ingenious  system  of  ‘  ray-tracing,’  which  Colonel 
Everest  contrived  and  put  in  practice,  is  altogether  a  new 
feature  in  trigonometrical  surveying. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  undertaking  through  the  want  of  assistants  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  instruments  of  the  class  with  which  he  was  now  pro¬ 
vided.  He  states,  that  on  his  return  to  India  there  was  not  an 
individual  eonnected  with  his  department,  on  whom  he  could  rely 
for  efficient  aid  in  carrying  out  any  operation  with  the  accuracy 
and  attention  to  minutiae,  which  had  now  become  indispensable. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  and  instruct  assistants,  and 
to  form  and  train  an  establishment ;  and  the  multifarious  duties 
attached  to  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  India  contributed 
further  to  retard  the  preparations.  Fortunately  for  the  progress 
of  the  Great  Arc,  his  camp  was  joined  in  1832  by  two  officers. 
Captains  Waugh  and  Renny,  who  entered  thoroughly  into  all 
his  views,  and  after  some  experience  became  excellent  observers. 
These  gentlemen  took  a  large  part  in  all  the  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  meridional  measurement,  and  their  able  and 
zealous  co-operation  is  acknowledged  by  Colonel  Everest  in  terms 
alike  honourable  to  the  superintendent  and  his  subordinates. 

The  final  operations  commenced  in  November,  1834,  with 
the  measurement  of  the  base  which  had  been  traced  out  in  the 
Delura  Dun.  The  line  was  measured  twice,  and  the  whole  of 
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the  season  (from  November  to  May)  was  consumed  in  the 
double  operation,  and  in  the  triangulation  for  connecting  the 
base  with  the  station  of  Kaliana.  From  this  point  the  triangu¬ 
lation  along  the  arc  was  begun  in  October,  1835,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  it  had  been  carried  as  far  as  the  Chambal 
liver.  In  the  season  of  1836 — 1837  it  reached  Kalianpur,  the 
northern  limit  of  the  former  arc,  and  in  this  season  the  vertical 
angles  were  also  observed.  As  soon  as  the  connection  was 
made  with  the  former  triangulation,  it  became  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  compare  the  results ;  and  on  completing  the 
calculation  of  the  triangles  it  was  found  that  the  length  of  the 
Seronj  base  of  1824  differed  from  the  length  derived  from  the 
new  base  on  the  Dun  by  nearly  3^  feet.  In  former  times  this 
would  have  been  considered  a  very  satisfactory  agreement, 
seeing  that  the  length  of  the  base  is  miles,  and  its  distance 
from  the  new  base  upwards  of  400  miles  in  a  straight  line  ;  but 
Colonel  Everest  justly  considered  the  difference  as  indicating  a 
much  larger  error  than  ought  to  exist,  regard  being  had  to  the 
precision  of  the  new  methods ;  and,  in  order  to  set  the  question 
at  rest,  he  resolved  to  remeasure  the  old  base  with  the  more 
accurate  apparatus  he  now  had  at  his  command.  This  ojieration 
was  completed  in  January,  1838,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
length  given  by  the  chain  measurement  of  1824  was  too  short 
by  nearly  three  feet,  as  compared  with  the  new  result. 

Having  now  obtained  all  the  data  requisite  for  computing  the 
terrestrial  arc  between  Kaliana  and  Kalianpur,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  arc  in  the  heavens,  was  alone  wanting 
in  order  to  complete  the  operations  connected  with  this  section. 
Unfortunately,  the  instniments  which  had  been  constructed  for 
this  purpose  were  found,  on  trial,  to  require  extensive  altera¬ 
tions;  and  as  these  were  then  in  progress,  the  observations  could 
not  be'  immediately  undertaken.  The  remainder  of  the  season 
was  accordingly  employed  in  revising  the  old  triangulation 
round  the  Seronj  base.  As  the  revision  proceeded,  the  necessity 
of  canynng  it  further  became  more  apparent ;  and  Colonel 
Everest,  having  now  in  the  field  a  most  efficient  staff,  and  rightly 
judging  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  might  never  again 
occur,  resolved  to  remeasure  the  whole  distance  from  Kalianpur 
to  Damargida,  and  thereby  efface  every  vestige  of  suspicion 
from  that  section  of  the  Great  Arc  which  depended  on  his  former 
operations.  This  was  an  energetic  proceeding,  seeing  it  involved 
a  large  expenditure  which  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Government ;  but  it  was  one  which  all  astronomers  will  ap¬ 
plaud;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  remeasurement  of 
this  suspected  portion  of  the  former  work  has  conferred  on  the 
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meridional  arc  of  India  a  scientific  value  many  times  greater 
than  it  would  have  possessed,  if  he  had  limited  his  operations,  as 
was  at  first  intended,  to  the  measurement  of  the  northern  section. 
The  triangulation  was  executed  by  Captains  Waugh  and  Renny, 
and  was  completed  by  the  end  of  March,  1839.  In  order  that 
this  section  should  be  rendered  complete  in  every  respect, 
Colonel  Everest  now.  resolved  to  measure  a  base  of  verification 
at  the  southern  extremity.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  old  Beder  base,  which  was  measured  by  Colonel  Lambton 
in  1815,  could  only  be  partially  traced.  A  new  alignment  was 
therefore  selected,  and  measured  by  Captain  Waugh  in  October, 
1840,  Colonel  Everest  having  returned  in  the  previous  year  to 
Hatii>aon  to  superintend  the  alterations  of  the  astronomical  in¬ 
struments,  and  j)repare  for  the  observation  of  the  slmplitudes. 

With  the  measurement  of  this  base  the  geodetical  operations 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  celestial  amplitudes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  terrestrial  arcs  were  determined  by  means  of 
observations  of  the  altitudes  of  stars  near  the  zenith,  made 
simultaneously  at  Kaliana  and  Kalianpur  in  the  winter  of 
1839-40,  and  by  similar  observations  at  Kalianpur  and  Damar- 
gida  in  the  following  w’inter;  Colonel  Everest  and  Captain 
Kenny  being  the  observers  at  the  northern  station,  and  Captain 
Waugh  at  the  southern,  in  both  cases. 

It  w’ill  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings, 
that  the  meridional  arc  now  measured  by  Colonel  Everest 
consists  of  two  distinct  sections,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  furnishing  the  means  of  determining  the  length  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  or  the  curvature  of  the  meridian  if  compared 
w'ith  some  other  arc.  The  first  or  northern  section,  Ka¬ 
liana — Kalianpur,  is  about  37 1  miles  in  length ;  the  second, 
Kalianpur — Damargida,  about  426  miles ;  and  the  two,  taken 
together,  form  a  continuous  line  of  about  797  miles,  and  corre¬ 
spond  to  an  arc  of  11°  27'  33"  of  the  celestial  meridian.  The 
results  are  entirely  independent  of  any  prerious  operations,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  height  above  the  sea  and  the  longitude  of 
Damargida,  the  southern  limit,  are  derived  from  the  observations 
of  Colonel  Lambton. 

We  have  stated  that  the  apparatus  used  for  the  measurement 
of  his  bases  by  Colonel  Lambton,  was  a  steel  chain  100  feet  in 
length.  The  great  length  of  the  chain  promised  some  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  various  objections,  of  which  the 
principal  one  would  seem  to  result  from  the  impossibility  of 
ascertaining,  with  the  requisite  precision,  the  temperature  of  its 
different  parts  while  it  is  in  actual  use.  Accordingly,  General 
Colby,  when  about  to  undertake  the  survey  of  Ireland,  resolved 
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to  abandon  the  chain  method  (till  then  used  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey),  and  to  employ  an  apparatus  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unequal  expansions  of  different  metals,  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  variations  of  temperature  altogether.  Colonel  Everest 
determined  to  adopt  the  same  method  in  India ;  and  he  has  given 
a  very  minute  description  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  applied  it.  The  details  are  somewhat 
complicated,  but  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
construction. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus  consist  of  two  similar 
metallic  bars,  one  of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron,  about  ten  feet 
long,  placed  side  by  side,  and  finnly  united  at  the  middle  to  a 
connecting  baY  of  iron,  which  keeps  them  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  apart.  Passing  through  apertures  wrought  in  both  bars  at 
their  extremities,  and  rotating  on  double  conical  pivots  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  free  expansion  of  the  bars,  are  two  flat  iron 
tongues,  about  six  inches  in  length,  one  end  of  each  projecting 
about  3j  inches  on  the  side  of  the  iron  bar  at  right  angles.  At 
the  temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit  (the  standard  for  British 
measures)  the  two  bars  are  of  precisely  the  same  length,  and 
the  two  tongues  are  exactly  j>erpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
bars.  Suppose  the  temperature  to  receive  an  increase,  both  bars 
will  be  lengthened,  but  the  brass  bar  more  than  the  iron  bar,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  tongues  will  be  thrown  out  of  their 
perpendicular  {K)sition,  and  inclined  imeards.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  temperature  falls  below  62°,  both  bars  will  be  shortened, 
but  the  brass  bar  will  now  be  the  shorter  of  the  two,  and  the 
tongues  will  be  inclined  ouheards.  This  being  understood,  it 
will  be  manifest  that  there  is  a  certain  |)oint  on  the  tongue  at 
which  the  absolute  exjiansion  of  the  bars  is  just  com|)ensated 
by  the  inclination  of  the  tongue;  and  con8e([ucntly  if  a  fine 
dot  be  marked  on  each  tongue  at  this  neutral  point,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  dots  will  remain  unaltered,  provided  the 
relative  expansions  of  the  two  bars  remain  the  same  at  all  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  situation  of  the  neutral  point  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  bars,  the  distance  between  them,  and  the  relative 
expansions  of  the  two  metals,  but  its  exact  position  is  determined 
experimentally.  The  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  distance 
between  the  dots  or  com})cnsation  })oints  is  exactly,  or  as  nearly 
as  the  artist  can  make  it,  ten  feet. 

In  the  actual  measurement  several  sets  of  bars  are  necessary ; 
—  six  were  used  in  the  present  case.  They  are  supported  on 
brass  rollers,  and  enclosed  in  deal  boxes,  from  which  the  tongues 
only  project ;  and  the  boxes  arc  arranged  one  before  the  other. 
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so  that  the  dots  on  all  the  tongues  are  precisely  in  the  line  of 
the  base,  or  in  a  line  parallel  to  it.  From  the  construction  it 
is  manifest  that  the  compensation  points  at  the  adjacent  ends  of 
two  sets  of  bars  cannot  be  brought  into  coincidence ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  not  be  brought  so  near  to  each  other 
as  to  cause  risk  of  derangement  from  the  end  of  one  box  being 
accidentally  moved  against  another.  An  interval  of  some  inches 
is  accordingly  left  between  the  points,  the  measurement  of 
which  is  cftected  by  an  exceedingly  Ingenious  microscopic  appa¬ 
ratus,  also  constructed  on  the  principle  of  compensation,  and 
so  contrived  that  the  distance  between  the  focal  points  of  two 
microscopes  shall  not  be  altered  by  changes  of  temperature. 
This  apparatus  is  placed  over  the  contiguous  ends  of  every  two 
sets  of  bars,  and  when  the  whole  is  in  proper  adjustment,  the 
optical  axes  of  the  microscopes  arc  vertical,  and  in  a  plane 
passing  through  the  line  of  the  base,  and  the  dots  on  the 
two  tongues  are  respectively  bisected  by  the  cross  v.’ires  in 
the  foci  of  the  microscopes ;  in  which  state  of  things  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  dots  is  just  equal  to  the  constant  distance 
between  the  foci  of  the  microscopes,  which  for  convenience 
of  calculation  is  made  equal  to  six  inches.  A  small  telescope 
placed  between  the  two  microscopes  (the  three  optical  axes  being 
in  the  same  plane),  with  delicate  level  attached  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis,  gives  the  means  of  adjusting  a  tine  dot  on  a  plate  of 
metal  vertically  under  the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  when 
the  measurement  has  been  suspended,  or  when  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  the  level  of  the  measuring  bars,  the  operation  can  be 
resumed  exactly  from  the  point  at  which  it  was  left  off. 

General  Colby’s  apparatus  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  extreme  ingenuity ;  but  on  account  of  the  complexity 
of  its  construction,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  it ; 
and  whether  it  possesses  sufficient  advantage  in  point  of  accuracy 
over  simpler  methods,  to  compensate  the  great  ^ditional  trouble 
it  gives  rise  to,  is  a  question  on  which  those  only  who  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  such  matters  are  entitled  to  speak. 
Colonel  Everest’s  opinion,  and  that  of  no  geodist  can  have 
greater  weight,  is  not  favourable.  He  observes,  ‘  If,  indeed,  it 
‘  had  been  possible  by  means  of  this  new  application  to  set  aside 
‘  all  regard  to  the  variations  of  temperature  and  their  con- 

*  sequences,  there  would  have  been  much  less  reason  for  objec- 
‘  tion  —  the  notion  of  being  able  to  measure  a  line  at  pleasure 
‘  under  all  circumstances,  with  an  accuracy  needing  no  correc- 

*  tion,  and  which  would  have  been  perfectly  independent  of 
‘  physical  changes,  is  not  only  a  magnificent  conception  as  far  as 

*  theory  is  concerned,  but  would  in  reality  have  been  deserving 
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‘  of  a  great  increase  of  trouble  and  precaution  by  way  of  an 

*  offset  to  the  saving  of  computation  which  it  caused ;  but  it 
‘  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  supiH)sc  that  this  has  been  the 
‘  case,  for  the  practical  difficulties  are  such  as  to  render  not 
‘  only  the  entire  elimination  of  errors,  but  even  their  reduction 
‘  to  the  rejectancous  state  a  hopeless  expectation,  and  the 
‘  result  has  been,  tluit  instead  of  one  mass  of  simple  corrections, 

‘  we  are  now  burdened  with  an  overwhelming  accumulation  of 
‘  minute  particles  of  computation,  each  of  which  tends  in  its 

*  turn  to  fritter  away  the  time,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  two 
‘  skilful  computers.’  (P.  c.) 

The  impracticability  of  maintaining  an  invariable  distance 
between  the  neutral  points  under  all  changes  of  physical  con¬ 
dition,  deprives  the  apparatus  at  once  of  its  peculiar  theoretical 
advantages ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  liable  to  this  serious  objection, 
that  the  length  of  the  base  is  not  found  in  terms  of  a  single 
standard,  but  in  terms  of  two  different  standards,  aud  these  even 
(as  the  practice  has  been)  constructetl  of  different  metals.  The 
compensation  bars  are  referred  to  a  standard  iron  bar  of  ten  feet, 
and  the  microscopic  apparatus,  in  respect  of  wliich  any  error  is 
of  precisely  the  same  importance  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  bars,  is  compared  with  a  standard  brass  scale  of  six 
inches.  Now  this  not  only  multiplies  the  number  of  comparisons 
to  be  made  between  the  measuring  apparatus  and  the  standards, 
but  also  involves  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  brass  scale 
to  the  iron  bar  —  a  ratio  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
the  requisite  precision  in  the  first  instanee,  and  which  can  only 
be  assumed  to  be  known  afterwards  on  the  supjK)sition  that  the 
rates  of  expansion  of  the  two  standanls  remain  eonstant. 

But,  after  all,  the  appamtus  must  be  judged  of  by  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  the  results,  and  this,  fortunately,  can  be  tested  in  various 
ways.  The  Dehra  Dun  base  is  nearly  7^  miles  in  length. 
The  ground  is  undulous  and  by  no  means  favourable ;  the  line 
is  twice  intersected  by  the  stream  of  the  Asan ;  and  the  height 
above  the  sea  level  of  one  end  of  it  is  186  feet  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  base  was  measured  twice,  first  from  west  to 
east,  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction.  After  all  reductions 
the  two  results  were  as  follows :  —  Length  in  feet  at  the  level  of 
the  sea — by  the  measurement,  39183*97329  ;  by  the  remeasure¬ 
ment,  39183*77357  *,  difference,  0*19972,  corresponding  to  two 
inches  and  (nearly)  four-tenths  of  an  inch.  Aiother  test  was 
applied  with  an  equally  satisfactory  result.  The  entire  line  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  and  the  two  end  sections  deduced 
from  the  middle  one  by  triangulation.  The  discrepancies  between 
the  measured  and  computed  distances  were  +  0*333  of  an  inch  in 
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the  one  case,  and  —  0’078  of  an  inch  in  the  other;  so  that  the 
whole  base,  deduced  in  terms  of  the  middle  section,  differed  from 
the  length  actually  measured  by  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

The  other  two  bases,  at  Scronj  and  Beder,  were  measured 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the  Dehra  Dun.  The 
Seronj  base  (nearly  7^  miles)  was  not  remeasured,  nor  was  any 
part  of  it  deduced  by  triangulation  from  another,  so  that  there 
are  no  direct  means  of  verification  —  a  circumstance  which  we 
think  is  to  be  regretted;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Beder  base 
(nearly  8  miles)  the  measurement  was  tested  by  dividing  the 
whole  length  into  three  sections,  and  computing  the  two  end 
sections  from  the  middle  one  by  a  triangulation.  The  difference 
was  found  to  amount  only  to  an  inch  in  the  one  case,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  the  other ;  the  computed  length 
exceeding  the  measured  length  in  both  cases. 

The  very  close  agreement  of  the  results  of  these  different 
processes  affoi-ds  a  convincing  proof,  not  only  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  appanitus,  but  of  the  extreme  care  bestowed  on  all  the 
details  of  the  measurement.  Every  precaution  was,  in  fact, 
taken  to  secure  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  whole 
operation  Avas  carried  on  under  tents.  The  measuring  bars 
were  frequently  compared  with  the  standard  iron  bar  before 
and  after  the  oj)eration ;  the  microscopic  apparatus  was  likewise 
compared  with  the  standard  brass  scale;  and  (with  the  exception 
of  the  first  set)  all  the  comparisons  Avere  made  under  tents,  and 
in  circumstances  as  nearly  similar  as  possible  to  those  which 
existed  Avhile  the  actual  measurement  was  in  progress. 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  the  present  with  those  of 
other  measurements,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  relation 
of  the  units  in  terms  of  Avhich  the  distances  are  expressed.  At 
present  this  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty;  for  since  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  legal  representative  of  the  standard  of  English  lineal 
measures  in  the  fire  which  took  place  at  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  1834,  the  term  foot  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
definite  signification.  Colonel  Everest  has,  however,  taken  care 
to  preserve  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  relation  of  the  imit  of 
his  measures  to  the  standards  of  other  countries,  or  to  any 
standard  which  may  hereafter  be  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 
The  measuring  bars,  as  we  have  seen,  were  carefully  compared 
with  a  certain  iron  bar,  on  which  the  artist  had  'placed  two  dots 
to  define  a  distance  intended  to  be  ten  feet  (of  what  scale  is  not 
s.aid),  and  the  microscopic  apparatus,  with  a  brass  scale,  intended, 
in  like  manner,  to  represent  a  distance  of  six  inches,  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit  respectively.  These  two  stand- 
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anls,  therefore,  —  the  10-foot  bar  and  the  G-inch  scale — are  the 
models  or  representatives  of  a  multiple  and  subniultiple  of  the 
unit  in  tonus  of  which  the  results  of  the  measurement  are 
given,  and  it  is  to  them  that  an  ultimate  appeal  must  be 
made.  When  about  to  leave  India,  Colonel  Everest  caused 
them  to  be  deposited,  for  safe  custody,  in  the  garrison  at  Agra, 
where  they  now  remain,  and  where  we  trust  they  will  be 
religiously  preserved.  But  before  they  were  thus  disposed  of, 
they  had  l)een  very  carefully  compared  with  another  bar  and 
scale,  similar  to  them  in  all  respects,  and  the  duplicates,  or 
copies,  thus  obtained  were  brought  to  England,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Ordnance  Map  Office  at  Southampton  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  the  standards  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
Some  comparisons  are  given  in  the  present  work  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  standards  of  the  Indian  arc  arc  known 
in  terms  of  the  Ordnance  standards.  These  last,  as  we  now 
know  from  Captain  Tolland’s  recently  published  and  interesting 
account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Lough  Foyle  base  in  Ireland, 
have  been  compared  with  the  standards  of  the  English  arc  from 
Dunnose  to  Clifton ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  experiments 
having  been  yet  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  directly  ascer¬ 
taining  their  relation  to  those  of  the  French  and  other  con¬ 
tinental  surveys.  For  the  present,  therefore,  any  result  deduced 
from  the  combination  of  Colonel  Everest’s  arcs  w’ith  those  of 
other  countries  must  be  considered  as  only  provisional ;  though 
the  corrections  which  may  subsequently  be  required  will  probably 
be  exceedingly  minute. 

For  the  measurement  of  the  horizontal  angles  two  large 
theodolites  were  used,  one  of  which  had  been  made  expressly 
for  this  survey  by  the  celebrated  Troughton,  and  is  described  by 
Colonel  Everest  as  the  capo  dopera  of  that  renowned  artist. 
This  superb  instrument  had  an  azimuth  circle  of  34  inches 
in  diameter,  and  by  means  of  five  microscopic  micrometers  the 
divisions  could  be  read  to  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  second.  It 
carried  a  telescope  of  39*4  inches  focal  length ;  the  attached 
vertical  circle  was  18  inches  in  diameter ;  and  every'  contrivance 
had  been  applied  to  provide  for  accuracy  and  facility  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  could  devise.  Nevertheless, 
when  it  was  first  brought  into  the  field,  after  the  measurement 
of  the  base  on  the  Dun,  it  was  found  so  faulty  in  its  construction, 
that  the  angles  taken  wdth  it  could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
within  fifty  seconds  of  the  truth.  In  the  hands  of  a  person  of 
less  energy  and  resource,  such  a  discovery  would  have  given 
rise  to  great  inconvenience  and  delay ;  but  Colonel  Everest  no 
where  apirears  to  greater  advantage  than  in  dealing  with  a  de- 
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fective  instrument.  "With  the  assistance  of  an  ingenious  native 
artist,  Seid  Mohsin,  who  rendered  excellent  service  on  this  and 
other  imjwrtant  occasions,  and  to  whom  indeed  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  the  successful  issue  of 
his  plans,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  subject  the  instrument 
to  a  thorough  examination ;  and  after  making  various  alterations 
in  its  interior  arrangement,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  rendering 
it  ‘  as  perfect  in  performance  as  it  was  beautiful  in  appearance.’ 
The  other  theodolite,  originally  made  by  Cary,  was  a  fac-simile 
of  Kamsden’s  celebrated  instrument,  used  in  the  Ordnance 
survey  of  England.  An  accidental  blow,  which  it  received  on 
the  occasion  of  raising  it  to  the  top  of  a  pagoda  at  Tanjore, 
in  1808,  had  damaged  the  azimuth  circle  and  tangent  screw ; 
and  although  Colonel  Lambton  had  been  at  great  pains  in 
attempting  to  repair  the  injury,  its  performance  after  that  time 
had  never  been  satisfactory.  In  its  existing  state  it  could  not 
be  used  for  the  present  measurement ;  but  as  it  w’as  seen  that 
there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  having  two  principal  in¬ 
struments  in  the  field.  Colonel  Everest  resolved  to  attempt  its 
re-construction.  The  plan  which  he  designed  for  this  purpose 
involved  the  easting  and  graduation  of  a  3-foot  azimuth  circle, 
and,  in  fact,  the  renewal  or  alteration  of  every  part  of  a  first- 
class  instrument,  with  the  exception  of  the  levels  and  lenses. 
All  this  was  executed  at  Calcutta  by  the  Company’s  instrument 
maker,  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  ‘  1  must,’  he  remarks,  ‘  do  the 
‘  artist  the  justice  to  say  that,  for  excellence  of  workmanship, 

‘  accuracy  of  division,  steadiness,  regularity,  and  glibness  of 
‘  motion,  and  the  general  neatness,  elegance,  and  nice  fitting  of 
‘  all  its  parts,  not  only  were  my  expectations  exceeded,  but  I 
‘  really  think  it  is  as  a  whole  as  unrivalled  in  the  world  as  it  is 
*  unique.’ 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  construction  of  the 
stations.  Throughout  the  Doab  it  was  necessary  to  erect  arti¬ 
ficial  structures  of  sufficient  height  to  overtop  the  trees,  and  of 
sufficient  solidity  to  afford  a  firm  support  to  the  theodolite. 
These  were  of  a  very  substantial  kind  —  square  towers  of  solid 
masonr}',  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  walls  five  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness  at  the  foundation,  and  two  at  the  top.  A  stone  slab, 
supported  on  two  transverse  stone  beams,  formed  the  floor  on 
which  the  instrument  stood;  and  the  stage  for  the  observers 
was  entirely  disconnected  in  order  to  avoid  vibration  wdiile 
the  observations  were  going  on.  The  centre  of  the  station  was 
carefully  defined  on  a  plate  of  metal  let  into  a  stone,  and 
sunk  in  the  ground  for  further  security ;  and  the  theodolite  and 
signals  were  in  all  cases  accurately  adjusted  over  the  centre. 
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The  sites  of  the  stations  were  also  carefully  selected  with  a  view 
to  well-conditioned  triangles.  It  was  a  general  rule,  steadily 
adhered  to,  that  no  angle  of  any  triangle  should  be  less  than 
30°.  The  sides  of  the  triangles  may  be  stated  to  be  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  miles.  In  a  very  few  instances  only  are  they  found 
so  much  as  thirty  miles. 

In  Colonel  Lambton’s  surveys,  masts,  flagstaves,  and  other 
opaque  objects,  were  used  as  signals.  During  the  healthy  season 
in  India,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  generally  such  that 
objects  of  this  nature  cannot  be  steadily  bisected,  even  at 
moderate  distances,  and  very  frequently  they  remain  invisible 
for  days  together.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  j)ossesse8  a  degree  of  transparency 
seldom  equalled  in  our  higher  latitudes;  and  accordingly  this 
season  was  invariably  chosen  for  commencing  field  operations. 
The  eonsequence  is  described  by  Colonel  Everest  to  have  been  a 
reckless  w’aste  of  life  and  health,  besides  an  amount  of  discomfort 
and  suffering  which  must  have  rendered  the  service  nearly  unsup- 
portable.  It  was  found  out,  however,  that  luminous  objects  not 
only  form  far  better  signals,  but  succeed  best  in  the  dry  and 
healthy  season  when  the  others  are  altogether  unserviceable. 
Under  Colonel  Everest’s  superintendence  the  system  was  changed, 
and  field  operations  were  entirely  susjwnded  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  heliotroj)e  was  used  for  day  observations :  it  affords 
an  exquisite  object  for  bisection,  but  as  it  must  be  adjusted  by 
signals  from  the  observer,  it  was  only  available  for  short 
distances.  Reverberatory  lamps,  with  argand  burners,  and  en¬ 
closed  in  air-tight  cases,  were  generally  used  by  night ;  and  when 
these  were  found  to  be  too  feeble,  recourse  was  had  to  blue  lights 
burned  at  regulated  intervals.  ISIeans  were  j)rovided  to  prevent 
any  rays  from  the  luminous  object  reaching  the  observer  at  the 
telescope,  excepting  those  which  passed  over  the  centre  of  the 
station.  AVith  the  heliotrope  and  blue  lights  it  was  found  to  be 
scarcely  possible  to  arrange  for  the  observation  of  more  than  one 
signal  at  the  same  time ;  and  hence  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
was  to  take  the  angles  between  a  mark  of  reference  set  up  at 
some  convenient  distance  from  the  station  where  the  instrument 
was  placed,  and  the  signals  displayed  from  each  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  stations  successively  and  independently.  In  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  instrumental  errors  and  obtain  results  of  uniform  precision, 
the  angles  were  measured  from  eight  different  zeros  on  the 
circle,  the  established  rule  being  ‘  to  observe  three  times  at  each 
‘  zero  with  the  face  left,  and  as  many  with  the  face  right,  then 
‘  to  change  the  zero  three  times  by  9°  each  time,  and  at  each 
‘  position  go  through  a  like  ojMjration,  whereby  it  is  evident  that 
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‘  every  ninth  degree  will  in  turn  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the 
‘  microscopes.’ 

Of  the  numerous  improvements  recently  made  in  geodesy,  one 
of  the  most  important,  in  reference  to  precision  of  result,  is  that 
of  observing  every  station  visible  from  the  one  at  which  the 
instrument  is  placed,  and  taking  all  the  observed  angles  into 
consideration  in  computing  the  distances.  When  one  side  and 
two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  known,  the  geometrician  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  data  he  requires  for  computing  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts;  but  in  practical  geodesy  the  measurement  of  the 
third  angle  is  exceedingly  important,  because  every  observation 
being  affected  with  less  or  more  of  error,  it  gives  the  means  of 
applying  corrections  from  the  condition  that  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles,  measured  respectively  on  the  horizon  of  each  station,  is 
a  known  quantity.  In  the  surveys  carried  on  about  the  end  of 
the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  practice 
began  to  be  adopted  of  observing  the  three  angles,  and  adjusting 
the  observations  so  as  to  satisfy  the  above  condition.  But  this 
is  only  one  of  sundry  other  conditions  which  spring  up  when 
more  angles  are  measured  than  are  just  necessary  for  determining 
the  sides,  —  for  example,  when  two  adjacent  angles,  and  also 
their  sum,  have  been  observed,  or  when  lines  drawn  to  represent 
the  paths  of  all  the  observed  rays,  form  polygons  with  their 
diagonals.  In  all  such  cases  the  observed  angles  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  certain  geometrical  relations,  which  would  be 
all  satisfied  if  the  observations  were  perfectly  exact;  and  the 
problem  which  the  computer  has  to  solve  is,  to  determine  the 
corrections  which  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  angles  in 
order  that  they  may  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  relations  simulta¬ 
neously,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  condition  of  making  the 
smallest  possible  alteration  in  the  observed  values,  —  the  test  of 
which  is  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  applied  corrections 
is  a  minimum.  A  general  solution  of  this  problem,  which  it 
will  be  readily  understood  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  laborious  and  highly  artificial  though  systematic 
process  of  computation,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  late  Professor  Bessel,  and  an  admirable  example  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  measurement  of  a  degree  in 
East  Prussia  which  was  published  in  1838.  Colonel  Everest 
was  not  acquainted  with  this  very  satisfactory  method  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  errors  of  observation ;  but  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  English  geodist  who  attempted  to  grapple  fairly 
with  the  difficulty,  and  make  use  of  the  whole  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  without  exception  in  the  computation  of  the  triangles. 
His  method,  which  was  explained  in  detail  in  his  first  publica- 
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tion,  is  very  Ingenious;  and  though  It  is  less  complete  than 
Bessel’s,  and  fails  in  fulfilling  some  of  the  requisite  conditions, 
it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
methods  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  followed  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trigonometrical  surveys  of  Europe. 

For  computing  the  sides  of  the  triangles,  the  theorem  of 
Legendre  was  used.  Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  methods,  and 
the  great  precision  of  the  whole  of  the  geodetical  ojKjrations,  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  is  found  in  the  agreement,  almost  abso¬ 
lute,  in  the  lengths  of  the  two  bases  at  the  extremities  of  the 
arc,  as  found  by  actual  measurement  and  by  computation 
through  the  series  of  triangles  from  the  one  near  the  middle. 
The  results  arc  as  follows;  —  the  length  of  the  DehraDun  base, 
brought  out  by  computation  from  the  Scronj  base,  was  found 
to  be  39183*273  feet,  and  by  the  actual  measurement,  39183*873 
feet,  the  difterence  being  0*600,  or  six-tenths  of  a  foot ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  little  more  than  seven  inches,  the  distance  between  the 
two  bases  being  about  430  miles.  Again,  the  Bcder  base  brought 
out  by  computation  from  the  Scronj  base  was  found  to  be 
41578*178  feet,  and  the  length  given  by  the  measurement  was 
41578*536,  the  difterence  in  this  c.asc  being  only  0*358  parts  of 
a  foot,  or  a  little  more  than  fonr  inches,  the  distance  between 
the  two  bases  being  about  426  miles,  and  the  calculation  made 
through  85  principal  triangles.  The  agreement  is  certainly 
remarkable ;  though  when  we  consider  the  excellence  of  the 
instruments  made  use  of,  and  the  extreme  care  and  attention 
which  appear  to  have  been  bestowed  on  even  the  minutest 
details  of  the  operation,  we  should  be  warranted,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  adverse  circumstances,  in  anticipating  a  degree  of  pre¬ 
cision  at  least  equal  to  that  which  had  been  obtained  in  any 
similar  mcasarement  which  has  yet  been  executed. 

Observations  for  determining  the  azimuths,  or  bearings  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangles,  were  made  at  seven  difterent  stations  (in¬ 
cluding  the  two  limits)  on  the  northern  section  of  the  arc,  and 
at  eight  on  the  sonthern.  This  is  a  part  of  the  operation  which 
is  attended  with  much  practical  difficulty,  and  a  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  azimuth  found  by  direct  observation  at  one 
station,  and  computed  from  observations  made  at  another,  is 
seldom  obtained  ;  because  the  calculation  assumes  the  curvature 
of  the  earth  to  be  known,  and  the  observations  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  local  attraction.  In  the  Ordnance  survey,  as  well 
as  in  Colonel  Lambton’s  operations  in  India,  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  observe  the  angle  between  a  referring  mark  and  the 
pole-star  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation  on  cither  side  of 
the  meridian ;  but  this  method  scarcely  admits  of  all  the  requi- 
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Bite  verifications,  at  least  in  the  climate  of  India,  where  stars 
can  scarcely  ever  be  well  observed  by  day,  and  where,  conse¬ 
quently,  only  one  maximum  elongation  can  in  general  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  method  wliich  Colonel 
Everest  adopted,  was  to  select  a  considerable  number  of  stars, 
within  8°  of  the  pole,  and  so  situated  in  respect  of  right  ascen¬ 
sion,  that  one  or  more  of  them  could  be  observed  almost  daily 
at  the  time  of  their  greatest  elongations  on  both  sides  of  the 
meridian.  By  this  means,  instead  of  one  observation  a  day,  a 
sufficiently  numerous  series  was  obtained  near  the  time  of 
greatest  digression,  the  exact  instant  of  each  observation  being 
noted  by  means  of  a  chronometer,  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  necessary  reduction.  In  the  southern  section  the  greatest 
difference  between  any  observed  and  computed  azimuth  amounted 
only  to  2"’66  ;  but  in  the  northern  section  there  Avas  more  irre¬ 
gularity.  At  Kaliann,  the  difference  in  respect  of  one  of  the 
stations  was  4"’734  ;  and  at  Banog,  within  50  miles  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  20"*156.  Large  as  this  dif¬ 
ference  is,  it  is  by  no  means  singular.  Delambre  found  so 
much  discordance  in  his  azimuths,  that  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  suppose  the  terrestrial  parallels  to  be  elliptical ;  and  very  re¬ 
cently  General  Colby  observed  a  discrepancy  of  3''  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Dunnosc,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  determined  with  a 
zenith  sector  at  tAVO  stations  Avithin  a  mile  of  each  other.  Similar 
anomalies  occur  in  all  surveys;  and  no  difficulty  Avhich  the 
geodist  has  to  encounter  occasions  greater  embarrassment. 

The  relative  heights  of  the  stations  were  determined  by 
means  of  observations  of  their  vertical  angles,  as  seen  from  each 
other,  made  Avith  18-inch  altitude  and  azimuth  circles.  The 
observations  Avere  reciprocal ;  that  is  to  say,  an  observer  was 
placed  at  each  of  tAvo  stations  Avhose  difference  of  altitude  was 
to  be  found,  Avith  a  heliotrope  or  lamp  by  the  side  of  his  instru¬ 
ment,  and  each  observed  the  angle  betAveen  the  zenith  and  the 
signal  of  the  other  at  the  same  Instant  of  time,  according  to 
preconcerted  signals.  This  method  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
Avhich  can  be  depended  on  in  any  country,  but  especially  in 
India,  Avhere  the  effects  of  terrestrial  refraction  are  so  great  and 
irregular.  Some  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  survey  through  the  Doab  were  very  extraordinary  and  re¬ 
markable.  According  to  the  received  theory,  when  reciprocal 
observations  are  made,  the  subtended  angle  (i.  e.  half  the  sum  of 
the  depressions  observed  at  each  end  of  a  ray)  ought  to  be  the 
same  whether  the  observed  objects  appear  to  be  rising,  or  sta¬ 
tionary,  or  falling.  This,  hoAvever,  was  not  found  to  be  the 
case  in  practice,  for  sometimes  it  happened  that  Avhen  the  object 
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was  rising  or  falling,  ‘  the  amounts  of  subtended  angles  observed 
‘  from  the  several  jjairs  of  observations  taken  one  after  another, 

‘  exhibited  a  very  near  approach  to  a  regular  arithmetical  series.’ 
Instances  also  occurred  ‘  wherein  of  two  stations,  20  miles  and 

*  upwards  asunder,  the  observed  vertical  angle  and  its  reciprocal 
‘  were  both  elevations  at  the  same  instant.’  Lateral  refraction 
was  also  manifested  to  an  embarrassing  extent.  ‘  We  see,  in 
‘  fact,’  says  Colonel  Everest,  ‘  both  by  day  and  night,  that 
‘  this  cause  is  perpetually  in  operation,  for  the  small  disk  of  the 

*  reverberatory  lamp,  which  is  only  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
‘  in  a  clear  settled  atmosphere  is  reduced  to  a  luminous  point, 

*  swells  out  sometimes  for  nights  in  succession  into  a  broad  ill- 

*  defined  disk,  subtending  occasionally  two  minutes  of  the 
‘  horizon,  and  vibrating  more  like  a  sheet  of  fire  than  an  object 
‘  intended  for  accurate  bisection,  while  the  visible  disk  of  the 

*  heliotroj)e,  formed  by  limiting  the  rays  to  an  aperture  of  two 

*  inches  diameter,  is  even  wilder  and  more  straggling.’  (P.cxix.) 

In  all  the  trigonometrical  operations  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  this  country  and  India,  it  has  been  considered  a  point  of 
great  importance  to  make  the  observations  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  necessity  of  calculation 
and  reduction.  But  in  no  case  has  this  principle  been  carried 
out  so  fully  as  in  the  present  measurements.  Thus,  the  bases 
were  measured  with  comjMjnsation  bars  to  avoid  reduction  for 
the  expansion  of  metals ;  the  instruments  and  the  signals  were 
carefully  adjusted  over  the  centres  of  the  stations,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  necessity  for  reduction  on  account  of  eccentric 
position ;  and  the  relative  heights  of  the  signals  were  determined 
by  simultaneous  observations  at  both  ends  of  the  ray,  in  the 
hope  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  refraction.  Following  out 
this  principlcj  Colonel  Everest  resolved  (as  Bouguer  had  done 
in  Peru)  to  determine  the  amplitudes  of  the  celestial  arcs  by 
simultaneous  observations  of  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  at  both 
extremities,  thereby  avoiding  all  sources  of  error  depending  on 
the  mean  places  or  proper  motions  of  the  stars  observed,  and  on 
the  constants  usctl  in  their  reduction ;  in  short,  rendering  the 
circumstances  identical  at  both  stations  with  the  exception  of 
refraction  and  instrumental  errors.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
been  provided  with  two  astronomical  circles,  which,  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  nicety  and  importance  of 
the  determination.  The  instruments,  which  were  precisely  alike, 
had  double  vertical  circles  of  3  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  tele¬ 
scopes  of  54  inches  in  focal  length ;  and  as  they  had  been  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose  in  London,  no  suspicion  was  entertained 
of  their  efficiency  until  they  were  wanted  for  use.  Great,  therefore. 
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was  his  dismay  when,  on  setting  them  up  for  trial  in  the  observa¬ 
tory  at  Kaliana,  they  were  found  to  vibrate  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  object  could  be  intersected  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  After 
much  time  had  been  lost  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  remedy  their 
defects,  the  Company’s  instrument  maker  was  sent  from  Calcutta 
to  his  assistance,  when  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
vibratory  motion  of  which  he  complained  was  considered  inherent 
in  that  class  of  instruments,  as  they  were  what  is  termed  top- 
heavy,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  unsteady ;  that  the  in¬ 
ventor  had  done  all  his  skill  could  suggest  to  remedy  the  evil;  and, 
in  short,  that  there  was  no  rational  prospect  of  succeeding  in  the 
attempt  to  give  them  stability.  The  artist,  also  (whose  ability 
had  been  proved  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  theodolite),  whether 
from  the  hopelessness  of  the  case  or  other  reasons,  refused  to 
undertake  the  suggested  alterations,  or  to  give  any  assistance 
whatever.  Colonel  Everest’s  energy  and  self-reliance  in  these 
embarrassing  circumstances  are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  ‘  As 
*  it  did  not,’  he  coolly  remarks,  ‘  appear  essential  that  the  instru- 
‘  ments  should  be  top-heavy,  I  determined  that  they  should  be 
‘  rather  bottom-heavy,  and  that  at  any  rate  I  would  not  sit 
‘  quietly  down  with  my  arms  folded,  to  make  bad  observations, 

‘  while  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  devising  a  method  for  making 
‘  good  ones.’  (P.  xxxii.)  The  method  which  he  devised  was  a 
bold  one,  involving  among  other  alterations  the  removal  of  the 
columns  and  the  azimuth  axes  and  circles,  and  the  substitution 
of  others  of  a  stronger  and  less  yielding  description.  Models  of 
the  ditterent  parts  were  prepared  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  where 
castings  were  made  and  transmitted  to  him  at  his  station  at  Hati- 
paon.  But  the  graduation  of  the  2-foot  azimuth  circles,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  made  of  cast-iron,  threatened  to  interpose  an 
insuperable  obstacle;  no  one  of  the  party,  himself  excepted, 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  operation 
is  usually  performed.  At  length  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
eopying  the  divisions  of  the  original  brass  circles,  on  to  the  new 
iron  ones.  Of  the  means  by  which  this  Avas  accomplished  it 
would  here  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  an  explanation  ;  it  is  suf- 
fieient  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  perfect 
success,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  alterations  Avere  completed, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  Instruments  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  expectations  he  had  formed  of  them  Avhen  the  order 
for  their  construction  Avas  first  given  to  the  makers. 

For  deducing  the  amplitude  of  the  northern  section  thirty- 
six  stars  were  selected,  half  of  them  to  the  south  and  the 
other  half  to  the  north  of  the  zeniths  of  both  stations,  but  none 
of  them  having  a  zenith  distance  exceeding  5°  from  the  nearest 
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vertical.  The  observations  were  not,  as  was  intended,  strictly 
simultaneous.  Captain  Waugh  having  commenced  his  observa¬ 
tions  at  Kalianpur  a  few  nights  before  the  time  agreed  on,  and 
Colonel  Everest  and  Captain  Kenny,  who  observed  at  Kaliana, 
having  met  with  some  interruption  from  unfavourable  weather. 
For  the  southern  section  thirty-two  stars  were  observed  at  Kali¬ 
anpur  and  Damargida,  and  in  this  case  the  observations,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  literally  simultaneous.  Precise  rules 
were  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  observing,  reading 
the  microscopes  and  levels,  changing  the  zero  jwlnts,  &c. ;  and 
every  necessary  prccjiution  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  obtain 
results  free  from  instrumental  errors.  The  mean  of  all  the  obser¬ 
vations  gave  the  amplitude  of  the  arc  Kaliana — Kalianpur  equal 
to  5°  23'  37''*Ool,  .and  that  of  the  arc  Kalianpur — Damargida 
equal  to  6'  3'  55"'973;  and  it  was  remarked  that  in  the  former 
case  all  the  stars  to  the  south  of  the  zenith  gave  a  greater  result 
than  those  to  the  north,  and  that  in  the  latter,  while  there  was 
a  like  uniform  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the  northern 
and  southern  stars,  those  to  the  south  of  the  zenith  now  gave 
the  lesser  amplitude.  Colonel  Everest  apprehends  the  existence 
of  some  slight  discrepancy  between  the  standards  with  which 
the  barometers  and  thernjometers  were  eompared,  which,  if  its 
amount  should  hereafter  be  determined,  will  render  necessary 
some  correction  of  the  refractions,  and  consequently  of  tlie 
amplitudes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  Colonel  Everest's  method  of 
determining  the  amplitudes  is  a  sufficient  one ;  but  considering 
the  great  precision  with  which  the  apparent  motions  of  stars 
are  now  known,  it  does  not  seem  that  simultaneous  observations 
arc  essential ;  nor,  seeing  the  observations  at  the  extremities  of 
the  arc  must  be  made  with  ditlerent  instruments  and  by  different 
observers,  do  we  think  they  even  affortl  a  chance  of  greater  pro¬ 
bable  accuracy.  We  feel  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  zenith  sector,  and  arc  disposed  to  think  that  if  Colonel 
Everest  had  adopted  the  simpler  method  of  determining  the  lati¬ 
tudes  by  transit  observations  in  the  prime  vertical,  as  practised 
by  Struve  and  Bessel,  he  would  have  obtained  an  equally  good 
result,  while  he  would  have  been  spared  all  his  anxiety  and 
trouble  in  consequence  of  the  original  defeets  of  the  circles.  Of 
the  necessity  for  the  alteration  of  the  instruments,  we  can  of 
course  form  no  opinion  excepting  from  his  own  statement. 

AV  e  are  now  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  the  operation,  as 
respects  the  length  of  the  meridional  degree.  The  terrestrial 
distance  on  the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  the  stations  at 
Kaliana  and  Kalianpur,  deduced  from  the  mean  of  the  two  bases. 
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nnd  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  1961157*117  feet;  and 
that  between  the  parallels  of  Kalianpur  and  Daniargida,  also 
from  a  mean  of  the  two  bases,  and  reduced  to  the  same  level, 
2202926*196  feet.  Comparing  these  distsvnees  with  the  above 
celestial  arcs,  the  length  of  the  meridional  degree  is  found  from 
the  northern  section  to  be  363606  feet,  or  68*865  miles,  at  the 
middle  latitude  26°  49',  while  from  the  southern  section  it  is 
found  to  be  363187  feet,  or  68*785  miles,  at  latitude  21“  5'; 
the  results  thus  agreeing  with  theory  in  indicating  an  increase 
of  the  length  of  the  degree  as  the  distance  from  the  equator  is 
increased. 

With  respect  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  —  a  safe  conclusion 
cannot  be  drawn  from  these  results  alone;  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  arcs  more  remote  from  each  other.  Colonel  Everest 
has  entered  into  this  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  deduced 
elements  of  the  earth’s  figure,  not  only  from  the  comparison  of 
his  two  arcs  inter  se,  but  also  from  a  comparison  of  each  of 
them  separately,  and  of  both  taken  as  one,  with  Lambton’s 
arc  from  Punnte  to  Damargida,  w’ith  the  French  arc  from  For- 
mentera  to  Dunkirk,  with  the  Russian  arc  from  Jacobstadt  to 
Hochland,  with  the  English  arc  from  Dunnose  to  Clifton,  with 
the  Peruvian  arc,  and  with  Svanberg’s  Swedish  arc.  A  few  of  his 
results  may  be  mentioned ;  and  we  may  premise  that  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  earth,  as  deduced  by  Bessel  a  few  years  since,  from 
a  proper  combination  of  all  the  meridional  measurements  then 
available,  is  between  and  Now  the  comparison  of  the 

two  sections  of  Colonel  Everest’s  arc  gives  the  ellipticity  equal 
to  -j-^j  (omitting  decimals).  The  comparison  of  the  northern 
section  with  the  English  arc  gives  ;  while  the  southern 
section,  compared  with  the  English,  gives  The  whole  arc, 

Damargida  —  Kaliana,  compared  with  the  French  arc,  gives 
;  with  the  Russian  arc,  ;  with  the  English  arc,  ^4^  5 
and  with  the  Swedish  arc,  These  instances  show  by  their 

discrepancy  how  unsatisfactoiy  the  results  must  be  when  de¬ 
duced  from  any  combination  of  arcs  by  single  pairs.  In  this 
case,  as  in  computing  the  triangles,  all  the  existing  data 
must  be  taken  together,  and  the  most  advantageous  result 
deduced  from  the  combination  of  the  whole  by  the  method  of 
least  squares.  No  conclusion  deduced  from  an  arbitrary  com¬ 
bination  of  data  can  be  entitled  to  any  authority,  or,  at  least,  to 
any  preference,  excepting  as  it  is  found  to  agree  with  the  most 
probable  result  deduced  by  the  process  now  referred  to.  We 
may  remark  also,  in  respect  of  the  French  arc,  that  Colonel 
Everest  assumes  the  length  of  the  section  from  Formentera  to 
Montjouy,  as  given  in  the  ‘  Recueil  d’Observatlons  Geodesiques,’ 
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and  consequently  api^ears  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  very 
considerable  error  ot  67*84  toises,  or  407  French  feet,  which 
was  detected  by  Puissant  in  the  original  computation  of  the 
distance  between  the  parallels  of  those  two  places. 

The  arcs  of  meridian  which  have  been  measured  in  different 
countries  now  extend  over  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  that 
no  important  correction  need  be  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
elements  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  from  their  further  extension, 
at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  fact,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  alK>ut  9  degrees  between  the  parallels  of  Kaliana  and 
Formentcra,  and  a  smaller  interval  of  about  5^  degrees  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Russian  arc  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Swedish,  the  whole  distance  has  been  mea¬ 
sured,  on  different  meridians,  between  the  parallels  of  Punnae 
(lat.  8°  9'  35")  and  Pahtavera  (lat.  67“  8'  40");  that  is,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  we  have  still  only  the  short  arc  measured 
by  Lacaillc  at  the  Cajxj,  about  100  years  ago,  but  a  trigono¬ 
metrical  operation  has  been  in  progress  in  that  colony  for  some 
years,  under  tlie  direction  of  ]SIr.  Maclear,  her  Majesty’s  astro¬ 
nomer  there,  for  the  purjwse  of  verifying  and  extending  Lacaille’s 
measurement ;  and  from  a  stjitement  lately  published  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  periodical,  it  appears  that  about  four  degrees  of  the  meridian 
have  been  measured,  and  that  the  anomalous  result  obtained  by 
Lacaille  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  local  attraction  at 
the  places  he  selected  for  the  terminal  stations  of  his  arc. 
When  the  celestial  observations  for  determining  the  amplitude 
are  made  at  stations  beyond  the  reach  of  local  disturbance,  the 
meridional  degree  is  found  to  be  sensibly  the  same  at  the  Cape 
as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  under  the  corresponding  latitude. 
We  trust  the  details  and  results  of  this  interesting  operation 
will  soon  be  made  })ublic. 

The  measurement  of  arcs  of  parallel  is  not  less  important,  in 
respect  of  theory,  than  that  of  arcs  of  meridian ;  but  the  data 
obtained  in  this  manner  have  not  been  equally  satisfactory,  in 
consequence  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  determining  differences 
of  astronomical  longitude  with  the  requisite  precision.  Fire 
signals  have  not  been  found  to  answer  the  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  them.  Of  late  years  the  conveyance  of  local 
time  by  means  of  chronometers  has  been  practised  with  better 
success,  and  in  this  manner  the  longitudes  from  Greenwich  of 
some  of  the  principal  European  observatories  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  By  the  same  means,  the  longitude  of  Yalentia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  has  recently  been  determined  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  care,  under  the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal; 
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and  as  the  terrestrial  dlstnnec  is  aecurately  known  through  the 
trigonometrieal  survey,  a  valuable  datum  is  thus  obtained  for 
dedueing  the  eurvature  of  the  earth.  But  a  still  more  promising 
means  of  etteeting  the  object  appears  now  to  be  opened  up  in  the 
use  of  the  electric  telegraph,  through  which  differences  of  longi¬ 
tude  may  be  found  with  exactly  the  same  precision  as  the  local 
times  CJin  be  determined ;  and  when  the  principal  places  of 
Europe,  already  connected  by  trigonometrical  measurement,  shall 
have  been  brought  into  connexion  by  galvanic  wires,  as  they 
no  doubt  will  be,  the  astronomer  may  hope  to  obtain  ample 
data,  not  only  for  correcting  the  spheroidal  elements  of  the 
earth,  but  even  for  ascertaining  the  irregularities  of  curvature, 
and  the  variations  of  density  in  the  superfeial  strata. 

Colonel  Everest  regards  the  prolongation  of  the  Indian  arc 
still  farther  to  the  north  as  a  probable  event,  and  he  recommends 
that  an  attempt  should  at  least  be  made  to  connect,  by  an  ap¬ 
proximate  triangulation,  his  own  stations  with  those  of  the 
llussian  survey ;  for,  even  if  no  great  accuracy  were  attainedj 
the  operation  would  add  much  to  the  scanty  knowledge  we  at 
present  possess  of  a  highly  interesting  portion  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  ‘  Though  there  be,’  he  observes,  ‘  a  belt  to  be  passed 
‘  through  sevenil  hundred  miles  in  extent,  over  which  the 
‘  Chinese  government  have  a  control,  nominal  or  real,  yet,  as 
‘  that  belt  is  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Russia  on  the  north, 

‘  and  the  British  possessions  on  the  south,  the  jealousy  to  be 
‘  apprehended  from  that  source  would,  no  doubt,  be  mainly 
*  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  two  such  powerful  neighbours, 

‘  could  they  ever  be  persuaded  to  act  combinedly.’  The  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  object,  which  seems  to  present  no  very 
formidable  diflSculties,  would  give  an  unbroken  series  of  trianglesj 
extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  extremity  of  the  Russian 
dominions  in  Nova  Zembla,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  survey  of 
tliat  empire  will  ultimately  be  carried. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  survey  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  reference  to  geodesy,  but  an  important  practical 
advantage  resulting  from  it  is  an  immense  addition  to  the 
topography  of  India.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  longitudinal 
series  of  triangles  which  was  carried  from  the  principal  stations 
near  the  Seronj  base  at  Kalianpur,  across  the  Peninsula,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  as  far  as  Calcutta.  Along  this  series  stations 
were  selected  at  distances  averaging  about  sixty  miles;  these 
were  made  the  origin  of  other  meridional  series  which  were 
carried  northwards  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  at 
the  present  time  a  triangulation  is  in  progress  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  their  northern  limits.  The  intervals  between  the 
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quadrilaterals  thus  formed  are  filled  in  by  the  usual  processes. 
A  longitudinal  series  running  westwards  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bcder  base,  at  Damargida,  has  also  been  completed,  from 
different  points  of  which  other  meridional  series  will  be  carried 
both  north  and  south,  at  distances  of  about  sixty  miles.  These 
operations  are  now  going  forward  rinder  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Waugh,  who  has  succeeded  Colonel  Everest  as  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  of  India.  ‘  It  will  naturally  be  concluded,’ 
Colonel  Everest  observes,  ‘  that  each  portion  of  the  territory 

*  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  its  imjiortance  as  regards  the 

*  revenue  which  it  yields  to  the  state . but  that  the 

‘  whole  of  India  will  eventually  be  covered  with  triangles  may 
‘  be  looked  for  as  a  result  almost  as  certain  as  any  future  event 

*  can  be ;  for  it  was  only  after  long  deliberation  that  the  Court 

*  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  came  to  the  resolu- 
‘  tion  of  making  their  atlas  depend  on  trigonometrical  opera- 

*  tions,  and  the  unity  of  design  and  firmness  of  purpose  of  that 

*  body  are  too  well  known  to  need  that  I  should  dilate  on  them.’ 
(Preface,  p.  7.) 

Some  incidental  remarks  which  occur  In  the  introductory  part 
of  the  work  afford  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  prosperity  and  rapid 
progressive  improvement  of  the  upper  provinces  of  British  India 
under  the  government  of  their  present  rulers.  In  reference 
to  the  Dehra  Dun,  he  says,  ‘  The  tract  of  w’hich  I  am  speak- 

*  ing  was,  about  1837,  apportioned  by  the  Government  of  India 

*  among  certain  English  gentlemen ;  that  part  on  which  my 

*  base  line  and  its  limits  were  situated  became  the  property  of 

*  Captain  Kirkc,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Arcadia,  in  com- 

*  memoralion  of,  and  compliment  to,  the  Great  Arc  series !  My 

*  station  of  Hatipaon,  where  my  office  stood,  looks  down  on 

*  this  lovely  valley  of  Dehra,  and  it  was  really  a  beautiful  and 

*  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  cultivation  growing  up  as  if  by 

*  enchantment.  When  I  left  Hatipaon  on  the  Ist  of  October, 

*  1843,  the  whole  was  a  rich  and  glowing  mass  of  fields  and 
‘orchards.’  (P. xvii.)  And  in  reference  to  another  district  he 
observes,  ‘  The  condition  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been 

*  greatly  improved  since  the  period  1824,  of  which  I  speak, 

*  which  is  a  never  failing  result  where  any  tract  in  India  has 

*  for  a  reasonable  period  been  subject  to  the  steady  and  sys- 

*  tematic  control  of  British  rule ;  not  that  I  mean  to  say  that 

*  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  is  precisely 

*  Utopian  or  unsusceptible  of  amelioration ;  but  what  I  do 

*  mean  to  assert  is,  that  in  all  portions  of  the  tract  passed  over 

*  by  the  Great  Arc  scries,  of  which  it  will  be  conceded  that  I 

*  am  authorised  to  speak  with  confidence,  the  contrast  exhibited 
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‘  by  the  present  over  the  former  amount  of  prosperity  is  most 
‘  striking  where  the  British  power  has  been  paramount,  and  is 
‘  more  and  more  marked  in  projrortion  to  the  influenee  which 
‘  that  power  exerts.  As  an  example  (he  adds  in  a  note),  in  1824 
‘  all  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Seronj  in  which  my  base  line  was 
‘  measured  was  a  desert;  in  1837,  when  remeasuring  the  same 
‘  line,  free  ground  on  which  my  camp  could  be  pitched,  was  not 
‘  to  be  found,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
‘  operation  without  cutting  a  broad  road  for  three-fourths  of 
*  the  way  through  growing  com,  for  all  which  the  owners  had 
'  to  be  remunerated.’  (P.  xxxvii.) 

The  general  view  which  we  have  attempted  to  give  of  the 
contents  of  Colonel  Everest’s  work  will  enable  our  readers  to 
form  a  notion  of  the  practical  difficulties  and  scientific  import¬ 
ance  of  the  operation  which  he  has  so  successfully  executed. 
Into  the  technical  details  of  calculation  and  experiment  —  the 
methods  of  computing  longitudes,  latitudes,  and  azimuths ;  of 
dispersing  errors  of  observation,  and  deducing  elements  of  the 
terrestrial  spheroid  —  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  feel  little  inclination  for  the  task.  These, 
possibly,  may  be  the  portions  of  the  work  on  which  the  author 
is  disposed  to  set  the  highest  value ;  and,  assuredly,  consider¬ 
ing  the  recondite  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  that  the  methods 
referred  to  are  the  production  of  one  who,  he  tells  us,  has  passed 
his  life,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  upward,  ‘  in  garrison,  cantonment, 
‘  and  camp,’  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  they  prove  him 
to  be  a  person  of  no  ordinary  endowments.  But  we  think  the 
henefit  to  science  in  the  present  case  consists  more  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  than  in  the  application  of  the  data,  and  it  is  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  part,  therefore,  that  we  are  chiefly  desirous  of  inviting 
attention.  The  deductions  might  have  been  made  by  many 
others ;  the  difficulties — partly  accidental,  and  partly  inseparable 
from  such  an  undertaking  —  which  were  encountered  both  in 
the  geodetical  and  astronomical  parts  of  the  operation,  could 
only  have  been  surmounted  by  a  combination  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  practical  skill,  and  energy  of  character,  which  is  rarely 
met  with.  Nevertheless,  we  should  fall  to  do  justice  to  Colonel 
Everest  if  we  omitted  to  remark  that  the  analytical  investigations 
into  which  he  has  entered  at  considerable  length  (though  not 
farther  than  was  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  his  processes 
of  computation,  and  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  results)  are 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  not  only  evinces  a  perfect  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  intricate  theories  of  calculation  applicable  to 
geodetical  measurements,  but  also  mathematical  attainments  and 
ingenuity  of  a  very  high  order.  Novelty  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
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pected  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  on  which  so  much  labour 
and  skill  have  been  expended,  and  the  talents  of  so  many 
illustrious  mathematicians  have  been  exercised ;  yet  his  modes 
of  investigation  are  sometimes  new,  and  his  illustrations  fre¬ 
quently  original  and  striking.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  operation  he  had  to  perform,  he  docs  not  venture  to 
hope  that  he  has  produced  a  work  free  from  imperfections, 
but,  ‘  leaving  to  gentlemen  more  learned  than  himself,  the  task 
‘  of  pointing  out  the  errors  of  omission  and  commission,’  with 
which  he  is  chargeable,  he  begs  them  ‘  to  accept  his  assurance 

*  that  he  has  done  his  best,  and  would  have  done  better  if  he 

*  could.’  Apology  was  unnecessarj'.  The  work  is  a  creditable  ■ 
one  in  every  respect,  and,  after  the  Base  Metrique  of  the  French 
astronomers,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made  to  geodesy  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 


Art.  IV.  —  1.  An  Introduction  to  Shakspeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  By  J.  O.  IIalliw'ell,  Esq.  Londons 
1841. 

2.  Illustrations  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  a  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  By  j.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.  London:  Printed 
for  the  Shakspeare  Society.  1845. 

hearing  of  the  quarrel  between  Bishop  Hare  and  Dr. 

Bentley,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  not  help  expressing  his 
astonishment  that  two  such  Divines  should  be  fighting  one 
another  about  a  play-book ! 

Could  the  great  philosopher  have  looked  a  little  farther  into 
futurity,  and  surveyed  his  own  university,  —  the  university 
whose  studies  were  revolutionised  by  his  renown, — he  would 
have  found  greater  food  for  wonder.  He  would  not  only  have 
discovered  that  a  play-book  is  sufficient  grist  for  the  workings 
of  very  subtle  and  ingenious  minds,  but  he  would  have  seen 
a  practical  exemplification  of  that  connection  between  Theology 
and  the  Drama  which  seems  to  have  so  sorely  puzzled  him. 
For  the  celebrity  of  Porson,  besides  tempting  the  critical  talent 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  go  bodily  upon  the  Grecian 
stage,  did  also  what  in  our  days  must  be  considered  well-nigh 
a  miracle,  —  it  made  bishops  without  question.  A  Greek  play,, 
middlingly  edited,  has  securely  seated  on  the  Episcopal  Bench,, 
safe  from  the  cross-fire  of  Mandamus  and  Praemunire  (unless  on 
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the  application  of  old  Hermann)  more  than  one  of  our  ‘  Porsoni 
‘  sectatores.’  Thus  both  scholastic  and  professional  ambition 
long  found  their  satisfaction  in  the  study  of  play-books:  and 
Sir  Isaac’s  university  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  several  re¬ 
putations,  which,  standing  on  no  other  basis,  did  nevertheless,  for 
the  time,  and  within  the  limits  of  academic  ideas  and  influences, 
fairly  jostle  Sir  Isaac’s  own. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  to  know,  that  the  pride  of 
scholarship,  and  the  glory  of  settling  a  disputed  reading,  have 
not  blinded  even  Greek  professors  to  the  merit  of  our  own  dra¬ 
matic  literature.  Dobree,  the  most  distinguished  of  Porson’s 
successors,  had  the  virtue  to  acknowledge  (we  jwesume  in  pri¬ 
vate)  that,  after  all,  the  only  plays  worth  criticising  were  those 
of  Shakspeare.  It  was  probably  the  contemplation  of  some  one 
of  those  dramas  whose  boundless  perspectives  make  all  other 
compositions  narrow  —  of  Othello  or  Hamlet  —  that  wrung 
from  him  the  confession.  And,  considering  the  character  and 
craft  of  the  speaker,  it  was  an  admission  of  some  consequence. 
Now-a-days,  indeed,  it  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  brought 
with  it  an  answer  to  the  further  question  —  of  these  plays  who 
is  worthy  to  be  a  critic  ? 

Our  own  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to  a  play,  which  we 
are  hardly  accustomed  to  rank  among  the  miracles  of  genius  just 
alluded  to.  But  there  is  surely  something  not  a  little  singular 
in  the  influence  exercised  by  the  ‘Midsummer  Wight’s  Dream.’ 
Its  external  effects,  so  to  speak,  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  merits,  or  to  what  are  commonly  considered  the  merits,  of  its 
internal  structure.  No  other  production  of  the  Master  is  appa¬ 
rently  so  fitted  to  excite  the  sympathetic  chords  which  unite 
poetry  with  its  sister  arts.  The  genius  of  Mendelssohn  was  first 
evoked  by  it.  The  compositions  with  which  it  inspired  him,  won¬ 
derful  as  they  are  in  their  own  harmony,  are  not  less  so  in  their 
correspondence  with  their  original.  The  spirit  of  the  ‘  Midsummer 
‘  Night’s  Dream’  breathes  through  them.  The  late  Exposition  at 
Westminster  Hall  charmed  us  with  another  instance  of  its 
fruitful  and  suggestive  power.  Nobody  who  saw  there  Mr. 
Paton’s  picture  of  the  ‘  Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,’ 
can  have  forgotten  it.  It  will  abide  by  them  as  a  fairy  frontis¬ 
piece  to  an  ideal  edition  of  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  — 
more  properly  so,  perhaps,  than  Sir  Joshua’s  Puek,  inasmuch 
as  its  canvass  introduces  us  more  fully  into  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  its  vast  and  bewildering  variety. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our  fears  that  the  fairy  race 
have  of  late  been  in  danger  of  losing  caste,  and  falling  from 
the  high  estate  which  Shakspeare  had  assigned  them.  One  con- 
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ception,  rather  oriental  and  very  French,  has  been  gradually 
changing  them  into  the  Ladies  Bountiful  of  interesting  princes 
and  embarrassed  princesses,  —  into  the  supernatural  machinery 
of  a  much  materialised  literature.  Another  would  seem  to  be 
silently  metamorphosing' them  into  the  nondescript  personages, 
spoken  of  in  various  ways  in  drawing-room  ballads.  It  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  a  painter  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Paton* 
should  step  in  to  take  us  back  to  higher  |X)ints  of  view,  and 
seek  to  re-establish  their  ancient  lineage  and  ancient  faith.  The 
subjects  of  Oberon,  in  his  hands,  retain  no  mark  of  a  connec¬ 
tion  either  with  the  drawing-room  fairy  or  with  the  creatures 
of  Madame  d’Anois  and  the  Cabinet  des  Fees — with  nonsense 
or  stage  tinsel.  The  artist  has  painted  them  as  belonging 
entirely  neither  to  the  domain  of  fancy  nor  to  that  of  reality. 
We  have  them  half  human,  half  superhuman,  bearing  with  them 
the  indications  of  their  heterogeneous  origin,  Greek,  Romantic, 
and  Teutonic — just  such  as  the  veritable  ‘good  people’  (to  use 
the  timid  old  euphemism)  might  be,  hanging  loosely  on  the 
confines  of  existence,  annually  recruited  from  mankind,  and 
annually  tythed  by  Satan. 

Moreover,  as  reviewers,  we  owe  a  debt  to  ^Ir,  Paton.  Ills 
picture  has  served  us  as  a  point  (Fappni  for  sundry  vagrant 
speculations  in  which  we  had  been  indulging  respecting  the 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  lie  seems  to  have  experienced 
precisely  the  same  diffic^ilty  which  is  felt  by  every  intelligent 
reader  of  that  wonderful  play  —  a  doubt  regarding  the  exact 
position  of  the  ‘  elf-king  and  his  jolie  compagnic’  in  relation 
to  the  other  characters  who  move  in  turn  over  the  stage, — 
the  stately  figure  of  the  great  Athenian  legislator,  the  mythic 
Amazon,  the  lovers,  the  inimitable  troup  of  artizans,  nay,  even 
Pyramiis,  Thisbe,  Wall,  and  Moonshine.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  various  stature  of  his  fairy  groups.  We  think  it  quite 
allowable  that  some  should  be  small  enough  to 

‘  The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble  bees. 

And,  for  night  tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm’s  eyes 

others  lat^e  enough  to  Ik;  maids  of  honour  to  that  queen  whom 
her  lord  accused  of  flirting  with  man  born  of  woman,  and  whose 
appearance  and  advances  did  somehow  or  other  not  astonish 


*  We  have  been  informed,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  worthy  of 
note,  that  this  most  promising  young  artist  began  life  as  a  designer 
for  the  Paisley  weavers. 
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honest  Bottom.  But  the  human  passion  —  the  mockery  of 
human  passion,  if  you  will — in  their  countenances,  does  certainly 
bewilder  the  spectator ;  it  constitutes  a  standard  of  comparison, 
to  which  we  involuntarily  refer  the  mortal  and  supernatural 
personages;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  sleeping  weaver  looks 
like  an  overtaken  Cyclops,  and  Helena  like  a  giantess  of  the  old 
world,  one  who  ‘could  with  a  finger  stay  Ixion’s  wheel.’ 
Nor  does  the  scenery  strike  us  as  equally  suited  to  both  —  it 
is  either  on  too  large  a  scale  for  one  group,  or  too  small  for  the 
other,  since  trees  and  sticks,  pools  and  puddles,  have  not  the 
same  proportions.  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  somewhere. 

Taking  a  regretful  leave  of  Mr.  Baton,  in  the  hope,  however, 
that  we  soon  again  may  meet,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  drama  itself.  To  analyse  thoroughly  its  structure  —  to  de¬ 
termine  its  purpose — to  settle  the  due  position  and  mutual  ana¬ 
logies  of  its  elementary  groups  —  those  four  distinct  and  incon¬ 
gruous  aggregates  of  figures  which,  drawn  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  circle  of  imagination,  seem  to  mingle  indifferently  together 
in  its  action,  while  they  forward  it  till  its  close  —  each  of  these 
would  be  a  worthy  achievement  for  the  shaping  fantasies  (as 
Theseus  calls  them)  of  iShakspearian  critics.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  a  field  in  which  the  labour  of  past  critics  has  been  but  ill 
rewarded :  and  there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  their  successors 
faring  better,  in  a  case  where  one’s  neighbour,  if  he  has  not  a 
theory  of  his  own,  (not  that  that  usually  makes  much  difference,) 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  think  that  we  are  apprehending,  in  our  re¬ 
finements,  ‘  more  than  lost  reason  ever  comprehends.’ 

We  shall  be  contented,  therefore,  if  we  succeed  in  delivering 
ourselves  intelligibly  of  our  opinion,  and  more  than  contented 
if  we  sharpen  the  curiosity  of  our  readers.  Not  that  we  have 
any  apology  to  make  for  the  line  which  our  speculations  have 
taken.  For,  excluding  all  affectation  of  mysticism,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  always  a  great  advantage  in  attempting  to 
trace  the  thread  of  purpose  which  runs  through  every  play  of 
Shakspeare.  As  in  waters  which  swarm  with  life  and  riches, 
something,  well  worth  letting  down  the  net  for,  will  be  drawn 
up  at  every  cast,  even  if  it  be  not  exaetly  that  which  we  are 
seeking :  some  admirable  unison  of  thouglit  will  be  manifested 
—  some  latent  beauty  of  connection  made  plain — some  supposed 
discrepance  demonstrated  to  belong  to  the  higher  harmonies.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  is  peculiarly 
tempting  to  critical  ingenuity :  since,  it  is  a  play  from  whose 
perusal  it  is  hardly  possible  to  rise  without  an  undefinable  im¬ 
pression,  that  there  is  some  law  of  regularity  holding  together 
and  reconciling  its  seeming  confusion.  In  advancing  our  reading 
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of  the  riddle,  we  must  premise  that  we  do  not  intend  to  meddle 
with  a  question  which  often  in  practice,  though  certainly  not  of 
necessity,  is  found  to  intrude  itself  into  investigations  of  this 
nature.  We  mean,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  con¬ 
tinued  presence  of  conscious  design  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  while 
engaged  in  elaborating  the  projjortions  of  a  symmetrical  whole. 
In  our  opinion,  nothing  is  more  idle  than  reasoning  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  where,  from  its  very  nature,  we  can  never  acquire  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  necessary  for  deciding  on  it.  And  nothing  surely 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  we  cannot  limit  the  extent  of  artistic 
excellence  attainable  by  man.  In  happy  natures,  time  and  prac¬ 
tice  do  notoriously  generate  a  faculty  of  production  no  less  freely 
and  instantaneously  at  the  bidding  of  the  will  than  our  command 
over  the  particular  uses  of  the  limbs.  In  such  cases  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  conscious  and  unconscious  exertion  —  they 
blend  together,  just  as  the  ready  writer  knows  not  whether  his 
mind  follows  his  pen.  So  with  the  caracoles  of  the  finished  eques¬ 
trian —  so  with  the  ‘  round  O  of  Giotto !’  Very  bold  will  he  be, 
who  shall  pronounce  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  the  mind  of  the 
great  master  of  words  and  thoughts  paused  consciously  over 
this  or  that  beauty  of  detail,  albeit  separable  and  appreciable 
by  those  who  calmly  look  on  the  work  afterwards  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  these  graces  are 
really  there  —  a  truth  which  we  are  happily  safe  in  assuming 
in  the  present  age.  For  the  search  after  them  and  after  their 
relations  to  each  other,  we  do  not  think  we  are  disqualifying 
ourselves  by  declining  to  discuss  the  greater  or  less  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  author. 

The  immense  advance  made  of  late  by  Shakspearian  criticism 
has  been  already  noticed  in  this  journal.  (Ed.  Rev.  No.  cxliii.) 
But  it  seems  to  us,  that  this  very  fact  has  caused  some  injustice 
to  be  done  to  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Signal  success 
in  proving  unity  of  action  in  most  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
has  naturally  produced  a  belief  in  its  existence  in  all.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  modern  writers  on  a:sthetics  have  come  to  the  study 
of  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  with  this  conviction  on  their 
minds,  and  have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  unity  without  ex¬ 
amining  sufficiently  into  its  character.  The  play  consists,  as 
we  have  sjiid,  of  several  groups,  which  at  first  sight  apjKjar  to 
belong  not  so  much  to  the  same  landscape  as  to  difierent  com¬ 
partments  of  the  same  canvass.  Between  them,  however,  a  co¬ 
herence  and  connection  are  soon  discovered,  of  which  we  have 
rather  hints  and  glimpses  and  a  general  impression  than  full 
assurance.  We  do  not  say  that  this  connection  is  not  cheer¬ 
fully  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  it  is  noticed  as  a  kind  of 
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paradox,  as  though  it  were  not  the  result  of  obedience  to  any 
discernible  law.  And  we  are  bid  to  wonder  at  it,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  miracles  of  Shakspeare’s  genius,  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  uniting  several  distinct  incoherent  and  equivalent  actions 
into  one  consistent  whole,  —  and  has  produced  a  perspective 
without  subduing  any  one  part  of  the  picture.  Inde^,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  the  larger  part  of  whose  criticisms  on  this 
drama  we  gladly  accept,  concludes  his  remarks  by  deprecating 
in  a  not  very  encouraging  way  all  endeavours  to  tamper  with 
the  secret. 

‘  With  scarcely  an  exception,’  he  says,  ‘the  proper  under- 
‘  standing  of  the  other  plays  of  Shakspeare  may  be  assisted  by 
‘  connecting  the  apparently  separate  parts  of  the  action,  and  by 
‘  developing  and  reconciling  what  seems  obscure  and  anomalous 
‘  in  the  features  of  the  characters.  But  to  follow  out  the 
‘  caprices  and  41u8ions  of  the  loves  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander 
‘  —  of  Helena  and  Hermia  —  to  reduce  to  prosaic  description 

*  the  consequences  of  the  jealousies  of  Oberon  and  Titania  — 

‘  to  trace  the  fairy  Queen  under  the  most  fantastic  of  decep- 
‘  tions  *  *  * ;  and,  finally,  to  go  along  with  the  scene  till  the 

‘  illusions  disappear ;  *  *  *  such  an  attempt  would  be  worse 

*  than  unreverential  criticism.  No!  —  the  Midsummer  Night’s 
‘  Dream  must  be  left  to  its  own  influences.’ 

Is  this  so?  Is  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  a  scherzo 
and  not  an  aria?  Surely  a  definite  melody  —  sometimes,  it 
may  be,  lost  in  a  variation,  or  disguised  by  a  florid  accompani¬ 
ment  —  falls  nevertheless  most  unmistakeably  on  the  ear. 

Before  advancing  any  observations  of  our  own,  we  will  cite 
a  few  passages  from  professed  critics  —  the  fewer,  that  the  im¬ 
port  of  critical  judgments  on  this  play  is  generally  the  same. 
The  only  writer  whose  opinion  substantially  diflers  from  Mr. 
Knight’s,  quoted  above,  is  Ulrici ;  and  his  conclusions  we 
venture  to  pronounce  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  to  be  a  parody  on  real 
life;  thus  certainly  giving  a  purpose  to  its  wild  sportiveness,  but 
one  which  seems  unspeakably  at  variance  with  the  plainest 
indications.  We  cannot  pause  to  enumerate  all  our  objections 
to  this  solution,  if  interpreted  in  anything  like  its  literal  sense. 
The  ingenious  German  appears  to  have  resorted  to  it  in  despair ; 
of  superficiality  or  inattention  he  cannot  certainly  be  accused. 

Mr.  Hallam’s  criticism  is  as  follows :  — 

‘  The  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  evidently  belongs  to 

the  earlier  period  of  Shakspeare’s  genius :  poetical  we  account 

*  it,  more  than  dramatic :  yet  rather  so,  because  the  inde- 
‘  scribable  profusion  of  imaginative  poetry  overpowers  our 
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‘  senses  till  we  can  hardly  observe  anything  else,  than  from  any 

*  deficiency  of  dramatic  excellence.  For  in  reality  the  structure 
‘  of  the  fable,  consisting  as  it  does  of  three,  if  not  four,  aetions, 

*  very  distinct  in  their  subjects  and  personages,  yet  wrought 
‘  into  each  other  without  effort  or  confusion,  displays  the  skill, 

*  or  rather  instinctive  felicity,  of  Shakspeare,  as  much  as  in  any 

*  play  he  has  written.  No  preceding  dramatist  had  attempted  to 

*  fabricate  a  complex  plot :  for  low  comic  scenes,  interspersed 

*  with  a  serious  action  upon  which  they  have  no  influence,  do 

*  not  merit  notice.  The  “  Menacchmi  of  Plautus  ”  had  been 

*  imitated  by  others  as  well  as  by  Shakspeare ;  but  we  here 

*  speak  of  original  invention.’ 

Schlegel  has  said  of  this  play,  that  ‘  this  most  extraordinary 

*  combination  of  the  most  dissimilar  ingredients  seems  to  have 
‘  arisen,  without  effort,  by  some  ingenious  and  lucky  accident ; 

*  and  the  colours  are  of  such  clear  transparency,  that  we  think 

*  the  whole  of  the  variegated  fabric  may  be  blown  away  with  a 
‘  breath ;  ’  and  a  former  Edinburgh  reviewer  (we  here  beg  to 
resume  our  personality)  pronounces  much  to  the  same  effect : 
that  *  The  Alidsummcr  Night’s  Dream  is  what  its  title  indi- 
‘  cates  —  a  dream  over  which  broods  the  magical  dimness  of  a 

*  summer  night,  half  hiding  and  half  revealing  scenes  wdierc 

*  nature  slumbers  in  her  most  luxuriant  beauty.  But  it  is 

*  also  the  dream  of  a  poet  —  such  a  dream  as  no  poet  save  one 

*  ever  dreamt.  Every  thing  is  visionary,  every  thing  unreal, 
‘  but  unreal  and  visionary  as  the  shapes  are  which  Sleep  brings 

*  on  its  wings  from  the  world  of  Thought ;  and  visionary  and 

*  unreal  in  the  sense  and  manner  in  which  those  images  are  so, 

*  which  would  visit  thus  the  fancy  of  one,  whose  waking  medi> 
‘  tations  were  equally  at  home  in  the  turmoil  of  crowded  life  and 

*  by  the  solitary  edge  of  the  haunted  stream.  The  characters 

*  who  step  forward,  the  feelings  they  evince,  the  acts  they  do, 
‘  all  partake  of  the  same  aerial  nature.  Four  groups  of  figures, 
‘  in  themselves  incongruous,  and  scarcely  by  any  invention 

*  capable  of  being  united  in  actual  life,  mingle  in  the  tumult  of 

*  this  witching  night  of  Saint  John  ;  and  as  we  gaze  on  them 

*  through  the  shaxlowy  moonlight,  they  become  harmonized  to 
‘  the  mind’s  eye  as  completely  as  the  wildest  apparitions  are 
‘  harmonized  in  the  fancy  of  the  sleeper.  *  *  *  •  And  where 

*  did  such  groups  ever  appear  in  successful  dramatic  com- 
‘  bination,  except  in  this  one  work,  the  most  purely  poetical  of 

*  all  its  author’s  compositions,  and  also  one  of  the  most  highly 

*  finished?’ 

It  is  manifest  that  the  last  two  criticisms  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  single  sentence  of  Coleridge,  *  I  am  convinced  that 
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*  Shakspcare  did  actually  dream  this  drama  on  a  Midsummer 
‘  night’ 

^me  ambiguity  attaches  to  the  distribution  into  four  groups 
and  four  actions.  With  most  critics,  the  fourth  action  is  that 
of  the  pairs  of  Athenian  lovers ;  Hermia  and  Lysander,  Helena 
and  Demetrius,  being  considered  as  forming  a  group  distinct 
from  Theseus  and  Hippolyta.  We  remember,  however,  to 
have  seen  a  clever,  but  rather  wrong-headed,  German  treatise 
on  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  and  the  Tempest,  the 
writer  of  which,  placing  the  lovers  in  one  group  with  Theseus 
and  his  bride,  argued  ingeniously  for  a  new  fourth  action — of 
the  Actors,  —  that  is  to  say,  of  Bottom  and  his  fellows,  not  in 
their  pristine  character  of  fantastical  clowns,  but  of  performers 
in  the  interlude  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  In  point  of  fact,  his 
criticism,  like  most  of  those  we  have  seen,  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  separate  grouping.  Now  on  reading  the  play,  we 
cannot  escape  the  impression  that  this  interlude  has  no  meaning 
or  analogy,  if  it  be  not  designed  to  unite  two  of  the  groups,  the 
Heroes  (i.  e.  Theseus  and  the  Lovers)  and  the  Artizans.  Our 
critic  plainly  saw  that  the  union  of  two  actions  was  inconsistent 
with  the  perfect  independence  of  all,  and  accordingly  the 
interlude  was  transformed  into  a  distinct  fourth  action,  in  which 
the  Artizans  totally  change  their  analogy  to  the  whole  play. 
We  have  no  recollection  of  support  given  to  this  arrangement 
in  any  other  quarter :  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  think  that  it 
removes  the  suspicion  of  some  designed  relation  and  inter¬ 
dependence  subsisting  between  all  the  constituent  aggregates. 
Nor  does  there  seem  good  reason  for  the  disjunction  of  the 
Lovers  from  Theseus  and  Hippolyta;  even  if  we  adopt  such  a 
distribution,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  establish  a  difference 
between  them,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  broad  boundary 
which  divides  either  of  them  from  the  ‘  rude  Mechanicals* 
and  the  lieges  of  Oberon:  so  that  practically  we  shall  come 
to  the  old  division  of  the  characters  into  three  parties,  the 
Heroes  (the  Lovers  being  included),  the  Fairies,  and  the  Arti¬ 
zans.  But  of  these  three  equivalent,  incoherent  elements, 
which  is  the  principal?  Whose  action  is  the  main  action? 
We  look  for  a  key  to  the  composition ;  on  which  set  of  figures 
are  we  to  fix  the  eye  ?  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ever  since 
Shakspcarc’s  own  day  some  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  felt, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  as  to  the  dominant  action  of  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream.  The  several  editors,  whose  names 
stand  in  long  array  on  the  back  of  the  Variorum,  censure  the 
poet,  more  or  less,  for  not  giving  due  prominence  to  his  heroes 
and  heroines,  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  Helena  and  Hermia; 
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and,  in  later  times,  one  gentleman  solemnly  rebukes  him  for 
clogging  the  machinery  of  his  drama  by  the  unnatural  and 
irrelevant  creation  of  fairies.  Soon  after  Shakspeare’s  death, 
we  have  accounts  of  the  jierformance  of  a  piece  called  ‘  The 
‘  Merry  Conceited  Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver,’  which  we 
might  possibly  suspect  to  liave  been  a  selection  from  our  play, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  incident  in  the  life  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  At  one  period  of  his  internecine  war  with  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  discovered  that  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s 
*  Dream  ’  had  been  performed  in  the  palace  of  his  antagonist. 
Laud  made  the  most  of  this  scandalous  proceeding  of  the  semi¬ 
puritan  prelate ;  and  he  succeeded,  as  we  hear,  in  getting  the 
representative  of  Bottom  condemned  to  sit  two  days  in  the 
pillory  Avith  the  ass’s  head  on  his  shoulders.  This  unlucky 
gentleman  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which  show  that  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  principal  performer.  We  must,  therefore,  come  to 
the  strange  conclusion  tliat,  at  this  time,  the  Artizans  were 
thought  to  constitute  the  main  action: — a  conclusion,  by  the 
way,  in  which  many  of  Liston’s  admirers,  a  few  years  back, 
undoubtingly  concurred. 

Let  us  examine  the  two  groups,  first  presented  to^our  notice. 
The  first  of  these  consists,  according  to  the  arrangement  we 
have  adopted,  of  the  Heroes,  —  Theseus,  and  his  very  unhistorical 
court  These  are  themselves  fanciful  and  unsubstantial  —  not, 
indeed,  creatures  of  the  elements,  yet  still  scarcely  the  men  and 
women  of  fiesh  and  blood  with  whom  Shakspeare  has  elsewhere 
peopled  his  living  stage.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  there  is 
a  meaning  in  their  mythol(^ical  origin.  Shakspeare  has  neither 
drawn  them  from  history,  his  resource  when  he  wished  to  paint 
the  broader  realities  of  life,  nor  from  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  gay  gallantry  and  devoted  love,  of  the  Italian  novel.  They 
are  apparently  selected  purely  for  their  want  of  association. 
Their  humanity  is  of  the  most  delicately  refined  order ; 
their  perplexities  the  turbulence  of  still  life.  Moreover,  the 
components  of  the  group,  the  pairs  of  Athenian  lovers,  seem 
only  to  be  so  distributed  in  order  to  be  confused.  There  are 
no  distinctive  features  in  their  members.  Lysander  differs  in 
nothing  from  Demetrius,  Helena  in  nothing  but  height  (iii.  2.) 
from  Hermia.  Finally,  they  speak  a  great  deal  of  poetry, 
and  poetry  more  exquisite  never  dropped  from  human  pen; 
but  it  is  purely  objective,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  character  of  the  particular  speaker.  Turn  we 
noAv  to  the  second  group.  If  the  first  were  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  every-day  experience,  these  are  types  of  a  class 
ever  ready  to  our  hand.  They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Bottom 
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sat  at  a  Stratford  loom,  Starveling  on  a  Stratford  tailoring-board; 
between  them,  they  perhaps  made  the  doublet  which  captivated 
the  eyes  of  Richard  Hathaway’s  daughter,  or  the  hose  that 
were  tom  in  the  park  of  the  Lucys.  If  the  former  personages 
were  all  of  one  coinage,  the  characters  of  the  latter  are  stamped 
with  curious  marks  of  difference.  The  ‘TroXtnrparffioa-vvr)  of 
Bottom  —  he  would  now-a-days  be  a  Chartist  celebrity  —  the 
discretion  of  Snug,  the  fickleness  of  Starveling,  are  (as  Hazlitt 
has  shown)  minutely  and  fancifully  discriminated.  And  most 
strongly  too  is  the  homely  idiomatic  prose  of, their  dialogue 
contrasted  with  the  blinding  brilliancy  of  those  rhymed  verses 
which  speak  the  eternal  language  of  love  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Athenian  ladies  and  their  lovers.  In  short,  they  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  former  group ;  and  it  is  this  that  we  wish  to 
establish,  an  intentional  antagonism  between  the  two.  They 
seem  to  us,  in  their  respective  delicacy  and  coarseness,  to  mark 
the  two  extreme  phases  of  life,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  as 
presented  to  the  imaginative  faculty ;  the  lowest,  as  it  may  be 
seen  by  experience  —  the  highest,  as  it  may  be  conceived  of  in 
dreams. 

We  must  ask  our  readers  to  notice  particularly  that  the 
first  act  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  these  two  actions ; 
one  occupying  the  first  half,  the  other  the  second.  The  two 
parties,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  intermingling,  arrange 
themselves  so  as  to  admit  of  certain  complications,  the  dominant 
feeling  in  the  one  case  being  refined  sentiment,  in  the  other  a 
ridiculous  ambition. 

In  Act  ii.  we  are  presented  for  the  first  time  with  a  new  crea¬ 
tion,  that  of  the  Fairies.  Henceforward,  the  first  two  actions, 
so  remarkably  separated  in  Act  i.,  are  gradually  interwoven  with 
the  third,  though  nowhere  with  each  other.  In  the  beings  of 
whom  this  third  group  is  composed,  nothing  is  so  characteristic 
as  the  humanity  of  their  motives  and  passions  —  humanity  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  fairy  race  —  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  duodecimo  edition  of  mankind.  We  find  working 
in  them  splenetic  jealousy,  love,  hatred,  revenge,  all  the  passions 
of  men — the  littlenesses  of  soul  brought  out  by  each,  being,  as 
we  think,  designedly  exaggerated.  Their  movements  too  are 
eminently  significant  of  a  vigorous  dramatic  action,  the  story 
being  almost  epical  in  form,  — the  tale  of  the  fifjvis'il^spiiivos ;  of 
which,  as  it  gradually  and  uniformly  advances,  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  in  the  play  the  origin,  development,  and  consequences. 
The  hypothesis,  then,  which  we  wish  to  put  forward  is,  that  the 
James  are  the  primary  conception  of  the  piece,  and  their  action 
the  main  action ;  that  Shakspeare  wished  to  represent  this 
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fanciful  creation  in  contact  with  two  strongly  marked  extremes 
of  human  nature;  the  instruments  by  which  they  influence 
them  being,  aptly  enough,  in  one  case  the  ass’s  head,  in  the  other 
the  ‘  little  western  flower.’ 

It  is  necessary  to  this  idea,  that  the  two  actions  of  the 
Heroes  and  Artizans  should  be  considered  completely  subor¬ 
dinate,  and  their  separate  relations  among  themselves  as  not 
having  been  created  relatively  to  the  whole  piece,  but  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  intended  action  of  the  Fairies  upon  them.  We 
shall  then  have  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  first  act  pur¬ 
posely  designed  to  exhibit  successively  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  groups  in  marked  opposition,  before  exposing  them  to  the 
influence  of  the  Fairies.  Finally,  the  interlude  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  is  the  ingenious  machinery  by  which,  after  the  stage  has 
ceased  to  be  occupied  by  the  fairy  action,  these  two  otherwise 
independent  groups  are  Avrought  together  and  amalgamated. 

Some  diflficulty  may  yet  present  itself  as  to  the  form  of  the 
piece,  furnished  as  it  were  with  a  preface  and  supplement ;  but 
we  think  this  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  We  are  not 
aware,  whether  the  time  employed  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  has  been  generally  noticed.  The  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  is  a  dream  on  the  night  of  Midsummer  Day:  a  night 
sanctified  to  the  operations  of  the  fairies,  as  Hallowe’en  Avas  to 
those  of  the  Avitches.  The  play  is  distributed  into  three  dis¬ 
tinguishable  portions,  those  included  in  Act  i.  —  in  Acts  ii.  iii. 
and  the  first  scene  of  Act  iv.  —  and  in  the  last  scene  of  Act  iv. 
together  with  Act  a'.  The  second,  and  far  the  most  important 
diAnsion,  comprehends  all  the  transactions  of  the  Midsummer 
Night ;  its  action  is  carefully  restricted  to  the  duration  of  these 
tweh’e  Avitching  hours  (Oberon  having,  as  he  says,  to  perform 
all  before  ‘  the  first  cock  croAv’),  while  those  of  the  first  and  third 
portions  take  place  at  distances  of  two  days  and  one  day  respec¬ 
tively.  Here  then  Ave  have  a  stringent  reason  for  Shakspeare’s 
arrangement.  He  could  not  introtluce  us  to  the  tAvo  subordinate 
groups,  show  us  their  intended  relations,  and  in  the  end  inter¬ 
weave  them  by  a  consistent  process,  Avithout  separating  them, 
when  operating  per  se,  from  the  main  action.  He  could,  for 
instance,  neither  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  lovers  in  the 
wood  without  a  previous  exposition  of  their  difficulties,  and  of 
the  agreement  to  fly  on  ‘  morroAv  deep  midnight,’  nor  for  that  of 
the  stage-struck  artizans,  without  some  intimation  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  act  a  play,  which  made  a  rehearsal  necessary.  He  could 
not  folloAv  his  usual  practice  of  developing  together  the  relations 
and  position  of  all  his  characters,  because  the  limitation  to 
twelve  hours  would  not  admit  it — and  out  of  these  twelve  hours 
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he  could  not  remove  the  fairy  action.  So  that  the  first  and 
last  sections  of  the  drama,  in  which  the  main  action  does  not 
proceed  and  only  the  subordinate  groups  appear,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  are  merely 
excgetical  of  it. 

There  are  some  minor  indications  of  the  truth  of  our  theorj'. 
The  very  title,  for  instance,  solely  applicable  as  it  is  to  that 
part  of  the  drama  in  which  the  fairies  appear,  seems  not  a  little 
significant.  Also,  when  the  stage  is  cleared  at  the  close,  and  the 
fairies  return  to  bless  the  bridal  bed  of  Theseus,  —  a  practice  of 
theirs  quite  distinct  from  their  pranks  on  Midsummer  Night,  — 
the  words  of  Puck  in  the  epilogue  are,  ‘  If  we  shadotes  have 
*  offended,’  &c.  Nor  is  the  distribution  of  the  blank  and  rhymed 
verse  unobservable.  Mr.  Hallam  has  said  that  this  play  is 
poetical  rather  than  dramatic.  We  ourselves  have  occasionally 
fancied  that,  where  the  objectively  poetical  clement  prevails,  the 
dialogue  is  mostly  written  in  rhyme :  where  the  dramatic,  in  the 
ordinary  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare.  Both  Heroes  and  Fairies 
speak  in  blank  and  rhymed  verse,  but  not  indifferently.  The 
relations  of  the  subordinate  group  are  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  conveyed  through  the  imaginative  rhymed  lines, 
while  the  Fairies  —  the  rfrajMaftc  personages  —  rarely  quit  the 
vigorous  versification  we  are  so  w’ell  accustomed  to. 

We  are  desirous  that  the  Fairies  should  assume  in  this  play 
a  position  commensurate  with  the  influence  they  must  always 
exercise  over  English  literature.  Great  as  is  the  direct  im¬ 
portance  of  combined  purity  and  beauty  in  a  national  mytho¬ 
logy,  the  indirect  value  is  even  greater.  We  have  escaped 
much,  as  well  as  gained  much,  if  our  imagination  has  conversed 
with  a  more  delicate  creation  than  the  sensuous  divinities  of 
Greece,  or  the  vulgar  spectres  of  the  Walpurgis-Nacht.  But 
whether  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and  Fairyland  be 
for  good  or  for  evil,  we  must  at  any  rate  acknowledge  that  the 
connection  virtually  began  on  that  very  Midsummer  Night 
which  witnessed  the  quarrel  between  Oberon  and  Titania  —  a 
quarrel  fruitful  in  perplexities  to  other  people  beside  Bottom 
and  the  Athenian  Lovers. 
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Art.  V.  —  1.  Etablisscment  des  Saeurs  de  Charite  Protestantes 
en  France.  Paris;  Delay,  1841. 

Institution  des  Diaconesses  des  Eglises  Evangeliques  de  France ; 

Etats  de  Situation,  1842  to  1847.  Paris. 

An  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  the  Deaconesses, 
established  in  Paris.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Vermeil.  London; 
1846. 

2.  Etablissement  des  Diaconesses  de  Strasbourg;  Rapports 
Annuels,  1844-5.  Strasburg. 

3.  Etablissement  des  Diaconesses  (TEchallens;  Rapports,  1843 
to  1845,  Echalleiis  {Pags  de  Vaud). 

4.  Neunter  Jahresbericht  uber  die  Diakonissen-Austalt  zu  Kai~ 
serswerth  am  Rhein.  Kaisers wcrth,  1846. 

5.  Report  of  the  German  Hospital,  Dalston.  London,  1846. 

A  T  the  eastern  extremity  of  Paris,  close  to  the  Barriere  de 
Charenton,  which  leads  to  the  French  ‘  Bethlehem,’  —  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  one  of  the  great 
workshops  of  Parisian  industry,  —  in  a  quarter  which,  though 
poorly  peopled,  is  elevated,  wide,  and  airy,  and  in  one  of  the 
widest  and  airiest  streets  of  that  quarter,  the  Rue  de  Reuilly, 
— is  situate  a  remarkable  institution.  It  is  one  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  no  small  share  of  attention  among  the  more  earnest  and 
philanthropic  portion  of  French  society,  together  with  not  a 
little  envy  and  calumny,  and  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
has  awakened  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  support :  —  it  is  called 
the  Institute  of  Deaconesses,  or  Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity. 
‘  The  Institute  of  Deaconesses’  (says  the  1st  Article  of  its  Sta¬ 
tutes)  *  is  a  free  association,  having  for  its  object  the  instruct- 
‘  ing  and  directing,  in  the  practice  of  active  charity,  such 
‘  Protestant  women  as  shall  devote  themselves  within  its  bosom 

*  to  the  relief  of  bodily  and  spiritual  misery,  and  particularly 

*  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  young,  and  the  poor.’ 

Its  existence  dates  from  the  year  1841.  It  owes  its  found¬ 
ation  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  (Calvinistlc)  French  Church,  —  a  child  of  the  quick- 
minded,  warm-hearted  south, — the  Rev.  Antoine  Vermeil:  who, 
after  fulfilling  for  many  years  the  arduous  and  conspicuous 
functions  of  the  Protestant  ministry  at  Bordeaux,  accepted, 
some  years  back,  a  still  more  arduous  and  conspicuous  post 
at  Paris.  Here  it  was,  that  he  was  enabled  to  realise  a  long- 
cherished  idea,  and  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  a  worthy  mi- 
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nister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (one  borrowed  indeed,  as  it  were,, 
by  her  from  her  Calvinist  sister),  the  Rev.  M.  Vallette.  The 
institution  has  since  grown  up,  under  the  joint  and  harmonious 
patronage  of  the  two  established  Protestant  churches  of  France 
(represented  in  its  Council,  the  one  by  a  President,  M.  Vermeil; 
the  Other  by  a  Vice-president,  M.  Vallette);  swelling  from  a 
mere  house  to  a  vast  establishment,  and  from  a  Refuge  for  Female 
Penitents  to  a  complete  Normal  School  of  Female  Charity, 
which  embraces  at  once  the  three  great  works  of  Education,. 
Physical  Relief,  and  Moral  Reformation. 

It  was  in  the  year  1844  that  the  Institute  assumed  its  present 
development.  Already  was  its  original  home  —  a  house  in  the 
neighbouring  ‘  Rue  des  Trois  Sabres’  —  too  small  for  its  in¬ 
mates,  and  its  Council  had  been  for  two  years  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  larger  premises,  when  those  which  it  now  occupies 
fell  vacant.  They  had  previously  been  used  as  a  school  for 
200  children ;  the  grounds  covered  a  space  of  two  French 
acres,  and  were  surrounded  by  high  walls.  But  how  was  it 
possible  to  acquire  such  a  property,  for  which  100,000  fr. 
(4000/.)  were  asked,  with  a  yearly  income  not  yet  reaching  the 
quarter  of  that  sum  ?  A  lease  for  a  long  term  of  years,  with  a 
right  of  purchase  at  a  fixed  price,  was,  however,  proposed,  and 
had  been  nearly  accepted  by  the  owner,  when  suddenly  the  news 
came  that  a  Roman  Catholic  community,  somewhat  analogous 
in  purpose,  had  agreed  to  the  original  terras,  and  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  to  be  concluded  the  very  next  day !  By  one  of  those 
happy  temerities  which  are  justified  to  vulgar  eyes  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  sometimes  befalls  them,  to  reflecting  minds  by  the 
earnest  faith  which  can  alone  inspire  them,  the  President  of  the 
poor  and  struggling  Protestant  Institute  hastened  the  very  next 
morning  to  the  proprietor,  won  back  the  lately  rejected  bargain, 
and  found  himself  the  owner  of  a  huge  property,  with  a  personal 
debt  of  110,000  fr. — of  which  40,000  were  to  be  paid  down  im¬ 
mediately  —  and  with  scarcely  a  few  hundred  francs  of  ready- 
money!  In  two  days  75,000 fr.  had  been  lent  by  a  few  Pro¬ 
testant  friends  (including  the  honoured  names  of  the  Andres,, 
the  Delesserts,  the  Eynards,  the  Hottingers,  the  Mallets) ; 
other  sums  have  since  been  lent  from  time  to  time ;  while  the 
yearly  income  of  the  Institute  has  risen  from  about  21,000  fr. 
in  1842-3  to  upwards  of  80,000  fr.  in  1846-7  !  Never  did 
seeming  madness  prove  greater  wisdom. 

The  present  buildings,  we  have  said,  are  extensive ;  a  good 
frontage  on  the  street,  two  long  wings,  and  a  very  large  garden 
behind.  To  the  fa9ade  and  wings  correspond  respectively,  more 
or  less  exactly,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Institute  —  the 
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Hospital,  the  School,  and  the  Penitentiary.  To  the  left  stands 
the  School,  which,  together  with  the  ‘  Creche,’  its  adjunct,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  early  cjire  and  education  of  infants  of  both 
sexes,  and  for  the  complete  education  and  training  of  girls  until 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  Creche  is  small ;  the  Infant  School, 
on  the  other  hand,  numbers  200  children  of  both  sexes  on 
its  lists,  of  whom  from  90  to  120  are  daily  present;  singu¬ 
larly  plain-looking  generally  to  an  English  eye,  but  for  the 
most  part  fat  and  happy.  Next  comes  the  Upper  School, 
for  girls  only,  on  the  monitorial  system,  comprising  about  90 
pupils,  of  whom  about  60  arc  day  scholars,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  30  belong  to  the  different  branches  of  the  establishment. 
Here  education  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  is  practicable ;  and  not 
only  the  general  principles  of  religion,  but  its  distinctive  dogmas, 
begin  to  be  taught.  Nevertheless,  many  Roman  Catholic 
mothers  have  been  so  struck  with  the  advantages  which  their 
children  have  derived  from  the  Infant  School,  that  they  have 
solicited  their  admission  to  the  Upper  School ;  which  implies 
as  many  conversions  from  Romanism,  not  made  by  any  pro¬ 
selytising  spirit,  but  through  the  mere  influence  of  a  good  and 
holy  example.  No  child,  it  may  be  added,  is  admitted  to  either 
of  these  Schools,  the  Infant  or  the  Upper,  without  the  w'ritten 
consent  of  its  parents  ;  if  Roman  Catholics,  testifying  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Institute.  And 
yet,  of  the  infant  pupils,  upwards  of  three-fourths  belong  to 
Roman  Catholic  families. 

Beyond  the  Uj)per  School  is  the  ‘Atelier  d’Apprentissage  ’ 
or  Training  Estiiblishment,  for  girls  only,  who  are  trained  up 
in  it,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  eighteen,  either  as 
servants  or  as  workwomen ;  their  intellectual  and  religious 
education  kee[)ing  pace  with  their  apprenticeship  to  labour. 
Speaking  of  female  apprentices  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
M.  Vermeil  observes,  that  ‘one  of  the  greatest  moral  dangers 
‘  for  young  workwomen  in  Paris,  is  to  be  found  in  apprentice- 
‘  ship  establishments,  where  so  many  evil  examples  attend  them, 
*  so  many  temptations,  so  many  pernicious  influences ;  and  this 
‘  particularly  at  the  period  when  religious  education  is  usually 
‘  imparted.’  The  same  evils  are  deeply  felt  in  London. 

A  link  between  the  School  and  the  Hospital  is  afforded  by 
the  Infirmary  for  scrofulous  children.  The  effects  produced  in 
this  department  by  pure  air,  wholesome  and  abundant  food,  and 
kind  attention,  are  perfectly  marvellous. 

Next  comes  a  small  Hospital,  occupying  the  street-frontage. 
It  contains  separate  wards  for  men,  women,  and  children,  — 
115  patients  were  admitted  to  it  in  1846-7,  besides  the  dis- 
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pcnsing  of  gratuitous  advice  to  out-door  patients,  and  the  vac¬ 
cination  of  children,  all,  of  course,  by  competent  medical  offi-* 
cers.  So  long  as  Protestant  Sisters  are  excluded  from  hospitals 
which  Protestant  money  contributes  to  support,  so  long  will 
this  branch  of  the  establishment  (which  is  not,  however,  proposed 
to  be  much  extended)  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  training 
of  the  Deaconesses,  as  hospital  and  family  nurses,  to  those 
duties,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  ‘  Sojurs  de  Charite  ’  have 
been  rendered  famous.  The  Hospital  is  not  entirely  gratuitous  ; 
but  the  poor  are  admitted  at  reduced  prices,  descending  as  low 
as  Ifr.  a  day,  or  a  third  of  the  average  cost  of  each  patient. 
An  ingenious  system  has,  however,  been  established,  that  of 
the  patronage  of  beds ;  by  which  fifteen  or  twenty  subscribers 
agree  to  contribute,  if  called  upon,  2fr.  each  a  month;  this, 
with  the  slight  acknowledgment  almost  invariably  made  by  the 
patient  himself  or  by  his  special  protector,  is  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  total  expenditure. 

Passing  through  a  pleasant  little  chapel,  where  divine  service 
is  performed  every  Sunday  and  a  Sunday  School  is  held,  you 
enter  the  Penitentiary,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  is  divided  into 
three  entirely  distinct  parts,  —  the  Refuge,  the  Retreat  {Re- 
tenue),  and  the  School  of  Discipline  {Disciplinaire).  The  former, 
containing  twenty-five  cells,  is  destined  to  penitent  females  of 
the  Protestant  persuasion  on  their  dismissal  from  prison,  or  who, 
desirous  of  themselves  to  abandon  the  path  of  prostitution,  are 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  yearly  sum  of  300  fr.  (12/.)  The 
last  ‘  Report  ’  contains  some  interesting  details  on  the  general 
results  of  this  branch  of  reformation.  About  one-third  of  those 
who  have  left  the  establishment  have  fallen  away  again  into 
vice ;  about  another  third  have  kept  aloof  from  outward  shame ; 
while  the  remaining  third  may  be  confidently  considered  as  re¬ 
claimed.  However,  to  give  more  effect  to  this  part  of  their  ex¬ 
periment,  the  committee  have  decided  upon  admitting  penitents, 
not  as  heretofore  for  two  years  certain,  but  for  an  indefinite 
period.  And  as  they  are  to  be  formed  not  for  solitude,  but  for 
society,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  employ  some  of  them, 
when  practicable,  in  the  laundry  of  the  establishment ;  a  hazard¬ 
ous,  but  necessary  test  of  their  sincerity. 

The  second  branch  is  that  of  the  ‘  Retenue,’  destined  origi¬ 
nally  for  girls  under  age,  convicted  by  a  judicial  sentence,  or 
(according  to  a  peculiar  provision  of  the  French  law  *)  confined 
judicially  on  their  parents'  demand.  But  an  asylum  for  the 
former  class  of  minors  having  been  opened  at  Ste.  Foy  (a  re- 
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fomiatory  institution  for  Protestants,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Mettray,)  it  is  intended  from  henceforth  to  confine  the  efforts 
of  the  Deaconesses  to  the  latter  class  of  girls,  who  w’ere  hitherto 
sent  to  the  Homan  Catholic  establishment  of  St.  Michel. 

The  ‘  Disciplinairc,’  again,  is  intended  to  receive  25  girls  of 
from  7  to  15  years  of  age,  of  vicious  or  stubborn  dispositions. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  most  toilsome  and  unattractive  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Institute.  The  poor  children,  who  arc  admitted 
into  it,  are  mostly  narrow-minded  as  well  as  evil-hearted ;  and 
the  Sisters  observe  that  ‘the  genns  of  sin  are  marvellously 
*  fostered  by  a  certain  want  of  intellectual  development.’  There 
can  be  no  question  at  any  period  of  life  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  though  especially  true  of  youth — ‘  Narrow-minded- 
‘  ness  tends  to  wickedness.’ 

It  is  the  nature  of  rational  and  systematic  charity,  not  only 
to  be  always  making  for  itself  more  work,  indoors  or  out,  but  to 
form  and  encourage  others  to  similar  exertions.  Already  other 
Protestant  establishments,  charitable  or  otherwise,  are  springing 
up  around  them :  as,  a  higher  Protestant  girls’  school,  a  primary 
school  for  Protestant  boys,  a  cheap  lodging-house  for  the  poor, 
a  home  for  Protestant  servants  out  of  place.  All  these  are  un  • 
connected  except  by  sympathy  with  the  Institute ;  but  within 
its  bosom  there  have  already  risen  up  both  a  class  of  pupils,  who 
without  seeking  to  become  Deaconesses,  come  to  study  in  the 
different  fields  of  charitable  activity  which  it  oi)ens  to  them, 
and  also  a  class  of  nurses  for  the  sick,  of  a  lower  order  than 
the  actual  Deaconesses. 

It  is  almost  incredible  ;  —  but  the  whole  of  these  various  func¬ 
tions  are  performed  by  a  personnel  of  eighteen  Sisters,  of  whom 
six  are  only  candidates,  or  ‘  aspirantes.’  And,  what  with  a  staff 
so  limited,  seems  still  more  wonderful,  the  Institute  has  already 
sent  forth  Deaconesses  from  time  to  time,  to  superintend  cha¬ 
ritable  institutions  in  the  provinces ;  for  example,  to  a  Hospital 
at  ilontpellier.  Though  of  course,  with  a  central  development 
so  great,  there  can  be  scarcely  ever  any  Sisters  to  spare  to  the 
distant  applications  which  are  constantly  coming  in. 

The  Sisters  belong  to  all  ranks  of  society ;  there  are  farm- 
servants  and  teachers,  shepherd  girls  and  ladies.  They  come 
from  various  parts  of  France,  though  mostly  from  the  south. 
Provence  furnishes  the  admirable  Directing  Sister,  one  of  the 
two  master-minds  of  the  establishment.  One  Sister  is  an  £n- 
glishw’oman. 

We  liave  said  that  the  Institution  is  supported  by  the  two 
established  Protestant  churches  of  France,  every  minister  of 
which  at  Paris  (one  .only  excepted) — in  some  instances,  after 
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several  years  of  opposition  or  estrangement  —  has  at  last  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  usefulness  of  its  aim,  and  the  sincere  piety  of 
its  direction.  Beyond  the  pale  of  French  Protestantism,  the 
clergymen  of  both  the  Anglican  congregations  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  a  worthy  Wesleyan  minister,  have  expressed  themselves,  by 
subscription  or  otherwise,  in  its  favour. 

From  the  municipal  body  of  Paris  it  has  obtained  the  highest 
testimony.  In  a  Report  of  the  Prefect  to  the  Municipal  Council, 
in  1846,  he  states :  ‘  I  have  Inspected  the  Establishment  of  Dea- 
‘  conesses  in  all  its  details,  and  observed  everywhere  that  an 
‘  intelligent  directing  spirit  had  presided  over  its  organisa- 

*  tion,  —  over  the  separation  of  its  different  works,  —  over  the 

*  excellent  distribution  of  the  various  functions.  I  saw  that 
‘  everything  had  been  ordered  after  a  thoughtful  study  of  those 
‘  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  other  establish- 

*  ments,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  surveillance  of  every  part  of  the 

*  institution ;  to  spare  time  and  trouble  to  servants,  and  to  procure 
‘  all  possible  economy,  although  nothing  has  been  omitted  for 

*  the  material  comfort  of  the  different  persons  who  have  occasion 

*  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  this  important  asylum.  .  .  .  The 
‘  Institute  of  Deaconesses  is  so  well  ordered  as  to  be  worthy  of 

*  serving  as  a  model  to  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature, 

*  which  might  be  founded  upon  a  larger  scale.’  In  concluding 
his  report,  the  Prefect  solicited  from  the  body  over  which  he 
presided,  a  first  grant  of  1000  fr.  (40/.)  Some  months  after¬ 
wards,  a  committee,  named  by  tlie  Municipal  Council,  came  un¬ 
expectedly  to  visit  the  Institute,  and  after  a  three  hours’  in¬ 
vestigation,  in  their  Report  recommended  a  grant  of  1500  fr. 
With  the  rarest  of  liberalities,  the  Municipal  Council  outbid  its 
own  committee,  and  by  an  unanimous  vote,  doubled  the  sum 
which  had  been  before  proposed. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Institute  is  vested  in  a  Di¬ 
recting  Council,  composed  of  two  ministers  of  either  church,  of 
the  Directing  Sister,  and  of  from  four  to  six  ladies :  and  it  is 
itself  superintended  by  a  ‘  Comite  de  surveillance,'  composed  of 
from  three  to  five  lay  members.  Subordinate  to  this  central 
government,  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Institution  form, 
as  it  were,  so  many  federate  states,  each  directed  by  a  separate 
committee  of  ladies. 

The  Directing  Sister  constitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  executive 
power:  to  this  extent  she  represents  the  association,  and  obedience 
is  due  to  her  from  the  other  Sisters.  The  Sisters  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-five  (subject  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  exceptions),  and  only  with  the  consent  of  their  families; 
unless  they  should  be  orphans,  or  widows  who  have  either  passed 
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the  annum  luctus,  or  are  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  and 
they  must,  in  all  cases,  be  free  from  special  family  duties.  On 
their  admission  they  are  first  received  as  Candidates  {aspirantes'), 
then  as  Assistants  (adjointes),  the  period  of  probation  lasting 
eighteen  months.  Everj’  Sister  must  in  turn  go  through  all  the 
various  functions  of  the  establishment,  from  the  kitchen  upwards ; 
but  after  her  final  reception  as  Deaconess,  she  devotes  herself 
to  the  branch,  for  which  she  feels  the  most  decided  vocation. 

During  the  eighteen  months  of  their  noviciate,  the  Sisters 
pay  a  yearly  sum  of  400  fr.,  besides  bringing  with  them  a 
‘ trousseau;'  but,  in  exceptional  cases,  gratuitous  or  semi-gra- 
tuitous  admissions  may  be  granted  (funds  permitting)  by  the 
Directing  Council.  After  her  admission  as  Deaconess,  every 
Sister  is  maintained,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  during  her  years 
of  service,  and  afterwards  in  her  old  age,  by  the  association,  at 
the  cost  of  about  300  fr.  a  year.  All  that  she  may  make  in  the 
Avay  of  profit  by  her  labour  belongs  to  the  association,  —  what¬ 
ever  fortune  she  may  possess,  remains  with  herself.  There  are 
provisions  for  indemnifying  Deaconesses  who  are  dismissed  by 
the  Council,  or  who  may  withdraw  from  the  association  for 
reasons  to  be  approved  of  by  them  (marriage  being  one  of 
these),  after  four  years’  service  at  the  least.  All  are  free  to 
leave  at  any  time,  although  a  moral  obligation  of  service  for  a 
definite  period,  or  of  otherwise  indemnifying  the  association,  is 
considered  to  attach  to  those  who  have  received  gratuitous  or 
semi-gratuitous  admission. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Institution  amounts  to  87,000 fr., 
being  somewhat  more  than  its  receipts ;  —  yet  this  is  a  small 
sum,  surely,  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  with  its  three  great  divisions,  its  seven  distinct  yards  or 
gardens,  its  127  rooms,  148  l>cds,  of  which  upwards  of  100  are 
nightly  occupied,  and  the  300  j^ersons  who  are  daily  received 
beneath  its  roof  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  relief ;  besides 
the  occupation  of  another  house,  —  itself  of  large  dimensions 
for  any  ordinary  purpose, — the  original  hirth-place  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  and  still  the  private  home,  as  it  were,  of  the  Sisters 
themselves. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  nature  and 
arrangements  of  the  Paris  Institute  of  Deaconesses,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  offering  the  most  accessible  example,  and  being, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  complete  and  systematically  organised 
institution  of  the  kind,  anywhere  to  be  seen.  We  will  suppose 
that  we  are  now  asked  —  why  pursue  so  many  objects  at  once  ? 
why  join  in  one  so  many  different  branches  of  charity  ?  —  there 
surely  must  be  confusion,  conflict  of  wants  and  interests,  charit- 
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able  bickerings  and  jealousies.  In  answer  to  this  apprehension, 
we  might  submit  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  sulHcient  to  reply  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  as  yet  appeared,  after  six  years’  trial,  every 
year  almost  bringing  with  it  a  new  foundation.  But  the  very 
raising  of  the  objection  implies  a  misconception  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Institute  exists.  It  is  not  a  Hospital,  nor  a  School, 
nor  a  Penitentiary  ;  it  is,  we  repeat  it,  a  great  Normal  School  of 
Female  Charity.  Neither  the  good  education  afforded  within  its 
bosom  to  the  young,  nor  the  care  to  the  sick,  nor  the  wise  disci¬ 
pline  to  the  vicious,  can  ever  constitute  its  real  end,  its  essential 
perfection ;  but  the  full  development  and  wise  training  of  all  the 
impulses  of  the  female  mind,  which  may  best  serve  to  promote 
and  fulfil  those  several  alms.  Considered  in  this  light,  variety 
of  field  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  due  existence.  Some 
minds  recoil  from  the  often  loathsome  duties  of  attendance 
on  the  sick,  yet  delight  in  the  teaching  of  children ;  other 
women,  again,  patient  watchers  beside  a  sick  bed,  are  incapable 
of  sympathising  with  the  noisy  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  in 
childhood.  The  duties  of  superintendence  over  the  penitent 
female,  over  the  perverted  child,  are  different  from  either  of  the 
former  ones,  and  indeed  different  in  themselves;  —  whilst  the 
details  of  household  administration  frequently  belong  to  another 
character  altogether.  Yet,  what  ought  to  be  the  moral  of  this 
diversity,  supposing  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  love  to  inspire 
them  all  alike,  and  bind  them  together  by  the  golden  link  of 
heartfelt  sisterhood  ?  Surely,  that  the  variety  of  human  cha¬ 
racter  can  only  be  brought  to  bear  its  most  efficient  results,  by 
supplying  it  with  a  variety  of  objects.  How  far  the  great  axiom 
of  Fourierist  socialism,  ‘  Les  attractions  sont  proportlonnelles 
‘  aux  destinees,’  can  ever  be  realised  on  a  large  scale  in  society, 
half  a  dozen  revolutions  or  more  may  be  required  to  show. 
On  a  small  scale,  certainly,  there  is  no  surer  index  to  suc¬ 
cess.  *  A  man’s  inclination  to  a  calling,’  says  one  of  our  most 
effective  trainers,  addressing  a  favourite  pupil,  *  is  a  great  pre- 
‘  sumption  that  he  is  or  will  be  fit  for  it.  . . .  My  advice  to  you 
‘  would  be  to  follow  that  line  for  which  you  seem  to  have  the 

*  most  evident  calling ;  and  surely  the  sign  of  God’s  calling,  in 

*  such  a  case,  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  reasonable  inclination, 

‘  for  the  tastes  and  faculties  which  he  gives  us,  are  the  marks  of 
‘  our  fitness  for  one  thing  rather  than  another.’  ^ 

As  regards  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Institute,  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  which  would  need  far  more  space  than  we  can  here 
afford  it,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  thoroughly  Protestant.  No 
vows,  no  poverty,  no  monastic  obedience,  no  celibacy,  no  engage¬ 
ments —  even  temporary— no  claustral  seclusion,  no  vain  prae- 
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ticee,  no  domination  over  conscience,  no  tyranny  over  the  will, 
—  such  are  the  ‘fundamental  principles,’  which,  with  appro¬ 
priate  developments,  stand  at  the  head  of  its  Statutes. 

The  establishment  of  Deaconesses,  founded  by  M.  Vermeil,  is 
not  the  only  one  in  France.  At  Strasburg,  that  old  focus  of 
Protestantism,  the  Rev.  M.  Hasrter  has  presided  over  a  simi¬ 
lar  Institute,  since  October,  1842.  The  germ  of  the  Strasburg 
Institute  arose  among  some  young  persons  who  had  received 
their  religious  instruction  from  its  founder;  already  in  1837‘ 
they  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association  —  which  seems- 
to  have  been  but  a  stricter  kind  of  Visiting  Society,  —  its  mem~ 
bers,  without  in  anywise  renouncing  the  ties  of  family  cr  social 
life,  devoting  themselves  to  the  poor.  We  have  not  the  latest 
details  of  this  establishment,  but  we  see  that  in  1845  it  already^ 
numbered  twenty-four  Sisters ;  one  Superior  Sister,  three  Con¬ 
ducting  Sisters  at  the  head  of  the  different  departments,  eight 
Acting  Sisters  (scrurs  servantes),  two  Affiliated  Sisters  {sosiirs 
agregees'),  and  ten  novices.  It  confines  itself,  as  yet,  to  the  two 
branches  of  education  and  physical  relief,  and  devotes  separate 
premises  to  each.  Its  Hospital  received  in  1844-5  sixty  pa¬ 
tients,  while  its  Schools — divided  into  an  infant  school  for  either 
sex,  and  a  lower  and  superior  girls’  sehool, — numbered  in  these 
different  divisions,  80,  60,  and  30  scholars  respectively.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Sisters  in  active  employ  at  Strasburg  itself,  both  within 
and  without  the  Institute,  there  were  five  in  charge  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Mulhouse  (which  can  accommodate  as  many  as  200  sick), 
and  two  at  Guebwiller :  of  these  last,  one  being  teacher  in  a 
parish  girls’  school,  numbering  40  scholars,  the  other  adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  charitable  foundation. 

The  constitution  of  the  Strasburg  Institute  is  somewhat  less 
ecclesiastical  than  that  of  Paris  :  the  founder,  M.  Hserter,  exer¬ 
cising  the  cure  of  souls  merely,  whilst  the  whole  administration 
is  vested  in  a  committee  of  ladies,  aided  by  a  consulting  com¬ 
mittee  of  gentlemen.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  at¬ 
tained  its  full  development,  since  by  art.  2.  of  its  Statutes,  it  has 
for  its  object  ‘  to  offer  to  those  Christian  women  who  wish  ta 
‘  devote  themselves  to  the  Lord’s  service  the  means  of  qualifying 

*  themselves,  either  to  become  teachers  in  infant  schools  and 
‘  lower  girls’  schools,  or  nurses  for  the  sick  in  hospitals,  sana- 
‘  toria,  and  private  houses,  or  again  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
‘  superintendents  in  prisons,  asylums,  houses  of  refuge,  and 

*  other  charitable  establishments  where  their  services  may  be 

*  required.’  t 

*  Let  us  now  proceed  to  Switzerland :  where  there  are  several 
Deaconesses’  Institutes — for  example,  one  at  Echallens,  in  the 
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Pays  de  Vaud,  founded  by  the  Rev.  M.  Germond ;  another  at 
Boudry,  in  Neuchatel,  founded  by  the  Rev.  M.  Bovet,  and,  we 
believe,  others.  We  have  details  only  of  the  first.  Its  opening 
followed  close  upon  that  of  Strasburg ;  it  is  the  smallest  of  the 
establishments  which  we  are  now  considering ;  and  is  confined 
strictly  to  the  training  of  nurses  for  the  sick.  But  we  must 
say,  that  of  the  various  Reports  before  us,  there  are  none 
that  breathe  a  more  simple,  earnest,  unaffected  faith,  a  gen¬ 
tler  and  a  larger-minded  charity,  than  those  of  M.  Germond. 
The  third  Report,  in  particular,  contains  a  pains-taking  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Deaconesses  of  the  early  church; 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  flifference  between  the 
original  institution,  as  specially  annexed  to  individual  congre¬ 
gations,  and  its  revival  in  the  shape  of  distinct  communities  at 
the  present  day. 

The  field  of  labour  assigned  to  the  Deaconesses  of  Echallens, 
is  thus  set  forth  by  its  founder.  First,  the  care  of  the  sick 
at  their  own  homes ;  — the  importance  of  which  department  is 
specially  felt  in  times  of  epidemic.  For  services  of  this  kind, 
the  demand  constantly  exceeds  the  supply ;  and  although  the 
Director  of  the  establishment  naturally  prefers  affording  in-door 
relief,  where  practicable,  out  of  the  six  Deaconesses  who  are 
usually  attached  to  the  parent  Institute,  one  is  set  apart  for 
out-door  nursing.  .Secondly,  the  care  of  the  sick  in,  or  at  the 
expense  of,  private  charitable  foundations,  of  which  many  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  created  in  Switzerland  of  late  years ;  five  of 
these,  besides  one  at  Lyons  for  the  Protestant  sick,  employ 
seven  Sisters.  ‘  May  we  not  hope,’  says  M.  Germond,  ‘  that  as 
‘  Christianity  shall  receive  a  more  practical  direction,  similar 

*  establishments  will  become  multiplied,  till  there  shall  be  no 
‘  more  a  single  town  in  our  land  without  its  small  infirmary, 

‘  served  by  a  Deaconess,  and  ready  to  receive  those  sick  persons 

*  who  could  not  without  danger  be  transported  to  a  greater 
‘distance?’  Thirdly,  the  care  of  the  sick  in  public  hospitals 
employs  the  remaining  Sisters,  —  making  in  all  fifteen  Dea¬ 
conesses  received,  besides  one  who  had  completed  her  novi¬ 
ciate,  and  was  already  in  active  service,  without  having  been 
definitively  admitted.  Two  Deaconesses  of  Echallens  have, 
since  November,  1844,  replaced,  at  the  asylum,  of  Abendberg, 
in  Berne,  for  the  care  and  education  of  ‘  cretin  ’  children,  some 
Roman  Catholic  ‘soeurs  grises’  from  Friburg,  of  whose  ser¬ 
vices  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  had  been  obliged  to  avail  himself  before, 
for  want  of  cjualified  Protestant  nurses.  ‘  If  the  number  of 
‘  Deaconesses  were  doubled  or  even  trebled,  employment  could 
‘  immediately  be  found  for  alL’  {Second  Report,  Echallens.) 
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Situated  in  a  mixed  commune,  the  Institute  of  Echallens 
rents  of  the  Municipality  a  wing  of  the  former  Chateau. 
The  number  of  sick  whom  it  received  in  1844-5,  was  159, 
of  whom  134  were  admitted  gratuitously.  Though  placed 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  population,  far  from  any  large 
town,  and  notwithstanding  the  vicinity,  at  no  more  than  three 
leagues’  distance,  of  a  Cantonal  Hospital,  it  is  impossible  fur  its 
Directors  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  for  admission  that  are 
addressed  to  them.  Its  receipts,  in  1844-5,  were  under  12,000fr. 
(480/.),  its  expenditure  under  7000  fr., —  the  difference  being 
owing  to  the  endeavour  to  raise  funds  for  purchasing  a  suitable 
house. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Institute  arc  similar  to  those  of  Paris  and 
Strasburg.  ‘  'i'he  Deaconesses  of  Echallens  are  a  free  corjwra- 
‘  tion,  winch  devotes  itself,  for  the  Saviour’s  love,  to  the  service 
‘  of  the  unfortunate,  and  especially  of  the  sick.’  There  is,  as 
yet,  no  internal  hierarchy  among  the  Sisters,  who  are  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  worthy  minister  and  his  wife,  as 
Directors.  A  superintending  committee  has  been  named  to 
examine  the  accounts,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment  in  the  event  of  the  founder’s  death. 

M.  Germond’s  second  lieport  will  enable  all,  who  prefer 
doing  it  on  paper,  to  pass  a  day  with  the  Deaconesses  at  Echal- 
Icns,  without  much  trouble.  They  rise  at  five  in  summer,  six 
in  winter;  pray  in  private;  pay  their  first  attentions  to  the 
sick ;  arrange  their  own  rooms ;  breakfast  upon  a  ‘  soupe,’  or 
upon  coffee  and  bread;  then  assemble  for  family  prayer.  At 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  the  doctor  makes  his  rounds  and  issues 
his  instructions ;  he  is  followed  by  Madame  Germond.  iSIcdi- 
cines  are  given,  and  the  Sisters  read  to  such  of  the  sick  as 
wish  for  it,  and  finish  the  house  work.  Twelve  is  the  dinner 
hour,  the  meal  being  composed  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables, 
one  dish  of  each.  The  Sisters  arc  then  free  to  choose  their  own 
occupations  till  two,  when  they  meet  to  work  at  their  needle. 
At  four  there  is  a  ‘  gouter,’ — what  with  our  own  working  classes 
would  be  tea, — here  consisting  of  ‘cafe  au  lait,’  milk,  or  milk 
and  water.  After  which,  the  Director  makes  his  rounds,  celebrates 
divine  service  for  the  whole  establishment,  and  pays  pastoral 
visits  to  those  sick  who  are  detained  in*  bed.  The  Sisters  now 
take  a  walk  for  half  an  hour  in  summer,  this  short  period 
of  relaxation  being  transferred  in  winter  to  immediately  after 
dinner.  At  eight  o’clock  ‘  soupe  ’  is  again  served  out ;  at  nine  to 
bed.  Where  watching  is  required,  the  Sisters  take  it  by  turns  ; 
-there  being  a  male  nurse,  or  ‘  infirmier  ’  for  male  patients.  The 
food  is  the  same  for  all  inmates,  unless  the  doctor  should  prescribe 
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otherwise ;  and  patients  and  nurses  meet  at  the  same  table.  Few 
of  the  former  remain  untouched  by  the  kindness  with  which 
they  are  treated,  and,  in  general,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
recover  their  strength,  they  show  themselves  most  anxious  to 
make  themselves  useful.  Letters  arc  frequently  received  from 
them  after  they  have  left,  and  some  will  go  leagues  out  of  their 
way  to  visit  again  *  les  bonnes  soeurs.'  Observe,  that  these  patients 
form  a  mixed  assemblage  of  Swiss,  French,  Sardinians,  and 
Germans ;  the  proportion  being  about  one  Homan  Catholic  to 
six  Protestants. 

We  now  come  to  the  oldest  and  most  considerable  of  ex¬ 
isting  Deaconesses’  Institutes,  that  of  Kaiserswerth,  on  the 
Hhine,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Th.  Fliedner:  its  ninth  yearly 
Report,  that  of  1846,  is  unfortunately  the  only  one  now  before 
us.  Like  the  Paris  Institute,  it  commenced  by  a  Refuge  for 
females,  comprising,  apparently,  those  only  who,  on  conviction, 
have  undergone  judici^  sentence,  and  have  been  admitted  on 
leaving  prison.  Although  the  Refuge  is  now  connected  with  the 
general  foundation,  yet  separate  accounts  are  kept  of  its  receipts 
and  expenditure,  and  separate  Reports  published.  In  1846,  it  was 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  had  received  during 
the  first  twelve  years  130  female  criminals.  Its  results  are  so 
far  satisfactory,  that  out  of  that  number  fifteen  had  married, 
two  had  become  teachers,  and  many  more  had  regained  at  least 
outer  respectability. 

The  Institute  of  Kaiserswerth  numbers  no  less  than  101 
sisters,  of  whom  sixty-seven  are  consecrated  Deaconesses  and 
thirty-four  Candidate  Sisters.  Their  labours  are  distributed 
among  public  institutions,  the  service  of  particular  communes, 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  private  houses,  and  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  main  establishment  at  Kaiserswerth.  The  first- 
mentioned  class  comprises  forty-five  Sisters,  employed  in  various 
Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Poor-houses,  and  Orphan  houses 
at  Berlin,  Marsberg,  Kirchhelm,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Kreuz- 
nach,  Saarbruck,  Worms,  Wetzlar,  Frankfort-on-the-Mayn, 
Cologne,  and  Soest,  at  the  Deaconesses’  Institute  of  Dresden, 
and  at  the  Pastoral  Aid  Institute  at  Duisburg  —  a  very  ana¬ 
logous  institution  for  the  male  sex.  The  second  class,  that 
of  Commune-deaconesses  (Gemeinde-diakonissen)  numbered,  in 
1846,  only  five  sisters,  who  were  employed  at  Cleves,  Neuwied, 
and  Unterbarmen;  but  more  were  shortly  to  be  sent  out  to 
Cologne,  to  Duisbui^,  &c.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  Sisters  were 
engaged  out  of  doors  as  private  nurses :  while  the  remainder,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  find  ample  employment 
in  the  Asylum,  the  Orphan-house  and  Rormal  Schools,  and  in 
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the  other  branches  of  the  parent  institution,,  or  *  Mother-house^ 
(Mutterhaus).  A  new  hospital,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  lately 
founded  at  Berlin,  to  be  placed  under  (we  believe)  tbe  exclusive 
care  of  Deaconesses.  The  lady  who  has  been  designated  to  take 
chaise  of  this  establishment,  herself  the  bearer  of  a  name  and 
title  well  known  in  history,  and  the  early  friend  of  the  present 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  was  last  year  in  London  and  Paris ;  where 
she  carefully  visited  the  charitable  foundations  of  both  cities, 
spending  a  day  with  her  foreign  sisters  at  the  Paris  Institution. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  labours  of  tbe 
German  Deaconesses  is  tlie  recently  developed  one  of  paroobial 
service  {gemeindepjlege).  It  is  the  exact  reproduction  of  the 
functions  of  the  early  Christian  Deaconesses,  or  Servants  of 
the  Church,  of  whom  Phcebe  of  Cenchrea  is,  by  name  at 
least,  the  apostolical  type.  The  Parish,  or  rather  Commune, 
deaconess,  has  to  visit  the  poor  and  the  sick  at  their  homes, 
to  procure  for  them,  as  far  as  possible,  work  and  clothing,  to 
work  for  them  at  her  needle,  instruct  poor  children  in  sewing 
and  knitting,  either  singly,  or  in  classes  where  practicable, 
giving  a  regular  account  of  her  labours  to  the  clergyman,  the 
diaconate,  and  the  Ladles’  Charitable  Society,  where  such  exists. 
But,  even  without  being  regularly  attached  to  a  particular  parish 
or  congregation.  Deaconesses  are  able,  from  their  ex{>erience  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  household  management,  to  render 
the  most  important  public  services  in  times  of  epidemic.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  following  picture :  — 

An  epidemic  nervous  fever  was  raging  in  two  communes  of 
the  circle  of  Duisburg,  Gartrop,  and  Gahlen.  Its  first  and 
most  virulent  outbreak  took  place  at  Gartrop,  a  small,  |)oor,  se¬ 
cluded  ullage  of  scarcely  130  souls,  without  a  doctor,  without  an 
apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  clei^man  was  upon 
the  point  of  leaving  for  another  parish,  and  his  successor  had  not 
yet  been  appointed.  Four  Deaconesses,  including  the  Superior 
(vorsteherinn).  Pastor  Fliedner’s  wife,  and  a  maid,  hastened  to 
this  scene  of  wretchedness,  and  found  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  fever  patients  in  the  most  alarming  condition, — a  mother 
and  four  children  in  one  hovel,  four  other  (mtients  in  another, 
and  so  on,  —  all  lying  on  foul  straw,  or  on  bedclothes  that  had 
not  been  washed  for  weeks,  almost  without  food,  utterly  with¬ 
out  help.  Many  had  died  already ;  the  healthy  had  fled ;  the 
parish  doctor  lived  four  German  leagues  off,  and  could  not  come 
every  day.  The  first  care  of  the  Sisters,  who  would  have  found 
no  lodging  but  for  the  then  vacancy  of  the  parsonage,  was  to 
introduce  cleanliness  and  ventilation  into  the  narrow  cabins  of 
the  peasants  ;-they  washed  and  cooked  for  the  sick,  they  watched 
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every  night  by  turns  at  their  bedside,  and  tended  them  with 
such  success,  that  only  four  persons  died  after  their  arrival,  and 
the  rest  were  left  convalescent  after  foiu*  weeks’  stay.  The 
same  epidemic  having  broken  out  in  the  neighbouring  commune 
of  Gablcn,  in  two  families,  of  whom  eight  members  lay  ill  at 
once,  a  single  Deaconess  had  the  happiness,  in  three  weeks,  of 
leaving  every  patient  restored  to  health,  and  of  having  prevented 
the  further  spread  of  the  disease.  What  would  not  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  or  Mr.  Chadwick  give,  for  a  few  dozen  of  such  hard¬ 
working,  zealous,  intelligent  ministers  in  the  field  of  sanatory 
reform  ? 

■  The  Hospital  at  Kaiserswerth  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
received  in  1845-6  568  patients,  being  an  increase  of  147  on 
the  preceding  year.  They  w^ere  for  the  most  part  men,  and  of 
all  religious  persuasions,  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  —  the 
last  are  attended  by  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain, —  and  Jews; 
nearly  200  of  these  were  treated  gratuitously.  The  mortality 
seems  very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  patients, 
— only  sixteen.  The  effects  of  care  and  a  wholesome  diet  upon 
scrofulous  children  are  observed,  as  in  the  Paris  institution,  to  be 
most  remarkable,  both  as  to  bodily  health  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  children  patients  is  about  100  a  year; 
a  school  is  open  for  their  instruction,  and  they  resort  to  it  with 
the  greatest  delight :  those  who  are  able  to  attend  being  most 
zealous  to  communicate  the  learning  they  acquire  to  as  many 
of  their  companions  as  their  ailments  keep  away.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  intellectual  training,  the  children  are  employed 
as  much  as  possible  in  industrial  labours.  The  elder  boys  are 
taught  to  make  baskets,  lace,  nets,  rugs,  slippers,  various  articles 
of  pasteboard,  &c.  Each  boy  has  also,  where  his  health  allows 
of  it,  some  small  department  of  household  work  to  attend  to, 
such  as  helping  to  keep  the  children’s  wards  and  school-rooms 
in  order.  The  very  young  children  make  lint,  paper  cuttings 
for  pillows,  &C.,  while  the  girls,  again,  sew  and  knit.  Even 
older  patients  are  provided  as  much  as  possible  with  employ¬ 
ment,  the  effect  of  which,  we  need  hai'dly  add,  is  found  most 
cheering.  Nay,  moreover,  when  the  renewal  of  the  year  draws 
nigh,  ‘  a  great  Christmas  tree,  with  bright,  glittering  wax 
‘  tapers,’,  lights  up  the  refectory  for  the  sick,  who  crowd  around 
it,  young  and  old,  ‘  some  borne  aloft  on  others’  arms,  some 
‘  leaning  on  crutches,’  and  sing  hymns  to  the  child  *  Immanuel.’ 
‘  The  Christmas  tree  seems,  indeed,  to  be  almost  an  article  of 
faith  with  the  good  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth,  both  within 
and  without  the  ‘  Mother-house.’  ‘  It  was  a  subject  of  peculiar 
*  joy  to  us,’  says  Pastor  Fliedner,  *  to  find  that  the  prevailing 
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*  endeavour  of  the  Sisters  in  most  of  the  Institutions  where  they 

*  are  employed  was  to  confer  pleasure  on  the  sick  and  other 

*  objects  of  their  care,  and  greater  pleasure  than  they  had  ever 
‘  yet  enjoyed.  Thus  (quite  without  our  suggestion)  they  have 

*  almost  everywhere,  of  their  own  impulse,  procured  Christmas 

*  presents  to  be  given  for  their  charges,  even  where  this  had  not 

*  been  the  case  formerly ;  they  have  themselves  collected  in  the 

*  town  the  money,  clothes,  and  other  gifts,  set  up  the  “  trees  of 

*  “  Christ,”  gladdened  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  wretched  with 

*  the  bright  glittering  light,  such  as  they  had  never  seen  before, 

‘  with  the  pretty  songs,  with  the  presents  of  food,  and  drink, 

*  and  clothes,  so  that  they  would  often  weep  tears  of  joy  in 
‘  their  surprise,  and  cry,  “  No,  never,  in  all  our  lives,  did  such 
‘  “  a  thing  happen  to  us !  Never  yet  had  we  such  a  pleasure ! 

‘  “  You  are  making  us  too  happy !  You  are  doing  too  much 

*  “for  us!  * 

Exquisitely  German  this  perhaps,  and  childish.  Yet  some 
may  be  so  un-English,  as  to  ask,  whether,  it  might  not  turn  out 
as  well,  were  the  Christmas  of  an  English  hospital  or  English 
workhouse  occasionally  to  present  as  gay  a  scene  ? 

After  the  Hospital  comes  the  Normal  School  for  female  teach¬ 
ers,  of  whom  upwards  of  fifty  are  sent  out  every  year.  Different  in 
this  from  the  other  Institutions  which  we  have  as  yet  examined, 
the  Institute  of  Kaiserswerth  has  scarcely  so  w’ide  a  home  field 
for  practical  teaching,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  expected  from 
its  general  dimensions.  Thus  its  Infant-school  only  numbers 
forty  children ;  its  Hospital-school,  we  presume,  contains  but  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  hundred  juvenile  patients, 
and  its  Orphan-house,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
reckons  about  twenty  inmates.  The  anomaly  is  explained,  if 
we  do  not  mistake  some  passages  in  the  Report,  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Sisters  and  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  town.  Their  theoretical  education  appears  to  take 
a  wider  scope  than  in  other  kindred  establishments  —  the  course 
of  instruction  lasting,  however,  only  four  months  for  Infant- 
school  teachers  (can  this  be  enough  ?),  and  one  year  for  teachers 
in  Elementary  Schools.  Most  of  the  pupils  also  attend  the 
children’s  wards  in  the  Hospital  for  a  few  weeks,  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  management  of  children  when  sick. 

*  Within  the  last  few  months,  our  London  newspapers  have  duly 
recorded  the  Christmas  tree  of  1847,  set  up  at  the  German  Hospit^ 
of  Dalston — an  offshoot,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  of  the  Kaisers- 
werth  Institute — in  the  presence  of  lI.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
We  were  glad  to  see  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Bunsen  taking  an 
active  part  in  its  recent  annual  meeting. 
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The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  Institution,  as  from  every 
other  Deaconesses’  Institute,  much  exceeds  its  capabilities  of 
supply,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  a  great  extension  to  the  Normal 
Schools ;  by  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company,  or,  rather,  joint-stock 
loan  (actienplan).  May  we  venture  to  observe,  however,  that, 
in  assuming  the  character  of  an  ordinary  normal  school,  the  In¬ 
stitute  impairs,  to  our  mind,  the  completeness  of  the  idea  of  a 
female  Diaconate,  by  confining  the  functions  of  the  latter  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  household  management  of  charitable 
institutions?  In  the  list  of  Deaconesses,  we  do  not  find  one 
who  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  education.  It  is  true  that  the 
deficiency,  if  any  such  exist,  will  be  partially  supplied  by  the 
last  branch  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Institute,  that  of  the  Orphan- 
house.  This  department  is  intended  for  the  orphan  daughters 
of  clergymen,  teachers,  and  others  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
for  the  daughters  of  missionaries  absent  in  foreign  countries. 
Their  education  is  to  fit  them  for  the  middle  ranks  of  life, 
with  a  thorough  training  to  all  household  duties.  About  twenty 
children  are  here  brought  up,  according  to  their  dispositions, 
either  to  housekeeping,  teaching,  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  that 
of  the  poor ;  so  that  the  Orphan-house  may  be  considered  as 
a  school  for  the  development  of  the  various  modes  of  female 
activity,  and  especially  as  a  seminary  for  the  supply  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Deaconesses’  Institute  itself.  We  fear,  however, 
that  even  this  will  not  wholly  supply  the  want  of  regular  Dea¬ 
coness  teachers.  Should  Deaconess  teachers  only  be  admitted 
from  among  the  pupils  of  the  Orphan-house,  too  great  a  same¬ 
ness  would  be  imparted  to  its  educational  system ;  it  would  lose 
the  advantage  of  a  constant  infusion  of  new  blood,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  from  without  of  grown-up  members,  earnest  and 
zealous ;  and  might  become  stereotyped  in  spirit,  like  many  a 
Roman  Catholic  educational  convent,  which  is  recruited  but  from 
among  its  own  pupils. 

The  material  magnitude  of  the  Kaiserswerth  establishment  is 
of  course  considerable.  It  has  several  gardens,  an  ice-cellar,  a 
bake-house,  a  laboratory,  baths  on  the  Rhine,  two  large  bleach- 
ing-grounds,  a  dairy,  with  four  cows,  &c.  It  has  to  provide 
daily,  food  for  300  persons.  Its  income  in  1845-6  was  17,303  ths. 
(under  2524/.),  less  by  upwards  of  2000  ths.  than  its  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  with  a  debt  of  upwards  of  6000  ths.  (875/.) 

Its  influence  has  been  most  extensive.  Not  only  have  similar 
Institutions,  either  offsets  from  it,  or  framed  upon  its  pattern, 
sprung  up  in  divers  parts  of  Germany  —  at  Dresden,  at  Berlin, 
and  elsewhere — but  it  has  sent  Deaconesses  to  German  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  London ;  and  in  the  course  of  next 
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spring,  its  Director  intends  crossing  the  Atlantic,  with  several 
Sisters,  to  found  a  new  Kaiscrsw'crth  among  the  German  colonists 
of  Pennsylvania.  Several  Sisters  are  already  in  London,  in 
charge  of  the  German  Hospital  at  Dalston,  which  a  late  un¬ 
fortunate  broil  between  its  physician  and  council  has  probably 
brought  more  prominently  into  notice  than  two  previous  years 
of  silent  usefulness.  This  Institution,  founded  in  1845,  occupies 
the  former  premises  of  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  since  removed 
to  Wanstcad  ;  it  is  large  and  airy,  with  a  very  extensive  garden, 
and  is  situate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  class  which 
furnishes  it  with  the  greatest  number  of  patients  —  the  sugar- 
bakers  of  Bethn.al  Green.  There  may  be  seen,  in  their  especial 
sphere  of  activity,  the  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth ;  cleanly, 
quiet,  healthy-looking  Germans,  going  about  their  work  in  the 
most  orderly  and  noiseless  manner;  never  haggling  for  higher 
wages,  since  they  have  none  to  receive ;  trained  to  obedience, 
and  yet  fully  conversant  with  their  duties ;  in  fact,  at  all  points, 
the  very  antipodes  of  a  Mrs.  Gamp,  that  odious,  and  we  fear 
often  but  too  true  type  of  the  common  nurse.  The  number  of 
Deaconesses  in  the  German  Hospital  of  London  was  three  at 
first,  it  is  now  five ;  of  whom  one  has  been  appointed  matron, 
and  has  the  superintendence  of  the  others. 

And  now  comes  the  question  —  Is  an  Institute  of  Deaconesses 
required ;  is  it  practicable  in  England,  on  any  truly  effective 
and  extensive  scale  ?  There  will  be  indifference  to  overcome  in 
some,  the  dislike  to  novelties  in  others.  But  we  know,  that  wc 
have  the  charity  ;  we  hope,  that  we  have  the  religious  feeling. 
We  do  not  fear  reason  nor  inquiry.  But  what  we  do  fear — we 
confess  it  —  is  a  cry ;  a  cry,  against  which  neither  reason  nor 
charity  nor  religion  are  of  the  slightest  service.  Protestantism 
may  be  in  danger!  The  Papists  are  coming !  Because  a  certain 
number  of  single  women  have  agreed  to  live  in  one  house,  put 
on  one  dress,  and  join  their  earnings  and  efforts  into  one  common 
stock  for  the  relief  of  certain  acknowledged  social  evils,  the  whole 
Apocalypse  is  likely  enough  to  be  ransacked  for  the  millionth 
time,  to  prove  that  the  mark  of  the  beast  is  upon  them ! 
Grant,  that  it  were  a  new  thing  in  Protestantism  to  form  a  female 
community;  is  that  a  reason  for  condemning  it?  Neither  Bible 
societies,  nor  Tract  societies,  nor  Missionary  societies,  can  trace 
their  pedigree  to  the  Apostles,  nor  yet  to  the  early  Reformers. 
And  what  are  they  in  themselves,  but  the  lower  manifestations  of 
that  spirit  of  union,  of  which  religious  communities  are  a  higher 
manifestation ;  that  growing  spirit  of  socialism,  (to  use  a  justly 
suspected  word)  which  may  become  the  most  mighty  worker  of 
evil,  unless  we  shall  succeed  in  turning  it  into  a  mighty  instru- 
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ment  of  good.  If  it  be  lawful  for  half-a-dozen  people  to 
meet  together  year  after  year,  and  week  after  week,  on  the 
committee  of  a  hospital,  why  should  it  be  unlawful  for  the  same 
number  of  persons  to  spend  their  lives  together  as  nurses  in  that 
hospital,  for  the  same  purpose  of  glory  to  God  and  goodwill  to¬ 
wards  men  ?  Does  uniformity  of  dress  oifend  you  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  wherever  economy  is  sought  after,  such  uni¬ 
formity  is  a  necessary  means  towards  realising  that  end  ?  Is  it 
not  still  more  necessary,  where  the  question  is — how  to  associate 

*  in  one  and  the  same  work,  under  the  same  direction,  for  the 

*  same  purposes,  with  the  same  rights,  persons  of  different 
■*  classes?’  ‘  We  have  to  receive  Sisters  of  all  ranks,’  continues 
M.  Vermeil  (6th  Report,  p.  18.),  ‘  from  the  humble  farm  servant 

*  in  sabots,  to  the  young  lady  clad  in  silk  and  velvet.’  And  least 
of  all  surely  can  such  an  argument  be  uiged  in  a  country  like  our 
own,  where  uniformity  of  costume  is  enforced  more  than  in  any 
other ;  where  the  workhouse  has  its  livery  like  the  prison,  and 
the  college  or  school  like  the  footman’s  hall ;  where  bishops  are 
perennially  cumbered  with  the  apron,  and  barristers  with  the 
wig ;  where  the  cleaning  of  the  hideous  cauliflower  of  a  mar¬ 
quis’s  coachman  can  be  the  subject  of  a  judicial  action,  and  cha¬ 
rity  (whose  left  hand  should  not  know  what  her  right  hand 
doeth)  takes  pleasure  in  dressing  out  her  scholars  as  merry- 
andrews  throughout  every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

Objections  to  apparel  can  only  become  serious,  when  they 
represent  some  deeper  jealousy.  ‘  We  would  not  mind,  —  some 

*  people  will  say,  and  more  will  think — we  would  not  mind  the 

*  community  of  life,  nor  the  costume,  nor  the  charitable  purpose, 

*  if  Romanism  had  not  given  the  example  of  such  Sisterhoods.  It 

*  is  an  imitation  of  Romanism.’  Let  M.  Germond  of  Echallens 
answer.  *  An  imitation  of  Roman  Catholicism  ?  God  forbid ! 

*  but  of  a  work  which  shoidd  have  borne  fair  fruit  in  the  bosom 

*  of  Catholicism  ?  why  not  ?  where  would  be  the  sin  ?  Does 

*  not  the  Holy  Scripture  command  us  to  “  prove  all  things,”  to 

*  “  hold  fast  that  is  good  ?”  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  church 

*  of  Rome  holds  no  more  any  thing  worth  holding  fast.  Ah ! 

*  we  repel  with  all  our  stren^h  those  blind  prejudices  of  jiarty 

*  spirit,  which  estrange  hearts  from  one  another,  chain  down 

*  all  progress ;  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 

*  no  section  of  Christianity  which  is  utterly  deprived  of  God’s 

*  graces ;  we  should  feel  happy  to  hasten  by  our  example,  as  we 

*  do  by  our  wishes,  that  blessed  time  when  the  various  churches, 

*  divesting  themselves  at  last  of  their  mutual  jealousies,  shall 

*  come  to  exchange  freely  with  one  another  all  that  each  has  of 
^  really  good,  and  Christian !’ 
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It  is  incorrect,  however,  to  say  that  an  order  of  Deaconesses  is 
but  a  copy  of  Romanism ;  it  is  not  so  even  in  outward  form.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  that  particular  branch  which  it 
has  shot  forth  as  yet  in  Germany  alone,  the  Parish-deaconess,  it 
exactly  reproduces,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Deaconess  or 

*  servant  of  the  church,’  (Ataxovico-a,  17  Ata/eovof,  diaconissa, 
diacona),  of  the  earliest  times,  an  institution  which  seems  to 
have  subsisted  in  the  Eastern  Church  at  least  till  the  eleventh 
century.  Whereas,  in  its  more  general  form,  of  an  association 
of  females  for  all  purposes  of  charity,  it  is  not  only  not  Roman 
Catholic,  but  historically  Protestant  in  its  origin :  Since,  eighty 
years  before  tlie  institution  of  the  *  Filles,’  or  ‘  Sccurs  de 
Charite,’  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  a  Protestant  prince,  Henry 
Robert  de  la  March,  sovereign  prince  of  Sedan,  in  1560,  had 
instituted  in  his  dominions  a  society  of  ‘  Demoiselles  de  Charite,’ 
for  assisting  at  their  own  homes  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  infirm, 
and  had  supplied  it  with  the  needful  funds  for  rendering  it  per¬ 
manently  efficient.  The  mission  of  these  new  servants  of  the 
church  was  one  wholly  of  free-will ;  they  pronounced  no  vows, 
and  were  chosen  from  among  persons  who  were  free  from  the 
marriage-tie,  and  from  the  duties  which  it  entails.  The  only  en¬ 
gagement  which  they  took  was  that  of  devoting  themselves  to 
works  of  mercy.  In  our  own  country,  indeed,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  innovation  would  be  little  more  than  what  consists 
in  giving  greater  system  and  effect  to  our  present  principles 
and  imp<rrfect  practice :  For  an  Institute  of  Deaconesses  may 
be  represented  as  the  crystallised  precipitate  of  our  numberless 
Ladies’  Charitable  Societies,  among  which  all  its  elements  float 
already,  only  shapeless  and  dissolv^. 

But  let  us  not,  however,  haggle  about  these  miserable 
questions  of  outward  form  or  historical  precedence.  Look 
to  the  spirit  of  the  continental  Deaconesses.  No  vows,  no 
poverty,  no  monastic  obedience,  says  the  founder  of  the  Paris 
Institute.  *  Wc  took  as  the  ground  of  our  efforts,  not  the 
‘  pretence  of  salvation  by  works,  but  the  duty  of  witnessing  by 
‘  works  our  love  to  Him,  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  save 

*  us.’  And  such  is  the  testimony  of  every  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers.  If  you  want  further  proofs,  look  to  a  melancholy  one 
—  the  hatred  of  Romanism  for  the  institution,  wherever  it 
has  sprung  up.  What  calumnies  have  not  been  lavished  on  the 
Deaconesses  of  Paris  by  the  Romanist  papers  of  that  capital ! 
Ask  M.  Gennond  of  i^hallens,  whose  establishment  receives 
so  many  Roman  Catholic  patients,  how  many  donations  he  has 
received  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Switzerland !  Ask  tlie 
founders  of  the  German  Hospital  in  London,  how  the  idea  of 
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introducing  Sisters  from  Kaiserswerth  was  at  first  received  by 
the  German  Roman  Catholics  of  our  own  metropolis! 

To  prove  their  utter  want  of  connection  with  Romanism  and 
Romanising  feelings,  the  friends  of  Protestant  Deaconesses’  In¬ 
stitutes  have  sometimes  assumed  too  militant  a  position.  For 
instance,  we  regret  to  see  that  the  most  complete  and  original 
of  existing  Institutes,  and  certainly  not  the  least  liberal  and 
charitable  in  its  spirit,  has  paid  us  the  sorry  compliment,  when 
addressing  the  English  public,  of  narrowing  its  great  province 
to  these  most  unworthy  grounds.  Its  appeal  is  entitled — ‘  An 

*  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  the  Deaconesses,  esta- 

*  blished  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  extending 
‘  French  Protestantism  against  the  efforts  of  the  Papists.’  Alas 
for  and  away  with  this  spirit  of  reaction,  however  grievously  it 
may  have  been  provoked !  Protestantism  has  other  means  of 
conversion,  —  were  it  only  its  yearly  millions  of  Bibles,  — >  than 
through  its  present  or  future  Deaconesses;  nor  have  we  the 
slightest  wish  to  see  our  Protestant  Sisters,  like  their  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  namesakes,  become  an  engine  of  religious  propagandism, 
instead  of  practically  setting  forth  the  attractiveness  of  the  faith 
which  is  ‘  shown  by  works,’  and  *  worketli  by  love.’  Let  them 
convert  by  example,  that  is  enough. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  fundamental  pnnciples 
of  Protestantism,  the  fallibility  of  human  reason,  and  its  inevit¬ 
able  consequence,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  seek  for  a 
moment  to  deny  to  others  that  freedom  of  action  which  we  claim 
for  ourselves.  Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  greatness  of  England 
is  the  greatness  of  Protestantism,  we  ask,  in  good  English  phrase, 
only  for  *  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.’  But  so  long  as  through 
prejudice,  through  indolence  masked  in  the  garb  of  religious 
conservatism,  through  cunning  indifference  joining  in  chorus 
with  passion  and  intolerance,  we  allow  Romanism  to  usurp  one 
Christian  virtue,  to  monopolise  one  useful  institution,  to  do  one 
good  work  which  we  leave  unattempted,  so  long  is  the  field  un¬ 
fair,  and  the  weapons  unequal.  Rome  wields  no  more  powerful 
weapon  than  that  of  her  religious  Sisterhoods.  Can  we  not  — we 
do  not  say  wrest  it  from  her,  but  —  share  it  with  her  ?  When 
Lutheran  Germany  and  Calvinist  France  agree  in  saying  Yes, 
shall  England  say  No,  —  or  say  nothing? 

One  word  more.  Years  have  elapsed  since  One,  whose  me¬ 
mory  is  surrounded  at  present  with  more  of  personal  respect  and 
love, — even  from  those  who  knew  him  not,  or  who  read  him, 
while  living,  backwards, — than  perhaps  any  other  contemporary 
name,  —  wrote  as  follows  in  the  introduction  to  his  ‘  Christian 
‘  Life,  its  Cause,  its  Hindrances,  and  its  Helps :  ’  *  The  true 
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‘  church  of  Christ  would  offer  to  every  faculty  of  our  nature 
‘  its  proper  exercise,  and  would  entirely  meet  all  our  wants.  No 

*  wise  man  doubts  that  the  Reformation  was  imperfect,  or  that 

*  in  the  Romish  system  there  were  man}’  good  institutions,  and 

*  practices,  and  feelings,  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 

*  restore  among  ourselves.  Daily  church  services,  frequent 

*  communions,  memorials  of  our  Christian  calling  continually 

*  presented  to  our  notice  in  crosses  and  wayside  oratories  ;  com- 

*  memorations  of  holy  men  of  all  times  and  countries ;  the  doc- 

*  trine  of  the  communion  of  saints  practically  taught,  religious 

*  orders,  especially  of  women,  o  f  different  kinds,  and  under  different 

*  rules,  delivered  only  from  the  snare  and  sin  of  perpetual  vows  ; 

*  —  all  these,  most  of  which  are  of  some  efficacy  for  good  even 

*  in  a  corrupt  church,  belong  no  less  to  the  true  church,  and 
‘  would  there  be  purely  beneficial.’ 

Such  were  the  words  of  him,  who  put  forth  all  his  strength 
in  warring  with  Romanising  tendencies,  and  who,  in  his  zeal  for 
realising  his  idea  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  ‘  fighting  out  the  Judaisers,  as  it  were  in  a 
‘  saw-pit !  ’  While  we  have  our  doubts  whether  the  greater  part 
of  the  ‘  institutions,  practices,  and  feelings,’  the  revival  of  winch 
Arnold  thought  would  be  ‘  purely  beneficial  to  the  true  church,’ 
are  applicable  to  our  times,  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  laying  before 
the  public  a  few  of  the  continental  instances  of  religious  orders 
of  Protestant  women,  delivered  ‘  from  the  snare  and  sin  of  per- 

*  petual  vows,’  and  in  urging  their  introduction  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  are  suggesting  nothing,  which  can  be  misunderstood  or 
misapplied  *  —  nothing,  which  is  not  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  both  of  humanity  and  religion  —  nothing,  which  is  not 
appropriate  to  our  present  state  of  society,  and  of  which  we  are 
not  in  ui^cnt,  and  indeed,  disgraceful  want. 

The  sheets  of  the  foregoing  article  had  already  passed  through 
the  press,  when  the  prospectus  was  placed  in  our  hands  of  a 
‘  Training  Establishment  for  Nurses  for  Hospitals,  Families, 

*  and  the  Poor.’  It  is  to  be  founded  on  an  analogous  principle 
to  the  Kalserswerth  Institute.  Mrs.  Fry  had  attempted  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  before.  But  the  establishment  now  proposed  is 
to  be  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  stated 


*  We  say  in  the  text,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  Protestant 
Sisterhoods  which  can  be  misunderstood  or  misapplied.  We  think  it 
right  to  mention,  however,  tlnit  we  have  heard  of  an  establishment, 
called  ‘  The  Home,’  in  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  described  to  us 
as  being  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Pusey  and  Dodsworth.  If  its  manage¬ 
ment  should  be  found  to  be  in  contradiction  with  our  assertion,  its 
patrons  will  liave  much  to  answer  for. 
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to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  by 
several  Bishops.  It  will  receive  three  classes  of  inmates, — 
—  Ist,  probationers;  2d,  those  admitted  as  nurses  after  their 
period  of  probation,  on  condition  of  their  remaining  five  years 
under  the  control  of  the  Institution,  which  clothes  and  main¬ 
tains  them,  and  allows  them  a  fixed  stipend ;  after  Avhich  period, 
they  are  to  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification,  and  become  free 
to  pursue  their  calling  either  in  connection  with  the  Institution 
nr  not.  3dly.  Sisters,  a  class  which  *  is  intended  to  comprise 

*  persons  of  whatever  station  in  life,  who  are  willing  to  devote 

*  themselves  to  the  work  of  attending  the  sick  and  poor,  or  of 
■*  educating  others  for  it  under  an  organised  system,  like  that 
■*  which  will  be  here  provided  for  them.’ 

This  is  very  good,  by  way  of  a  beginning :  and,  there  is  a 
circumstance  belonging  to  it,  which  must  carry  weight  in  this 
essentially  practical  country.  'I'he  proposed  institution  origi¬ 
nates  with  the  medical  profession.  That  such  should  be  its  ori¬ 
gin,  shows  at  once  that  it  is  no  product  of  fantastic  enthusiasm. 
While  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  more  testimony  to  the  great 
fact,  tliat  man’s  work  is  found  to  be  best  done  when  the  work 
is  looked  upon  as  a  religious  one,  and  undertaken  with  the 
habits,  principles,  and  feelings  which  that  consciousness  involves. 
The  sense  or  charity  of  limiting  such  a  society  to  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  a  very  different  question.  The  restric¬ 
tion  cannot  have  come  from  the  medical  profession. 


Art.  VI.  —  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports  from  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  ^Settlement,  and  Poor  Removal;  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index,  Ordered,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  17th  June  and  6th  July, 
1847. 

^T^wexty-SEVEN  years  have  passed  since  an  article  on  the 
Law  of  Settlement  appeared  in  this  Journal,  written  by  a 
contributor,  whose  hand  none  can  either  mistake  or  imitate. 
No  other  writer  could  exjxwe  a  mischievous  absurdity  with  the 
humour  and  the  force  of  Sydney  Smith.  We  have  now  to  ask 
what  has  been  since  done  ?  Have  the  absurdities  and  the  evils 
of  the  system  been  remedied  ?  or  has  any  sufficient  remedy  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  means  for  applying  it  prepared  ? 

In  case  an  entire  and  effectual  reform  in  the  Settlement  Laws 
had  taken  place,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  now  returning 
to  the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  ground  has  at  least  been  cleared,  and  an  advance  made  in 
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the  right  direction.  Not  only  have  positive  obstacles  been  re¬ 
moved,  but — what  is  almost  of  more  consequence — false  senti¬ 
ment  and  misguided  public  opinion  have  shrunk  down  to  some¬ 
thing  more  approaching  their  proper  dimensions. 

The  proof  of  this  latter  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
committee  of  last  session.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  need 
only  show  what  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  accom¬ 
plished.  That  statute  made  some  direct  changes  in  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Removal,  which  were  in  themselves  beneficial: 
but  its  indirect  results  have  been  of  much  more  consequence. 
In  the  article  of  1820,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  especial  stress 
was  laid  on  the  importance  of  retaining  the  power  of  removal  as 
a  test  of  the  labourer’s  necessity.  It  operated  at  that  time  as  a 
check  —  indeed,  the  only  check  —  on  the  false  humanity  of 
justices,  who  satisfied  their  own  feelings  with  other  people’s 
money.  The  statute  of  the  4  &  5  W.  4.  c.  76.,  by  establishing 
Boards  of  Guardians,  abolishing  the  control  of  the  magistrates, 
and  providing  workhouses  for  able-bodied  paupers  seeking  relief, 
has  made  it  possible  to  dispense  with  indirect  checks,  like  that 
of  removaL  To  do  aw’ay  with  the  liability  to  removal  will  no 
longer  be  equivalent  to  abolishing  the  last  and  only  security  of 
society  against  parochial  bankruptcy.*  The  system  of  relief  to 


*  We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1819,  being 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  on  his  proposal  to  enact  a  settlement 
by  residence.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Philpotts,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Durham ;  and  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  extracting 
from  it  some  very  sound  poor-law  doctrine,  which,  we  trust,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Exeter  will  not  disclaim.  At  p.  23.,  after  most 
properly  denouncing  the  evils  of  non-resident  relief,  he  says,  — 

‘  Perhaps  no  legal  provision  would  be  niore  desirable  than  one  which 
*  should  forbid  the  giving  permanent  parochial  relief  to  any  pauper 
‘  out  of  his  proper  parish,  except  in  such  cases  as  might  justify  the 
‘  suspension  of  a  removal  warrant.’  This  proposition  is  rather  more 
stringent,  but  coincides  exactly  in  principle  with  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which  have 
been  since  most  furiously  attacked.  We  think  the  Bishop  and  the 
Commissioners  are  both  right.  With  regard  to  the  hardship  inflicted 
by  removal,  Mr.  Philpotts  goes  on  to  say  (p.  24,  25.) :  — 

‘  On  the  particular  hardship’  (that  of  removal)  ‘  which  has  led  me 
to  these  remarks,  I  do  not  think  so  seriously  as  you,  and  many  humane 
and  wise  men  with  you.  I  do  not  see  why  so  great  a  benefit  as  gra¬ 
tuitous  support,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  should  be*  thought 
hardly  earned  by  compliance  with  a  condition  which  the  good  of  the 
public  requires.  If,  even  in  this  age  of  excessive  sensibility,  it  were 
attempted  to  excite  our  compassion  for  the  unhappy  officer  or  soldier 
whose  subsistence  is  made  to  depend  on  a  condition  often  the  most 
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the  able-bodied  in  aid  of  wages,  has  also  been  practically  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  time,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  arrived,  when 
the  question  of  settlement  may  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention,  in  the  first  place,  by  way  of 
preface,  what,  with  regard  to  settlement  and  removal,  are  the 
object  and  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  under  the  general  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1835,  as  well  as  under  the  temporary 
Bemoval  Act  of  1846. 

It  seems  probable  that  at  one  time  a  settlement  of  some  kind 
was  considered  necessary  to  confer  a  right  to  relief :  indeed,  we 
have  heard  it  doubted  whether  such  is  not  now  the  case.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  however,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  the  Inhabitants  of 
Eastbourne  (4  B.  &  A.  103.),  very  unceremoniously  overruled 
a  supposed  dictum  of  Lord  Holt’s,  which  certainly  implied  that 
a  person  w'ithout  a  settlement  might  starve.  The  obligation  to 
afford  relief  irrespectively  of  settlement  was  equally  recognised 
by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  in  1824.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little 
doubt,  but  that  the  courts  would  now  enforce  the  right  of  a 
destitute  person  to  relief,  whether  such  person  was  or  was  not 
settled  in  the  parish  in  which  he  applied  for  it.  In  this  case, 
whatever  interest  a  poor  man  may  have  in  the  questions  — 
whether  he  has  any  settlement,  and  where  —  it  will  not  be  on 
the  ground,  that  a  settlement  is  a  necessary  condition  to  relief. 
The  right  to  relief  is  independent  of  it ;  the  settlement  merely 
represents  an  ultimate  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  particular 
parish  to  defray  the  cost  of  whatever  relief  the  pauper  who  is 
settled  in  it  may  require.  Accordingly,  the  right  corresponding 
to  this  obligation  is  —  not  that  of  the  poor  man  to  relief  —  but 
that  of  any  other  parish,  aggrieved  by  the  charge  of  relieving  the 
pauper  in  question  in  the  first  instance,  to  transfer  the  burthen 

painful  to  his  feelings,  “  who  is  torn  from  his  family  and  connexions 
“  to  die  in  a  remote  garrison,”  few  of  us,  I  conceive,  would  think  the 
complaint  worthy  of  a  serious  answer.  I  am  myself  hard-hearted 
enougli  to  feel  as  little  sympathy  in  the  present  instance.  If,  indeed, 
it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  public  good  does  not  require  the 
sacrifice,  nothing  more  can  be  said :  every  generous  mind  must 
rejoice  in  relinquishing  it.  But  till  that  is  clearly  shown,  1  venture 
to  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  not  be  led  by  its  compassionate 
feelings  to  abandon  a  condition  which,  defective  as  its  operation  is 
found  to  be,  is  yet  one  of  the  few  remaining  checks  on  the  most 
crying  evil  of  the  present  system< — the  excessive  ease  with  which 
parochial  relief  is  obtained.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  misjudging 
tenderness  which  has  sometimes  presided  at  the  enactment,  as  it  has 
too  commonly  done  in  the  administration  of  our  Poor  Laws,  has 
proved  in  its  effects  the  very  reverse  of  true  mercy :  “  it  blesseth 

neither  him  that  gives  nor  him  that  takes.”  ’ 
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to  the  parish  of  the  settlement.  The  process,  by  which  such  a 
transfer  is  effected,  is  an  order  of  removal ;  and  under  its  autho¬ 
rity  the  pauper,  and  those  who  constitute  his  family,  are  delivered 
to  the  overseer  of  the  parish  to  which  the  order  is  addressed. 
Such  an  order  may  be  made  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  and  these 
grounds  form  what  are  called  the  ‘  Heads  of  Settlement’ 

The  various  heads  of  settlement  are  thus  given  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Lumley,  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commission :  — 


Head  of  Settlement. 

Origin. 

Whether  abolished, 
and  if  so,  when. 

Birth  ... 

Interpretation  of  the 

No.  • 

Courts  of  I.nw  and 
ancient  statutes 

1 

♦ 

Parentage 

Interpretation  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  as 
to  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren 

Statute  as  to  illegiti¬ 
mate  children 

No.  i 

Marriage  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  wife 

Interpretation  of  the 
Courts  of  Law 

No. 

Hiring  and  service  - 

Interpretation  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  and 
Statutes 

Abolished  in  1834. 

Apprenticeship 

Interpretation  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  and 
Statutes 

Abolished,  as  to  sea 
service,  in  1834. 
Restricted,  as  to 
parochial  appren¬ 
tices,  in  1844. 

Renting  a  tenement  - 

Statute  -  -  - 

No. 

Payment  of  parochial 
rates 

Statute  -  -  - 

Restricted  in  1795. 
Not  abolished. 

Serving  a  parochial 
office 

Statute  -  -  - 

Abolished  in  1834. 

Estate  «  -  - 

Interpretation  of  the 
Courts  of  Law 

Restricted  in  1722 
and  1834.  Not 
abolished. 

Certificates  - 

Statute  -  -  - 

Out  of  use. 

Certificates,  now  obsolete -i- like  the  indirect  acknowledgment 
of  settlement,  on  the  part  of  parish  officers,  by  granting  non¬ 
resident  relief  —  are  rather  a  mode  of  inferring  the  existence  of 
a  settlement  than  a  method  for  acquiring  it. 

The  application  of  these  heads  of  settlement  to  any  given  case 
is  not  wanted,  as  we  have  said,  to  determine  that  a  pauper  b  to 
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be  relieved  ;  but  to  fix,  which  of  two  or  more  parishes  is  charge¬ 
able  with  his  relief.  The  heads  are  numerous.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  fact  or  principle  common 
to  them  all :  they  are  already  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
more  or  less  connected  with  residence.  A  child  is  born,  for  the 
most  part,  where  his  parents  reside :  if  he  derives  a  settlement 
from  his  father,  that  original  settlement  was  probably  dependent 
upon  residence,  and  involved  the  condition  of  a  year’s  service, 
\)r  a  dwelling  in  the  parish  for  the  statutory  term  of  forty  days. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  derivative  settlement  by  marriage :  the 
settlement  transferred  to  the  woman,  though  acquired  to  her  by 
marriage,  was  in  all  probability  gained  by  the  man  in  one  of 
those  modes  which  required  residence.  The  parochial  conse¬ 
quences  incident  to  residence,  must  always  have  been  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  it  follows  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  proprietors  and 
rate-payers  will  have  been  always  interested  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  cottages  in  a  given  parish.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  such  an  interest  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  by 
the  act  of  1846. 

The  act  of  1 846  did  not  create  a  settlement  by  residence ; 
it  only  imposed  certain  restrictions  on  removals ;  and  this  it  did, 
by  prohibiting  the  removal  of  poor  persons  who  had  dwelt  in  a 
parish  for  the  terra  of  five  years,  or  who  became  chargeable 
under  certain  circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  as  temporary 
sickness.  The  statute  assumes  that  the  obligation  to  relieve  at 
once  attaches  to  the  parish  where  the  necessity  for  relief  arises : 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  no  longer  allows  a  parish  to 
transfer  this  burthen  to  another  by  means  of  an  order  of  re¬ 
moval: —  on  the  other  hand,  should  a  poor  person  once  quit  the 
parish  in  which  he  has  resided  the  term  of  five  years,  he  cannot 
be  sent  back  to  it,  as  if  he  had  acquired  a  settlement  there 
by  such  residence.  Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  last  session  apj)ear  to  have  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  enacted  a  settlement  by  the  five 
years’  residence,  rather  than  a  mere  exemption  from  removaL 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former  course  would  have 
been  creating  another  new  head  of  settlement,  and  another 
ground  of  removal.  There  are,  moreover,  other  objections:  a 
man  may  have  resided  in  a  parish  for  five  years  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  and  may  become  chargeable  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
never  having  gained  a  subsequent  settlement  elsewhere.  In 
such  a  case  the  dilficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  fact  of 
the  residence,  and  its  character,  would  be  enormous.  They  are  by 
no  means  slight,  even  when  the  residence  necessarily  took  place 
within  the  five  years  next  preceding  the  application  for  the  order 
of  remeval. 
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This  act,  however,  is  likely  to  be  but  temporary  in  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  to  serve  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  future  legislation. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  its  provisions  are  humane,  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  on  the  whole  acted  beneficially  for  the  poor ;  although 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  unscrupulous  persons  have  attempted 
to  shift  from  their  own  shoulders,  by  indirect  means,  that  burthen 
which  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  transfer  directly.  Any 
suffering  to  the  poor  on  such  grounds,  however,  is  the  conse¬ 
quence,  not  of  the  act  itself,  but  of  the  evasion  of  its  provisions 
by  those  who  are  bound  to  execute  it. 

Mr.  Bodkin’s  act  of  last  session  expires  next  year,  if  it  should 
not  be  renewed :  its  effect  is  to  cause  the  relief  afforded  to  a 
certain  class  of  paupers  to  be  repaid  from  the  union  fund.  The 
class  in  question  consists  of  such  persons  as  have  been  rendered 
irremovable  by  the  first  clause  of  the  statute  of  1846,  and  who 
had  received  relief  from  the  parish  of  their  settlement,  whilst 
residing  elsewhere,  within  twelve  months  of  that  statute  coming 
in  force.  Mr.  Bodkin’s  measure  mitigates,  in  some  degree,  the 
pressure  on  particular  places  caused  by  the  Removal  Act :  and, 
as  recognising  even  for  a  temporary  purpose,  an  area  of  charge 
wider  than  a  single  parish,  it  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Settlement 
and  Removal,  in  force  at  present.  Few  subjects  involve  more 
serious  considerations  than  the  inquiry  into  the  evils  which  are 
connected  with  it.  These  evils  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  those 
which  directly  affect  the  poor  themselves ;  secondly,  those  which 
directly  fall  upon  the  rate-payers  and  the  community  at  large. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  what  injures  one  of  these  classes, 
must  ultimately  react  upon  the  other. 

The  number  of  orders  of  removal  actually  executed  between 
the  1st  of  January,  1845,  and  the  Ist  of  January,  1846,  may 
be  estimated  at  upwards  of  4000.  We  begsvn  by  stating  how 
necessary  it  was  at  one  time,  that  a  power  of  removal  should 
remain  suspended  in  terrorem  over  labourers  on  becoming  charge¬ 
able,  but  that  this  necessity  had  been  latterly  superseded ;  let  us 
now  see  what  the  power  of  removal  means,  or  may  mean,  when  it 
is  enforced.  The  execution  of  an  order  of  removal  has  a  fiimiliar 
sound  and  is  a  simple  proceeding,  but  what  does  it  often  imply  ? 
A  labourer  in  an  agricultural  county  has  at  some  time  or  other 
snapped  the  chain  of  prejudice  and  law  which  bound  him  to  his 
‘  parish,’  and  has  transferred  himself  to  a  manufacturing  town, 
where  in  prosperous  times  he  married,  and  brought  up  his  children 
to  a  certain  age.  The  day  of  pressure  comes  :  after  struggling  for 
some  time  he  applies  for  relief,  conscious  that  in  so  doing  he 
ex{)Oses  himself  to  the  chance  of  removal :  relief  is  granted,  and 
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an  order  of  removal  is  obtmned.  The  labourer,  his  wife,  and 
children,  are  marched  away  at  once  from  the  place  where  he 
has  formed  new  ties,  where  he  married  his  wife,  and  where  his 
children  were  born,  to  a  remote  parish  in  Wiltshire  or  Norfolk, 
with  which  he  may  now  have  no  earthly  connection,  except 
that  he  or  his  father  formerly  lived  there  as  a  farm  servant 
under  a  yearly  hiring.  When  a  man  thus  removed  is  delivered 
to  the  overseers,  what  can  be  done  with  him  ?  His  best  hope 
is,  that  the  expense  of  keeping  him  and  his  children  in  the 
Union  workhouse,  will  drive  some  one  of  the  farmers  to  employ 
him  at  work  to  which  he  is  wholly  unaccustomed :  a  cottage  he 
must  procure  how  he  can ;  probably  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles.  No  other  alternative  presents  itself,  except  that  of 
becoming  a  sort  of  vagabond  relying  on  chance  for  his  subsist¬ 
ence,  until  more  prosperous  times  may  allow  him  to  return  to 
the  town  whence  he  has  been  removed,  taking  back  with  him 
the  fear  of  becoming  again  chargeable,  in  which  case  he  will 
incur  the  penalties  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 

We  know  a  case  in  which  the  surgeon  of  a  workhouse  lately 
recommended  relief  to  be  given  in  another  shape  to  a  man  in 
the  workhouse,  on  the  ground  of  fear  ‘  that  his  present  melan- 
*  choly  and  earnest  desire  to  return  to  Wigan  (his  former  residence 
‘  for  upwards  of  twenty  years)  might  ultimately,  if  disappointed, 

‘  terminate  in  insanity.’ 

When  a  law  directly  inflicts  such  hardships  on  the  poor,  we 
naturally  ask  —  where  are  the  indirect  advantages  for  the  sake 
of  which  these  hardships  are  imposed  ?  What  great  economical 
object  is  secured  by  it  to  society  at  large,  by  means  of  which  the 
labouring  classes  gain  on  one  hand  what  they  may  lose  by  it  on 
another?  We  are  satisfied  that  no  case  of  compensation,  direct 
or  indirect,  can  be  made  out.  On  the  contrary,  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  as  at  present  administered,  not  only  fetters  the 
industry  and  debases  the  character  of  the  labourer;  but,  it 
also  imposes  on  the  employer  such  restraints  in  the  choice  of  his 
workmen,  as  necessjirily  impede  the  most  advantageous  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  capital.  The  rural  districts  of  England  are  cut 
up  into  small  divisions  (about  fifteen  thousand  in  number)  of 
the  most  irregular  shape  and  the  most  arbitrary  size,  vary¬ 
ing  in  extent  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  each  way,  to  an  area 
of  many  square  miles.  A  certain  number  of  labourers  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  each  of  these  divisions :  they  are  settled 
in  it.  The  employers  of  labour  in  each  parish  know,  that  if  one 
of  the  labourers  thus  attached  to  their  division  is  thrown  out  of 
work  or  becomes  destitute,  whether  by  his  own  idleness  and 
profligacy,  or  in  consequence  of  any  superabundance  of  hands  in 
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the  lal>our  market,  they  will  have  to  maintain  him  at  the  ex> 
pense  of  the  poor  rates.  Before  the  year  1834,  they  must  have 
done  so  according  to  the  discretion  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
whom  the  labourer  might  apply;  and  they  were  thus  at  the 
mercy  of  that  cheap  humanity  which  is  exercised  at  the  cost  of 
others.  Under  the  present  law,  the  board  of  guardians  is  enabled 
to  offer  the  man  the  alternative  of  the  workhouse :  but  still  he 
and  his  family  must  be  maintained  by  that  particular  parish. 
Now,  what  follows  from  this  necessity  ?  —  the  introduction  of 
two  conditions  to  obtaining  work,  each  of  them  enough  to  dis¬ 
organise  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and  demoralise  the  industry 
of  a  ])arish.  The  first  is,  the  possession  of  a  settlement  in  the 
parish,  to  a  rate-payer  of  which  the  labourer  applies  for  work  — 
the  next,  that  he  should  be  a  married  man ;  for  a  single  man 
costs  less  to  maintain  in  the  workhouse,  and  is  more  likely  to 
be  driven  to  shift  for  himself.  If  a  man  fulfil  these  two  con¬ 
ditions,  then,  and  not  till  then,  character  and  skill  begin  to 
tell.  These  latter  qualities,  instead  of  holding  the  first  place  in 
regulating  the  claim  for  employment  and  wages,  have  beconie,  in 
consequence,  secondary  considerations.  A  farmer  will  not,  if  he 
'  can  help  it,  take  a  notorious  drunkard  or  a  notorious  idler ;  but, 
short  of  these  extreme  disqualificiitions,  degrees  of  sobriety  and 
industry  have  far  less  weight  than  such  facts  as  relate  to  the 
man's  settlement  and  the  number  of  his  family.  The  best  man 
of  a  neighbouring  parish  may  be  out  of  work,  and  may  offer  his 
services  to  an  employer  who  lives  within  half  a  mile  of  him ;  the 
latter  would  be  too  happy  to  take  him  if  he  could,  instead  of  two 
or  three  idle  vagabonds  who  are  relying  on  the  knowledge  that, 
in  case  they  are  not  retained  as  labourers,  they  and  a  score  of 
children  must  be  fed  as  paupers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
employment  is  regulated,  not  by  the  skill  of  the  competitors,  but 
by  considerations  of  a  totally  different  complexion.  The  good 
labourer  might,  in  a  free  and  open  market,  earn  twelve  shillings 
a  week ;  as  it  is,  he  can  only  obtain  eight ;  and  the  reason,  why 
he  must  rest  content  with  the  smaller  sum,  is  because  the  law 
has  made  him,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  practically  ineligible, 
every  where  except  in  his  own  parish. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  this  picture,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  sober  and  industrious  labourer  gets  less  wages,  in  order 
that  the  idle  and  profligate  one  may  be  maintained  from  one 
fund  instead  of  another.  The  funds  which  would  be  applied  to 
keep  the  latter  are,  indeed,  apparently  spared,  and  the  cost  is  Imrne 
by  his  more  deserving  rival :  but  what  is  this,  except  that  the 
good  workman  thus  really  pays  poor-rates  to  support  the  bad? 
The  moral  influence  of  such  a  system  is  obvious.  What  con- 
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elusion  can  a  labourer  be  expected  to  draw  from  these  effects  of 
the  Law  of  Settlement,  unless  it  be,  that  he  will  do  well  to 
n)arry  early,  and  that  a  little  more  or  less  idleness  is  immaterial? 
The  man  calculates  thus,  ‘  I  belong  to  the  parish,  and  I  must  be 
‘  employed ;  I  have  a  family,  and  they  would  cost  too  much  to 
‘  keep  if  I  were  out  of  work.  The  farmers  know  better  than  that.*^ 
With  regard  to  the  employer  himself,  such  a  system  is  ob¬ 
viously  most  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  protection  of  the 
Corn  Laws  has,  very  properly,  been  taken  from  him :  but  it  is  a 
little  hard  that,  whilst  others  may  compete  with  him  in  the  [)rice 
of  wheat  and  cattle,  he  is  to  be  limited  to  the  very  narrowest 
market  for  providing  himself  with  the  labourers,  who  are  to 
plough  his  land  or  tend  his  herds.  He  may  not  hire  the  best 
labourer  he  can  get,  unless  he  will  undertake  to  keep,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  drunken  idler  and  his  six  children,  whom  that 
labourer  would  displace.  We  shall  be  told  that  the  farmers  are 
not  clamorous  for  change  :  they  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are.  Even  if  this  be  so,  it  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  demoralising 
the  labourers.  It  is  true  that,  from  habit  and  want  of  refledtion, 
the  greater  part  of  the  farmers  in  the  agricultural  districts 
have  Ijecome  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principle  that  the 
parish  to  which  a  man  belongs,  and  not  his  ability  to  work,  is 
the  first  point  to  be  considered.  No  stronger  argument  can 
be  adduced  for  a  change.  The  very  sense  of  interest,  which 
is  the  soul  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  in  every  other 
branch  of  economy,  has  been  corrupted  at  its  source  by  the  Law 
of  Settlement,  which  corrupts  the  labourers  in  their  turn.  But 
the  real  resources  of  the  country  can  never  be  developed,  the 
full  protluctiveness  of  the  soil  will  not  be  ascertained,  until  the 
farmer,  like  the  manufacturer,  knows  where  to  seek  for  his  best 
servants,  and  has  the  natural  encouragement  to  hire  them,  when 
he  has  found  them.  All,  indeed,  are  not  so  blind ;  the  more 
intelligent  among  our  agriculturists  are  fully  aware  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  appreciate  the  obstacle  which  it  forms  to  any  effectual 
progress  in  agriculture.  They  are  unfortunately  equally  aware, 
how  extensively  public  opinion  is  diseased  upon  the  subject,  and 
they  are  willing  to  perpetuate  the  abuse.  We  should  have  wished 
support  what  we  have  stated  by  extracts  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  of  last  session,  but  our  limits  will 
not  permit  of  our  doing  so :  we  must  be  content,  therefore,  with 
hoping  that  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  evidence  themselves. 

There  is  another  class  of  evils,  of  very  great  magnitude,  which 
are  caused,  or,  at  any  rate,  deeply  aggravated,  by  the  Law  of 
Settlement :  we  mean  those  connected  with  the  habitations  of 
the  poor. 
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The  size  of  parishes  in  England  varies,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner:  they  are  frequently  so  small  as  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor,  or  to  be  divided  among  two 
or  three.  Now  every  mode  of  acquiring  a  settlement  implies, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  residence  in  the  parish  on  the  part 
of  either  the  pauper  himself,  or  some  one  connected  with  him. 
In  the  case,  therefore,  of  an  undivided  parish,  there  has  always 
been  in  operation  a  strong  interest  to  remove  cottages,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  accumulation  of  small  houses.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
in  parishes,  which  are  subdivided  among  many  proprietors,  the 
interests  are  reversed.  The  man,  who  owns  only  a  small  portion 
of  land,  will  gain  more  by  the  immediate  profit  derived  from 
the  rent  of  cottages,  than  he  can  possibly  lose  by  any  con¬ 
tingent  increase  of  the  poor-rates  on  account  of  relief  hereafter 
to  be  given  to  the  parties,  who  may  gain  settlements  or  who  may 
become  chargeable  whilst  residing  in  his  cottages.  This  feeling 
is  the  stronger  because,  according  to  the  vicious  practice  which 
at  present  prevails,  the  rate,  being  levied  on  the  occupier,  is 
not,  in  general,  paid  at  all  on  property  thus  tenanted:  the 
cottager  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  and  the  landlord 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  exemption. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  case  of  a  large  proprietor,  owner 
of  the  entire  parish.  By  systematically  destroying  cottages,  or 
what  is  more  common,  by  allowing  them  to  fall  into  decay,  he 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  the  poor  in  such  a  parish  to  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing :  and  he  has  every  inducement  to  pursue  this 
course. 

Nor  can  he  be  much  blamed.  The  law  makes  him  master  of 
his  own  property  ;  he  desires  to  manage  it  thriftily  and  well,  and 
to  hand  it  down  to  his  son  unincumbered.  If  he  has  no  land  of 
his  own  in  the  next  parish  on  which  he  can  build  cottages  for 
his  tenants’  labourers,  some  speculator  on  the  skirts  of  the  near¬ 
est  country  town  will  probably  have  run  up  houses  which  are 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  men’s  daily  work.  It  is  true 
that  so  much  time  is  lost  either  to  the  master  or  to  the  man,  and 
that  the  lot  of  the  labourer  is  made  still  harder  than  it  was 
before,  by  the  addition  to  his  daily  task  of  a  four  or  five  miles 
walk ;  but  the  gain  is  certain — and  this  inconvenience,  though  a 
real  disadvantage  to  the  farmer — is  not  felt  by  the  landlo^  in 
any  sensible  degree. 

Unhappily,  increase  of  distance  from  his  work  is  not  the 
worst  evil  hence  inflicted  on  the  poor  man.  The  families  of 
agricultural  labourers  thus  get  crowded  into  the  suburbs  of 
towns,  or  are  thrust  into  cottages  out  of  repair,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  wholly  insufficient.  As  the  children  grow  up,  sons 
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and  daughters,  father  and  mother,  sleep,  it  may  be,  in  one  room, 
under  circumstances  most  unfavourable  to  morality.  In  times 
of  fever  or  epidemic  disease,  the  consequences  are  fearful  in 
another  way.  Great  positive  suffering  is  inflicted,  and  the 
character  of  the  labouring  classes  is  seriously  lowered. 

We  know  that  this  scarcity  of  cottages  has  its  use,  as  well  as 
its  disadvantages;  and  that  the  redundance  of  population  is 
checked  by  nothing  so  effectually  as  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  house.  At  the  same  time,  the  discomfort  and  degradation  of 
the  labouring  man's  family  must  not  be  lost  sight  of :  they  are 
most  important  elements  in  that  part  of  the  question  which  we 
are  now  discussing  —  more  especially  as  the  self-interest  of  the 
parties,  the  only  consideration,  really  operative  at  present,  is  left 
to  work  out  its  natural  consequences,  without  principle  or  dis¬ 
tinction,  irregularly  and  by  chance. 

This  power  of  removing  the  burthen  of  poor-rates  from  a 
particular  parish,  because  it  happens  to  belong  to  one,  two,  or 
three  proprietors,  suggests  another  consideration,  on  which  much 
is  said  in  the  evidence  before  the  Settlement  Committee.  The 
labourers  may  work  for  my  tenants,  or  for  me,  but  they  are 
settled  in  the  next  parish ;  and  to  the  next  parish,  if  they  are 
sick  or  out  of  work,  they  necessarily  become  chargeable.  My 
estate  has  been  ‘  well  managed ;  ’  that  is  to  say,  I  avoid  my 
share  of  the  burthen  of  that  tax  which  presses  the  heaviest  of 
all  on  agricultural  industry,  and  I  throw  it  on  my  neighbours, 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  estates,  of  which  the  limits 
correspond  exactly  with  the  limits  of  the  parish.  A  most  unfair 
and  unequal  burthen  is  thus  cast  on  the  rate-payers  of  one  parish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  adjoining  property. 

All  evils  connected  with  the  demolition  or  decay  of  cottages 
will,  no  doubt,  be  aggravated  for  the  time  by  the  act  of  1846, 
in  consequence  of  its  connecting  the  obligation  of  relief  with 
a  five  years’  residence;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  having  in  these  cases  deprived  parishes  of  their 
ancient  remedy  of  removal.  The  effect,  indeed,  of  this  statute 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  Mr.  Bodkin’s  bill  of  last  session ; 
but  we  look  upon  both  acts  as  merely  temporary  palliations 
of  certain  special  evils.  They  are  steps  taken  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  they  have  not  placed  us  on  a  point  where  we  can 
safely  do  more  than  rest  for  a  moment,  and  look  about  us. 

Such,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  principal  evils  arising  out  of 
the  present  operation  of  the  Settlement  Laws.  It  remains  to 
discuss  their  remedies ;  and  to  consider  how  far,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  committee  of  last  session  warrant  us  in  hoping 
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that  the  time  for  applying  remedies,  in  the  place  of  palliatives, 
is  near  at  hand. 

In  all  economical  and  political  difficulties  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  a  man  >Yho  tells  you  that  ‘  it  is  the  simplest 

*  thing  in  the  world,’ —  *  that  the  adoption  of  his  principle  will 

*  solve  the  whole,  and  reduce  every  thing  into  order,’  —  as  if 
economical  difficulties  admitted  of  a  simple  solution  —  as  if  the 
consideration  did  not,  in  fact,  always  end  in  the  question,  ‘  On 

*  which  side,  are  there  the  fewest  evils  ?’ 

A  Law  of  Settlement  is  eminently  a  problem  of  this  cha¬ 
racter.  We  have  repeatedly  heard  and  read  of  simple  remedies 
for  all  its  evils;  but  on  examination,  the  simplicity  of  every 
such  remedy  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  fact,  that  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  it  looked  straight  before  him  at  one  or  two  points  of 
the  case,  and  left  out  all  the  objections  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  visual  ray  w’hlch  had  connected  the  object  with  his  mind’s 
eye —  the  simplicity  was  in  the  j>erson.  What  we  have  to  deal 
with  is,  in  truth,  a  conflict  of  evils;  in  which  case,  common 
sense  suggests  that  we  should  take  all  reasonable  pains  to  be 
sure  we  choose  the  least,  and  that,  whatever  course  we  take,  we 
should  keep  sounding  our  way  from  time  to  time.  No  course  is 
free  from  difficulties  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  no  foresight 
can  descry  with  certainty  what  new  mischiefs  may  arise.  But 
we  cannot  stand  still.  In  this,  as  in  all  human  aifairs,  when  W’e 
have  once  made  up  our  minds  that  the  present  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  continue,  we  must  not  be  deterred  from  an  attempt 
at  reformation  by  the  risk  of  failure.  Of  course,  we  must  first 
look  at  the  whole  case,  on  every  side  fully  and  carefully,  and 
labour  by  prudence  and  careful  amendment,  to  avoid  the  most 
urgent  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  present  law,  and  to 
impose  on  society  the  smallest  practicable  amount  of  new  ones. 
We  shall  then  have  taken  all  the  security  against  error  which 
Ood  enables  us  to  take,  and  may  call  upon  the  most  cautions 
nature  to  rest  satisfied  (to  speak  in  Bentham  language)  with 
majnmisitifj  the  advantages,  and  minimising  the  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  subject. 

Every  one  will  admit,  that  in  any  change  affecting  the  Law 
of  Settlement  the  following  points  ought  to  be  steadily  kept  in 
view ;  —  in  the  first  place,  as  little  restraint  as  possible  should 
be  inflicted  upon  the  poor  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  labour  on  the  other ;  —  in  the  next,  the  incidence  of 
the  poor-rate,  like  that  of  any  other  tax,  should  be  equally  and 
fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  community,  avoiding  any  un¬ 
reasonable  interference  with  existing  rights  of  property,  or  any 
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material  diminution  in  those  securities  for  economy  and  good 
management  which  we  now  possess. 

Numerous  schemes  for  amending  the  existing  law  are  pro- 
pose<l  by  different  witnesses  in  the  evidence  before  us.  We 
have  not  space  for  going  through  them  all.  Those  which  imply 
an  abolition  of  all  local  charge,  and  the  substitution  of  a  national 
fund,  we  conceive  to  be  utterly  inadmissible.  In  saying  this, 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  hardship  of  throwing  the  burthen  of  the 
poor  on  real  property  alone,  nor  do  we  dispute  the  justice  of 
making  the  whole  community  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
destitute.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  necessary  hereafter  for  the  legislature  to  reconsider  the 
whole  subject  of  rateability  and  rating,  and  to  impose  a  portion 
of  the  poor-rate  on  kinds  of  property  which  now  escape  taxation. 

We  reserve  this  question,  therefore,  when  we  declare  our 
belief  that  no  effectual  check  can  be  devised  for  controlling  an 
expenditure,  so  minute  and  so  exposed  to  imposture  as  that  of 
the  poor  rates  necessarily  is,  unless  the  administration  of  it  rest 
mainly  with  the  rate-payers  on  the  spot.  They  alone  have 
adequate  means  for  investigating  and  testing  each  separate  ap¬ 
plication  for  relief,  and  are  at  the  same  time  stimulated  to  put 
forth  all  their  vigilance  by  the  strongest  sense  of  self-interest. 
With  a  national  fund  to  draw  on,  both  the  farmers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  would,  on  the  contrary,  exhaust  their  ingenuity  in 
contriving  means  for  paying  their  own  wages  out  of  the  rates. 
Nor  would  any  possible  army  of  public  functionaries  be  large 
enough,  or  zealous  enough,  to  defeat  the  devices  in  which  work¬ 
man  and  employer  would  be  sure  to  think  that  they  had  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Parliament  might  grumble  or  storm  at  the  increase 
of  the  annual  votes :  but  what  could  be  done  ?  In  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  relief  must  be  given ;  and  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  limit  the  grant  in  the  gross,  unless  the  million 
channels  of  fraud,  through  which  the  money  would  ooze  out  and 
demoralize  the  whole  community,  could  be  effectually  stopped  up. 
The  patronage,  too,  connected  with  the  detailed  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws  would  be  so  enormous,  as  to  excite  the  greatest 
jealousy  when  vested  in  the  hands  of  any  government.  We 
own  that  we  should  consider  a  ‘  national  rate,’  as  it  is  called, 
to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  national  bankruptcy,  in  the  most 
corrupt  and  mischievous  form  of  that  calamity. 

Other  witnesses,  equally  anxious  to  abolish  settlements,  ac¬ 
company  their  recommendation  with  less  perilous  innovations. 
They  propose  to  fix  for  ever  the  charge  of  the  poor  within  a 
union  on  the  several  parishes  of  which  the  union  is  composed, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  payments  towards  the  poor  rates  for  a 
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certain  number  of  years  before  the  change.  A  union  rate,  so 
regulated,  would  in  one  sense  increase  the  evil  of  the  present 
accidental  disparity  between  parish  and  parish,  by  making  it 
perpetual.  An  instance  of  this  has,  in  fact,  already  occurred  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  a  local  act  fixed  the  rate  of  contribution 
of  the  several  parishes  in  the  island  according  to  their  average 
expenditure  between  the  years  1763  and  1770.  The  result  has 
been,  that  the  parish  of  Newchurch,  which  includes  Ryde,  has 
increased  in  population  from  1505  to  8203,  and  yet  pays  only 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  6rf.  in  the  pound  :  whilst  the  parish  of  Shalflcet, 
which  has  only  doubled  its  population  during  the  same  period,  is 
charged  as  high  as  4s.  2d.  in  the  pound.  In  our  opinion,  it  is 
essential  to  any  system  of  contribution  towards  a  common  fund, 
based  on  the  proportions  of  past  expenditure,  that  it  should 
ultimately  correct  itself  by  meiging  in  an  equal  rate  on  property 
throughout  the  union  or  other  district  in  which  it  is  levied. 

Of  all  the  schemes  set  forth  in  the  evidence  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  none  is  entitled  to  greater  consideration  than  that  of 
Mr.  Richard  Hall,  the  assistant  poor  law  commissioner  for  the 
metropolitan  district.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  more  intel¬ 
ligence,  or  with  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  his  subject,  than 
this  gentleman  exhibits ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
entirely  to  agree  with  him.  He  strives  to  secure  advantages 
which  are  incompatible,  we  fear,  one  with  the  other,  and,  in 
grasping  at  too  much,  would  probably  lose  w’hat  w'as  most  im¬ 
portant.  His  plan  consists  of  the  following  measures :  The 
power  of  removal  is  to  be  abolished;  every  pauper  is  to  be 
become  chargeable  to  the  place  where  he  may  happen  to  be ; 
and  each  parish  is  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund,  in  proportion 
to  certain  fixed  averages  founded  on  its  former  expenditure. 
But  this  principle  of  contribution  is  to  go  on  only  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  if  in  any  parish  the  limit  of  the  average  should 
be  exceeded,  the  excess  is  to  be  then  thrown  upon  a  union  fund, 
levied  according  to  an  uniform  rate. 

Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  by  this  means  he  could  retain,  or  even  aug¬ 
ment,  the  interest  which  every  parish  has  at  present  in  repress¬ 
ing  pauperism,  and  employing  its  poor ;  whilst  he  would,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  the  excessive  pressure  which  the  abolition  of 
removals  might  cast  on  too  narrow  an  area.  But  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  this  scheme  leaves  untouched,  if  it  does  not 
aggravate,  the  characteristic  evils  of  what  are  termed  *  close 
*  parishes ;  ’  that  is  to  say,  parishes  (of  course,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  small  ones)  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  proprietors.  Such 
a  proprietor,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  pay  his  share  of  the  union 
fund,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  property  in  it ;  but  he 
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will  continue  to  have  at  least  the  same  interest  as  he  has  at  pre¬ 
sent,  in  diminishing  the  number  of  cottages  on  his  estate,  and 
in  throwing  his  workmen  into  the  adjoining  parish.  In  fact,  the 
interest  might  become  stronger  and  more  immediate  than  even 
under  the  present  system.  For,  according  to  Mr.  Hall’s  propo¬ 
sition,  every  poor  man  wanting  relief  is  to  be  relieved  in  the 
parish  where  he  may  be  at  the  time  ;  and  the  continued  cost  of 
such  relief  is  to  remain  with  the  said  parish,  until  its  rates 
have  reached  a  certain  definite  maximum.  Now,  if  in  1845  a 
man  had  been  living  in  a  10/.  cottage  in  a  close  parish,  he  might 
no  doubt  have  gained  a  settlement  there ;  so  long,  however, 
as  he  did  not  do  so,  the  proprietors  had  no  permanent  interest 
in  ejecting  him  ;  for  on  becoming  chargeable,  he  became  at  the 
same  time  removable.  But  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hall, 
such  a  man  is  made  at  once  chargeable  to  the  parish  where  he 
may  be  living  at  the  time,  without  its  having  any  redress  by 
removal,  or  any  means  of  avoiding  the  burthen,  until  its  expendi¬ 
ture  shall  have  reached  the  fixed  maximum,  after  which  the  cost 
of  the  pauper  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  union.  The  proprietor  of 
the  small  parish  will,  in  this  case,  be  obliged,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  bear  the  cost  of  every  pauper  in  it ;  it  will  be  his 
first  object  therefore,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  charge 
occurring.  A  proprietor,  bent  on  keeping  down  his  rates  below 
the  maximum,  will  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  assurance 
that  any  excess  above  the  maximum  must  be  borne  by  the 
Union. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  certain  advantages,  and  those 
considerable  ones,  connected  with  the  incidence  of  the  poor  rates 
on  a  small  area.  This  was  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
when  he  pressed  the  principle  of  throwing  the  burthen  on  each 
electoral  division  in  the  original  Irish  poor  law.*  There  are, 
however,  evils  springing  from  the  same  source  —  evils  which,  in 
their  own  way,  are,  we  believe,  at  least  in  England,  the  most 
serious  of  the  two  at  the  present  moment.  We  cannot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  retain  the  benefits  of  a  system,  and  escape 
its  evils ;  we  must  make  up  our  minds  which  set  of  advantages 
we  will  give  up. 

In  fact,  the  area  on  which  the  burthen  of  a  paupers  main¬ 
tenance  is  to  fall,  is  one  of  the  main  points  to  be  decided  in  any 


*  There  is  a  very  instructive  chapter  (xi)  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law  in 
a  book  lately  published,  ‘  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland, 
‘  by  Jonathan  Pirn.’  His  comparison  of  the  different  bearings  of  a 
smaller  or  larger  area  of  poor  law  taxation  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
is  entitled  to  great  consideration. 
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amendment  of  the  Law  of  Settlement.  If  that  circle  is  made 
too  wide,  as  in  the  case  of  a  national  rate,  then  all  the  whole¬ 
some  safeguards  of  self-interest  in  the  administration  of  relief 
are  altogether  abandoned ;  if  it  is  too  narrow,  then  all  the  pettjr 
jobbing  of  parochial  feelings  and  interests  ties  the  labourer  to- 
the  soil,  and  fetters  the  choice  of  the  farmer.  Our  endeavour 
should  be  to  select  an  area  sufficiently  narrow  to  preserve  the 
element  of  interested  control  over  the  expenditure,  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  wide  to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  combination 
by  either  destroying  cottages  or  restricting  the  employment  of 
labour. 

AVe  have  now  finished  our  brief ’survey  of  the  evils  of  our 
present  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal ;  and  have  expressed 
our  opinion  of  the  principles  upon  which  any  substantial  im¬ 
provement  of  it  can  alone  proceed.  It  is  important  to  ascertain, 
how  far  there  is  a  hope  or  prospect  before  us,  of  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  law.  For  this  purpose  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  as  recorded  in  their  seventh 
and  eighth  reports.  These  proceedings  will  inform  us,  what  are 
the  leanings  of  those  individual  members  whose  intelligence  and 
experience  command  the  highest  respect,  and  whose  opinions,  as 
statesmen  and  members  of  a  government,  are  most  likely  to  de¬ 
termine  the  decision. 

At  the  beginning,  considerable  time  was  wasted  by  Mr.  Rankes 
and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  committee,  in  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  endeavour  to  rescind  the  act  of  the  preceding  session,  by 
which  persons  who  had  resided  five  years  in  a  parish  were  ren¬ 
dered  irremovable.  It  is  clear,  no  change  in  the  law  of  removal 
can  be  made,  without  causing  temporary  confusion  and  hardship 
in  individual  cases ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  after  this  confu¬ 
sion  and  hardship  had  in  part  b^n  once  gone  through,  to  reverse 
the  machinery  would  be  only  to  repeat  the  suffering  anew,  and 
to  undo  whatever  good  may  have  been  effected. 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  analyse  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  in  detail,  and  to  lay  them  before  our  readers ;  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  on  the  2  2d  of  June 
the  committee  had  in  fact  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions;  — 

*  1.  Resolved,  “That  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  is 
generally  productive  of  hardship  to  the  poor,  and  injurious  to  the 
working  classes,  by  impeding  the  free  circulation  of  labour.” 

‘  2.  Resolved,  “  That  it  is  injurious  to  the  employers  of  labour,, 
and  impedes  the  improvement  of  agriculture.” 

‘  3.  Resolved,  “  That  it  is  injurious  to  the  ratepayers,  by  occasion¬ 
ing  expense  in  litigation  and  removal  of  paupers.” 
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‘  4.  Resolved,  “  That  the  power  of  removing  destitute  poor  persons 
from  one  parish  to  another  in  England  and  Wales,  be  abolish^.” 

‘  5.  Resolved,  “  That  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  power  of  remov¬ 
ing  paupers  witliin  England  and  Wales,  would  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  burthens  of  particular  parishes,  it  is  advisable 
that  some  change  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  in  the  distribution 
of  the  burthen  of  relieving  the  poor.” 

‘  6.  Resolved,  “  That  the  narrowness  of  the  area  of  chargeability  is 
one  great  source  of  the  evils  above  adverted  to,  as  well  as  of  others 
arising  from  the  interest  of  landowners  and  ratepayers  in  preventing 
the  residence  within  that  area  of  persons  likely  to  become  charge¬ 
able.” 

‘  7.  Resolved,  “  That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  extend  the  area 
of  rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.” 

‘  8.  Resolved,  “  That  Unions  would  form  the  fittest  areas  for  that 
object.” 

‘  9.  Resolved,  “  That  with  a  view  to  render  the  working  of  a 
system  of  union  rating  more  just  and  equal,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
facilitate,  in  certain  cases,  the  alteration  of  the  limits  of  existing 
Unions  in  England  and  Wales.”  ’ 


It  was  then  proposed  to  report  these  resolutions  to  the  House. 
But,  by  one  of  those  changes  which  constantly  occur  in  commit¬ 
tees,  and  which  are  often  dependent  more  on  temper  than  on 
the  rational  conviction  of  individual  members,  the  following 
division  took  place ;  — 


Ayes,  5. 

Sir  James  Graham. 

Sir  George  Grey. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe. 
Lord  H.  Vane. 

Mr.  P.  Scrope. 


Noes,  6. 
Air.  Bankes. 

Mr.  E.  Denison. 
Mr.  W.  Miles. 
Air.  Borthwick. 
Air.  Bodkin. 

Air.  Henley. 


The  committee  thus  ended  by  reporting  the  evidence,  and  by 
expressing  their  conviction,  that  although  they  did  not  submit 

*  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  any  specific  plan  for  the 

*  amendment  of  the  law,  they  feel  confident  that  their  labours 
‘  will  not  prove  useless,  inasmuch  as  they  have  brought  together 
‘  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  fixed  public  attention 
‘  on  those  points  which  require  especial  consideration  in  any 

*  attempt  to  legislate  on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to 
‘  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  the  general  well-being  of  the 

*  country.’ 

We  believe  that  the  resolutions  quoted  above  embody  the 
principles,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  any  judicious  alteration 
in  the  Law  of  Settlement ;  and  it  is  with  no  little  satisfaction 
that  we  see  the  names  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  George 
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Grey,  the  late  and  present  Secretaries  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  supporting  such  propositions.  We  will  add,  that  in  our 
opinion  the  safest  practical  course  for  giving  effect  to  any  plan 
of  this  description  would  be,  to  cause,  for  the  next  seven  years, 
the  several  parishes  in  the  union  to  contribute  to  the  union 
fund  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  expenditure  for  the 
last  seven.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  from  the  change,  the 
guardians  should  be  required  to  make  a  union  rate  on  a  fair 
and  equal  valuation :  when,  for  another  period  of  seven  years, 
the  rate  of  contribution  between  the  parishes  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  a  ratio,  compounded  equally  of  the  past 
averages  and  this  union  rate.  At  the  end  of  the  second  seven 
years  we  would  strike  out  altogether  the  element  of  former 
expenditure,  and  would  levy  the  contributions  of  each  parish 
equally,  on  the  scale  of  a  rate  assessed  according  to  a  valuation 
to  be  carefully  revised  and  readjusted  at  short  intervals.* 

It  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme,  that 
removals,  with  all  their  consequences,  would  immediately  cease ; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
act,  the  burthen  of  maintaining  the  poor  would  have  become  a 
charge  on  the  property  of  the  union,  without,  however,  any 
such  sudden  change  in  the  incidence  of  the  tax  as  might  cause 
a  violent  shock  to  existing  interests  or  rights  of  property. 

Let  us  consider  more  in  detail  what  would  be  got  rid  of  by 
this  series  of  measures. 

The  hardship  on  the  poor  of  actual  removal  would  no  longer 
exist.  All  power  of  limiting  the  number  of  cottages,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  burthen  on  a  particular  parish, 
w'ould  be  taken  away.  Two  or  three  proprietors  may  now  com¬ 
bine  :  but  the  owners  of  land  in  so  large  an  area  as  an  union 
cannot  possibly  act  upon  an  experiment  of  this  kind ;  even  if  the 
abolition  of  settlement,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  charge  of  relief  over 
a  wider  area,  should  leave  them  an  adequate  motive  for  so  doing. 
The  poor  man  would  have  a  better  chance  of  living  where  his 
work  was  wanted,  and  of  procuring  sufficient  accommodation  for 
his  family  as  they  grew  up.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  on 
his  character  would  cease.  Whether  he  was  to  be  hired  by  a 
particular  farmer  would  no  longer  dej^end  upon  the  fact,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  already  settled  in  the  parish  in  which  that 
farmer  paid  his  rates ;  but  on  the  question,  whether  his  own 
habits  and  his  own  Industry  made  him  worth  hiring.  He 

*  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  question  of  what  kinds  of  pro¬ 
perty  should  contribute  to  the  rate  is  distinct  and  separate  from  our 
present  subject,  and  would  require  careful  consideration. 
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would  reap  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct,  without 
those  consequences  being  overruled  by  the  accident  of  his 
own  or  his  father’s  settlement.  If  a  good  workman  and  a 
single  man,  he  would  no  longer,  as  now,  get  less  wages :  under 
which  disguise,  many  an  honest  labourer  is  at  present  virtually 
paying  what  the  parish  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  as  poor 
rates,  in  order  to  support  an  idle  neighbour  and  his  family,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  would  cost  in  the  workhouse.  Lastly,  in 
case  of  sickness  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  relief ; 
the  obligation  could  not  l>c  thrust  off  by  an  order  of  removal, 
nor  could  he  be  transferred  to  some  distant  parish,  in  which  he 
knew  no  one  and  was  known  by  no  one. 

The  scheme  proposed  has  another  positive  merit.  It  equalises 
the  charge  on  the  rate-payere.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  years, 
an  equal  assessment  on  the  Avhole  union  would  be  raised  for  the 
support  of  such  poor  as  became  chargeable  therein :  and  no  part 
of  the  land  would  escape  from  its  fair  share  of  the  burthen  of 
the  district.  Nor  is  this  principle  new  to  the  English  poor  law. 
By  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  the  justices  are  empowered  to  impose 
rates  in  aid  of  neighbouring  parishes :  that  is  to  say,  to  spread 
the  pressure  over  a  wider  surface,  when  it  has  become  intolerable 
within  the  narrower  circle.  Supposing  the  proposed  change  to 
be  thus  gradually  introduced,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  likely 
to  bring  along  with  it  any  real  grievance  —  at  all  events,  none 
which  will  not  be  less  sensibly  felt  by  all  parties  than  the 
grievances  of  the  present  system. 

We  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  that  the  only 
active  check  on  pauperism  formerly,  was  the  fear  of  removaL 
So  long  as  there  were  no  efficient  workhouses,  and  so  long  as 
the  administration  of  relief  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  themselves,  the  putting  an  end  to  removals,  by  abolishing 
settlements,  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  critical  experi¬ 
ment.  But,  hud  the  apprehension  been  less  reasonable  than  it 
was,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw ;  and,  under  the  old  poor  law,  the  whole  landed  property 
of  England  was  felt  to  be  at  stake.  The  case,  however,  is  now 
altered — the  tide  has  turned  —  direct  remedies  have  been  ap¬ 
plied,  and  the  rate-payers,  as  represented  at  Boards  of  Guardians, 
have  the  power  of  protecting  themselves  by  the  offer  of  the 
workhouse,  and  by  a  stringent  administration  of  relief.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  manifestly  wrong  and  impolitic  to  retain 
the  costly  and  oppressive  process  of  removal  for  the  sake  of  its 
indirect  action  on  pauperism:  more  esi)ecially  as  this  indirect 
action  was  constantly  producing  a  practical  denial  of  all  relief, 
in  cases  where  relief  was  most  needed. 
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Another  objection  to  a  union  fund  originates  in  the  fear  that 
the  Board  of  Guardians  would  cease  to  exercise  equal  vigilance 
over  the  relief  afforded,  as  soon  as  every  guardian  felt  that  a 
fractional  portion  only  of  the  half-a-crown  a  week,  which  he 
was  awarding,  would  be  borne  by  his  own  parish.  We  think 
there  is  a  fallacy  in  this.  With  a  union  fund,  the  interest  of 
each  individual  guardian,  taken  separately,  presses  less  in  favour 
of  economy  in  cases  of  relief  arising  in  his  own  parish  — 
cases,  which  under  a  parochial  rate,  must  necessarily  be  met 
entirely  out  of  the  parish  funds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  union  fund,  every  member  of  the  board  acquires  an  interest  in 
every  case  in  which  relief  is  given ;  whereas,  now,  all  may  be 
comparatively  indifferent,  except  when  their  own  parish  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Practically,  we  know  that  guardians  at  present,  as  a 
body,  are  quite  as  vigilant  in  resisting  extravagance  in  salaries 
and  charges  borne  by  the  union  at  large,  as  they  are  in  restrain¬ 
ing  the  allowance  of  relief.  Moreover,  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  objection  more  frequently  than  would  at  first  appear:  it  often 
happens  now  at  a  Boai^  of  Guardians,  that  a  particular  guardian 
opposes  to  the  utmost  the  proposal  to  place  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum, 
when  the  unhappy  man  ought  without  doubt  to  be  at  once  sent 
thither,  because  the  burthen  of  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week 
would  be  intolerable  on  a  small  parish.  Such  objections  are 
listened  to  w’ith  favour  by  the  board,  the  hardship  of  the  expense 
is  admitted,  and  they  neglect,  as  a  body,  to  do  what  their  duty 
requires.  If  this  weekly  payment  —  some  eight  or  ten  shillings 
—  fell  on  the  union,  scenes  of  this  description  would  be  far  less 
likely  to  occur.  We  believe  that,  with  a  union  rate,  all  the 
ordinary  forms  of  extravagant  expenditure  and  parish  jobbing 
would  be  more  effectually  controlled  than  they  are  at  present ; 
whilst  the  occasional  cases,  in  which  humanity  and  justice  demand 
a  considerable  outlay,  would  probably  be  dealt  with  more  hu¬ 
manely  and  more  promptly. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  objections  to  any  scheme,  such  as  wc 
are  now  venturing  on  the  whole  to  recommend,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  well  weighed  and  provided  against. 

The  first  is  one  which  long  passed  current,  and  which  was 
worked  with  some  success  by  the  daily  press,  in  opposition  to 
Sir  James  Graham’s  propositions  for  amending  the  Law  of 
Settlement. 

‘  What !  ’  it  was  said,  ‘  will  you  sever  that  tie  of  affection 

*  which  binds  the  poor  man  to  his  birthplace  —  which  attaches 

*  him  to  the  home  and  grave  of  his  fathers  —  which  is  the  link 
‘  between  him  and  his  parish  —  hallowed  as  it  is  by  its  associa- 
‘  tions  with  the  Church  ?  ’ 
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Fortunately,  this  species  of  false  sentiment  has  pretty  nearly 
FTun  itself  out  by  this  time,  without  requiring  any  effort  on  our 
:part  to  refute  it.  Men  have  learnt  the  fact,  that  the  metaphorical 
tie  in  question  is  not  a  very  tender  one :  since,  being  interpreted, 
it  will  ordinarily  mean  a  removal  from  the  place  where  a  man 
has  worked  and  lived,  to  a  parish  where  he  may  be  unknown, 
and  where  he  is  welcomed  by  the  w'orkhouse.  To  all  persons 
any  way  conversant  with  the  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more 
hopelessly  romantic  than  an  attempt  to  connect  such  things 
as  the  examinations  before  the  magistrates,  the  order  of  re¬ 
moval,  the  appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  the  certiorari,  and  all 
the  trickery  of  parish  officers  and  parish  attorneys,  with  consi¬ 
derations  of  a  pathetic  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
no  possible  circumstances  are  a  poor  man's  feelings  less  consulted 
than  in  removals.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  After  all,  too,  there 
is  nothing  particularly  touching  in  the  reflection,  that  a  man’s 
father  worked  as  an  apprentice  in  a  parish  some  forty  years 
before,  or  that  he  rented  a  house  there  worth  ten  pounds,  or 
that  he  himself  was  hired  there  for  a  year,  or  had  paid  rates  in 
it.  Nor  is  the  sentimental  invocation,  addressed  to  the  parish 
church,  if  it  were  otherwise  good  for  anything,  worth  much  in 
practice.  In  the  north  of  England  at  least,  the  poor  are  com¬ 
monly  relieved,  not  in  {>ari8he8,  but  in  townships,  separated  one 
from  the  other,  under  the  statute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II.  The  parochial  tie  is  already  gone. 

Another  of  the  objections  to  which  we  were  alluding,  is 
much  more  grave,  especially  at  the  present  time.  Supposing 
removals,  in  the  case  of  English  paupers,  to  be  abolished, 
in  what  way  will  it  be  practicable  to  restrain  the  influx  of 
Irish  paupers,  who  have  poured  into  Liverpool  and  the 
western  ports  in  such  frightful  numbers,  during  the  last 
year?  Can  England  abolish  settlement,  and  yet  retain  the 
power  of  sending  back  such  of  our  unfortunate  fellow  country¬ 
men  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  as  may  become  chargeable  within 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  English  poor  law  ?  Any  such 
power  must  be  exercised  with  caution  and  humanity;  but, 
assuming  that  it  is  right  in  itself,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  its 
retention.  The  legislature  may  abolish  settlement,  as  between 
parish  and  parish  in  England,  without  admitting  the  principle, 
that  there  is  to  be  an  unimpeded  flow  of  pauperism  from  one 
division  of  the  empire  to  another.  The  Irish  have  now  a  poor 
law  of  their  own ;  so  has  Scotland  —  each  with  its  own  spe¬ 
cialities —  and  we  think,  that  any  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or 
Irishman,  becoming  chargeable  in  a  division  of  the  empire  to 
which  he  does  not  belong,  might  properly  be  sent  back ;  so  that 
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in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  the  burtlicn  may  ultimately  fall 
on  the  property  originally  liable  to  it.  As  regards  the  individual 
himself,  it  is  only  on  requiring  aid  from  the  public  fund  that 
he  will  be  compelled  to  forego  the  exercise  of  his  personal 
liberty,  as  to  where  he  shall  remove  or  live — a  restriction,  simi¬ 
lar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  vagrant  acts.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  English  rate-payers  reasonably  object  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  continuous  residence,  without  chargeability, 
of  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  in  the  same  union  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  should  exempt  him  from  removal. 

The  English  settlement  laws  have  been  left  far  in  arrear  of 
our  other  branches  of  poor  law  legislation.  But  the  time  hiis 
gone  by,  when  the  subject  might  be  abandoned  to  the  chance 
mercies  of  individual  members  of  Parliament  and  country 
gentlemen,  however  versed  in  the  business  of  quarter  sessions. 
It  must  be  taken  up  and  legislated  upon,  on  principle  and  sys¬ 
tem,  by  the  Government :  it  does  not  admit  of  delay ;  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  last  two  sessions  cannot  be  considered  as  permanent : 
nor,  lastly,  do  we  see  that  any  possible  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  another  committee,  or  from  further  inquiry.  Abundant 
materials  are  collected  for  enabling  Parliament  and  the  country 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  whole  matter  of  Settlement  Law ; 
and  fresh  evidence  would  only  overlay  and  complicate  the  in¬ 
quiry,  without  furnishing  additional  information  of  any  real 
value.  The  proceedings  of  the  late  committee  satisfy  us,  tlxat 
the  most  intelligent  and  practised  statesmen  of  both  parties  have 
arrived  at  a  sound  conclusion  on  the  question — as  much  the 
people’s  question  as  any  which  was  ever  called  so ;  —  and,  this 
being  so,  we  feel  confident  that  the  good  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  allow  the  truth  to  be  sacrificed,  either  to  per¬ 
sonal  animosities  or  party  jealousies,  private  objects  or  public 
clamour.  Our  economical  prosperity,  agricultural  and  manu- 
factural,  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  correction  of  a  system,  which 
has  compromised  too  long  the  interests  of  both;  and  which — 
worst  of  all — in  its  errors  and  abuses,  has  touched  to  the  quick 
the  happiness  of  the  poor  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 


Art.  VIT.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable,  Esq.,  R.A., 
composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 
2nd  ed.  Longman  and  Co. 

Tt  is  rare,  in  the  present  rapid  diffusion  of  light  literature, 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  call  attention  to  a  work  of 
general  interest,  the  contents  of  which  have  not  been  previously 
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made  known  through  the  earlier  channels  of  literary  communica¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  the  case,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Leslie’s  life  (rf 
Constable ;  a  very  amusing,  and  in  one  point  of  view  instruc¬ 
tive  book.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  reached  a  second  edition ; 
we  suspect,  nevertheless,  that  its  readers  have  been  confined 
within  that  particular  circle,  out  of  which  genius  of  a  certmn 
class  must  consent  to  take  its  audience,  ‘  fit  though  few.’ 

Constable  was  a  landscape  painter,  and  nearly  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  Turner.  In  one  respect  too,  their  fortune  has  been 
alike.  With  many  devoted  admirers,  the  works  of  both  have 
proved  ‘caviare  to  the  general.’  For  different  reasons,  however. 
Unlike  his  more  celebrated  contemporary.  Constable’s  offences 
against  the  public  taste  were  not  perpetrated  in  white  and 
gold,  in  misty  and  unknown  tints  and  shapes,  or  by  aspiring 
after  what  was  undefined  and  grancL  His  idea  of  nature 
was  the  low  and  the  humble,  his  livery  was  green  and  silver ; 
heavy  sweeping  clouds,  wind,  rain,  and  the  8|)arkling  dew, 
were  the  types  by  which  he  interpreted  his  impressions  and 
bis  conception  of  the  picturesque.  Few,  perhaps,  ever  saw  a 
painting  by  him  of  a  glowing  sunset,  or  of  the  brown  and 
mellow  tints  of  autumn.  The  modest  scenes  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Stour,  its  villages  and  verdant  meadows  —  dusky  barges, 
sluices,  canals,  old  posts  and  fat  weeds  —  but,  above  all,  wind 
and  water  mills — were  the  subjects  from  which  Constable  drew 
his  inspiration,  and  in  the  representation  of  which  he  mainly 
sought  to  display  his  art. 

A  celebrated  judge,  now  dead,  used  to  maintain  that  there 
was  no  sueh  thing  as  bad  port  wine  —  willingly  admitting, 
however,  that  one  kind  of  port  might  be  much  better  than 
another.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  full  extent  of 
this  grave  position,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  it  as  regards 
Biographies.  How  few  are  there  which  do  not  excite  interest, 
however  quiet  or  obscure  the  subject  I  While  of  all  the  forms 
which  Biography  can  assume,  that  in  which  the  author  makes 
his  hero,  by  means  of  letters  or  other  writings,  tell  his  own 
story,  is  certainly  the  most  engaging.  Of  this  captivating,  yet 
unambitious  class,  Hayley’s  life  of  Cowper  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  best  example :  and  Mr.  Leslie  has  wisely  followed  it. 

Constable  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who 
resided  at  East  Bergholt,  a  village  situated  in  the  most  cultivated 
part  of  Suffolk,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour.  ‘  The 
*  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  its  gentle  declivities,  its 
‘  luxuriant  meadow  fiats  sprinkled  with  ffocks  and  herds,  its 
‘  well-cultivated  uplands,  ite  woods  and  rivers,  with  numerous 
‘  scattered  villages  and  churches,  farms  and  picturesque  cottages. 
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*  all  impart  to  this  spot  an  amenity  and  elegance  hardly  any 

*  where  else  to  be  found.’  This  is  Constable’s  description  of 
the  ‘  scenes  of  his  boyhood,’  and  which  he  was  fond  of  saying 

*  made  him  a  painter.’  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Suffolk, 
the  poorest  of  all  our  counties  in  what  is  termed  grand  scenery, 
not  only  made  Constable  a  landscape  painter,  but  has  also  the 
credit,  probably,  of  having  created  the  beautiful  and  purely 
English  landscapes  of  Gainsborough :  for  Gainsborough  was  bom 
at  Sudbury,  within  fourteen  miles  of  Bergholt ;  and  the  nature, 
which  he  also  first  loved,  must  have  been  the  pastoral  scenery 
of  the  Stour. 

Like  all  subjects  of  biography,  high  or  low.  Constable  had  his 
ancestors.  But  with  these  we  do  not  trouble  our  readers,  though, 
as  a  bic^rapher,  it  was  part  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  bounden  duty  to  do 
so ;  neither  do  we  say  much  for  the  amount  of  his  school  progress. 
An  early  passion  for  drawing,  and  consequently  a  slow  progress 
in  the  Latin  grammar  and  long  division  sums  —  a  turn  for 
sketching  houses,  and  carts,  and  dogs,  instead  of  learning  pro¬ 
sody,  are  tastes  common  to  many  boys  who  never  become  painters: 
just  as  a  taste  for  the  army  or  navy,  in  preference  to  lessons, 
is  common  to  many  who  never  become  either  Nelsons  or  Wel¬ 
lingtons.  Young  Constable  had  a  humble  friend,  who  was  devoted 
to  painting,  and  with  him  he  used  to  draw  and  paint.  His  father, 
though  not  frowning  on  the  intimacy,  was  unwilling  that  his 
son  should  become  a  professional  artist.  It  argued,  observes 
Mr.  Leslie,  himself  a  painter,  ‘  no  want  of  affection  or  foresight 
‘  in  his  father,  that  he  opposed  his  son’s  choice  of  a  profession  in 
‘  which  future  excellence  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  be  pre- 

*  dieted  from  early  attempts ;  and  in  which,  even  if  attained,  it 

*  is  less  sure,  than  excellence  in  many  other  pursuits,  of  securing 

*  a  competency.’ 

His  father  would  have  educated  him  for  the  church,  but  for 
this  he  had  no  vocation.  He  was  accordingly  employed  in 
the  mill  for  about  a  year,  and  became,  from  his  comely  person, 

*  the  handsome  young  miller  ’  of  the  neighbourhood.  An  out¬ 
line  of  the  mill  in  which  he  worked  may  still  be  seen  neatly 
carved  on  one  of  its  timbers.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
picturesque  machinery  of  wind  and  water  mills  was  very  useful 
to  him  afterwards  in  his  artist  life ;  and  his  brother  observed  to 
Mr.  Leslie^  ‘  When  I  look  at  a  mill  painted  by  John,  I  see  that 

*  it  will  go  round:'  which  is  not  ^ways  the  case  with  those 
painted  by  other  artists.  His  own  praise  of  Rembrandt’s  mill, 
as  ‘  an  epoch  in  Art,’  went  on  still  higher  grounds. 

By  a  wind-miller  every  change  of  the  sky  is  watched  with 
peculiar  interest ;  and  it  appears  from  Constable’s  description 
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of  an  engraving  of  the  mill  in  which  he  worked,  that  the  time 
spent  as  a  miller  was,  in  this  particular  also,  not  wholly  lost  to 
bum  as  a  painter. 

‘  It  may,  perhaps,  give  some  idea  of  one  of  those  bright  and  silvery 
days  in  the  spring  when,  at  noon,  large  garish  clouds,  surcharged  with 
hail  or  sleet,  sweep  with  their  broad  shadows  the  helds,  woods,  and 
hills ;  and,  by  their  depths,  enhance  the  value  of  the  vivid  greens  and 
yellows  so  peculiar  to  the  season.  The  natural  history,  if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  used,  of  the  skies  which  are  so  particularly  marked 
in  the  hail  squalls  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  this :  — The  clouds  accu¬ 
mulate  in  very  large  masses,  and,  from  their  loftiness,  seem  to  move 
but  slowly ;  immediately  upon  these  large  clouds  appear  numerous 
opaque  patches,  which  are  only  small  clouds  passing  rapidly  before 
them,  and  consisting  of  isolated  portions,  detached,  probably,  from  the 
larger  cloud.  These,  floating  much  nearer  the  earth,  may  perhaps 
fall  in  with  a  stronger  current  of  wind,  which,  as  well  as  their  com¬ 
parative  lightness,  causes  them  to  move  with  greater  rapidity ;  hence 
they  are  called  by  wind-millers  and  sailors  messengers,  and  always 
portend  bad  weather.  They  float  midway  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  lanes  of  the  clouds ;  and  from  being  so  situated,  are  almost  uni¬ 
formly  in  shadow,  receiving  a  reflected  light  only  from  the  clear  blue 
sky  immediately  above  them.  In  passing  over  the  bright  parts  of  the 
large  clouds,  they  appear  as  darks ;  but  in  passing  over  the  shadowed 
parts,  they  assume  a  grey  or  pale,  or  a  lurid  hue.’ 

Constable’s  mother  procured  him  an  introduction  to  the  late 
Sir  George  Beaumont  (himself  both  an  artist  and  a  patron  of 
artists),  while  visiting  the  Dowager  Lady  Beaumont,  then  living 
in  Suffolk.  Sir  George  discovered  promise  in  the  humble  copies 
of  the  young  miller ;  and  it  was  at  the  house  of  Lady  Beau¬ 
mont  that  Constable  first  saw  a  picture  of  Claude,  —  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery, 
though  Mr.  Leslie  thinks  it  represents  the  first  flight  of  Hagar. 
This  picture  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  Sir  G.  Beaumont, 
that  he  always  carried  it  with  him  when  he  travelled ;  and 
though  he  gave  it  to  the  nation  in  1826  together  with  his  other 
pictures,  after  a  time  he  requested  to  have  it  back  again  for 
his  life.  ‘  Constable,’  observes  Mr.  Leslie,  ‘  looked  back  on  the 

*  first  sight  of  this  exquisite  work  as  an  important  epoch  in  his 

*  life ;  but  the  taste  of  the  young  artist  is  always  the  most 
‘  affected  by  contemporary  art.  Sir  G.  Beaumont  possessed 

*  about  thirty  drawings  in  water  colour,  by  Girtin,  which  he 
^  advised  Constable  to  study  as  examples  of  breadth  and  truth ; 

*  and  their  influence  on  him  may  be  traced  more  or  less  through 

*  the  whole  course  of  his  practice.  The  first  impressions  of  an 

*  artist,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  never  wholly  effaced ; 

*  and  as  Constable  had  till  now  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any 
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*  pictures  that  he  could  rely  on  as  guides  to  the  study  of  nature, 

*  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  began  with  Claude  and 

*  Girtin.’ 

In  1795  his  father  consented  to  his  visiting  London,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  might  be  his  chance  of  success ;  and  he  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Farrington,  a  painter  now  deservedly  forgotten, 
but  a  man  of  sense,  —  who  was  useful  to  him  in  the  advice  he 
gave  him,  and  who  early  predicted  ‘  that  his  style  of  landscape 

*  would  one  day  form  a  distinct  feature  in  the  art.’ 

He  divided  himself  at  first  between  London  and  Bergholt, 
making  copies  of  such  pictures  as  came  in  his  way :  and  reading 
books  on  Art.  At  this  period  he  painted  some  figure  sub¬ 
jects,  which  Mr.  Leslie  admits  have  little  merit;  and  at  last 
it  w'as  determined  that  he  should  return  home  and  employ 
himself  in  his  father’s  business,  —  by  which,  as  his  mother  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  he  would  at  once  please  his  father  and  ensure  his  own 
respectability.  It  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained  at  home ; 
but  in  1799  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
On  resuming  the  pencil,  he  never  again  laid  it  aside ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  as  unremitting  in  his  general  studies,  as 
in  the  practice  of  copying  whatever  Claudes,  Ruysdaels,  and 
Wilsons  were  within  his  reaeh. 

In  1802  Constable’s  name  appears  for  the  first  time  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Academy  ;  it  is  possible  some  earlier  pictures 
had  been  rejected  in  previous  years. 

*  Those  of  my  brother  artists  who  remember  the  Academy  twenty 
years  ago  will  not  have  forgotten  Samuel  Strowger,  the  most  sym¬ 
metrical  of  models  in  the  life  school,  and  the  best  of  servants  to  the 
institution.  He  was  a  Suffolk  man,  and  had  worked  on  a  farm  in 
Constable’s  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  distinguished,  in  the  country 
phrase,  as  “a  beautiful  ploughman,”  until  he  enlisted  in  the  Life 
Guards,  where  his  strict  attention  to  his  duties  soon  acquired  for  him 
the  character  of  the  best  man  in  his  regiment.  The  models  of  the 
Academy  are  generally  selected  from  these  fine  troops.  Sam  was 
chosen ;  and  the  grace  of  his  attitudes,  his  intelligence,  and  steadi¬ 
ness,  induced  the  Academy  to  procure  his  discharge,  and  to  place  him 
in  the  institution  as  head  porter  and  occasional  model.  Sam  and 
Constable,  who  had  known  each  other  in  Suffolk,  were  thus  brought 
together  again  in  London ;  and  Strowger  showed  his  readiness  to 
patronize  his  old  acquaintance,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  by  inter¬ 
ceding,  when  he  could  venture  to  do  so,  during  the  arrangements  of 
the  exhibitions,  in  behalf  of  his  works.  As  they  were  generally  views 
in  Suffolk,  they  had  peculiar  charms  in  Sam’s  eyes,  and  he  could 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they  represented  all  the  operations 
of  farming.  He  was  captivated  by  one  of  them — “  A  Corn-field,  with 
Reapers  at  work,”  and  pointed  out  to  the  arranging  committee  its 
correctness :  “  the  lord,"  as  the  leading  man  among  reapers  and 
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mowers  is  called  in  Suffolk,  being  in  due  advance  of  the  rest.  But, 
with  all  his  endeavours  to  serve  his  friend,  the  picture  was  either 
rejected  or  not  so  well  placed  as  he  wished ;  and  he  consoled  Con¬ 
stable,  and  at  the  same  time  apologised  for  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  by  saying,  “  Our  gentlemen  are  all  great  artists,  sir,  but  they 
none  of  them  know  anything  about  the  lord."  ’  (P.  12.  Life.) 

Constable,  at  a  subsequent  period,  under  disappointment  at 
the  rejection  of  one  of  his  pictures,  carried  it  to  Mr.  West ; 
who  said,  ‘  Don’t  be  disheartened,  young  man,  we  shall  hear  of 

*  you  again ;  you  must  have  loved  nature  very  much  before  you 
‘  could  have  painted  this  :  ’  he  took  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  showed 
him  how  he  might  improve  the  chiaroscuro,  by  some  additional 
touches  of  light  between  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees, 
saying,  ‘  Always  remember,  sir,  that  light  and  shadow  never 
‘  stand  still.'  Constable  said  it  was  the  best  lecture,  (because 
a  practical  one,)  on  chiaroscuro  he  ever  heard.  Mr.  West 
at  the  same  time  said  to  him,  ‘  Whatever  object  you  are  paint- 

*  ing,  keej)  in  mind  its  prevailing  character  rather  than  its 
‘  accidental  appearance  (unless  in  the  subject  there  is  some 

*  peculiar  reason  for  the  latter),  and  never  be  content  till  you 
‘  have  transferred  that  to  the  canvass.  In  your  skies,  for  in- 

*  stance,  always  aim  at  brightness,  although  there  are  states  of 

*  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  sky  itself  is  not  bright.  I  do 

*  not  mean  that  you  are  not  to  paint  solemn  or  lowering  skies, 

*  but  even  in  the  darkest  effects  there  should  be  brightness. 

*  Your  darks  should  look  like  the  dark  of  silver,  not  of  lead  or 

*  slate.’ 

All  homage  to  those  who  encourage  either  genius  or  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  young  and  ardent,  so  often  doomed  to  disappointed 
hopes  !  Of  what  priceless  value  have  some  few  words  of  encou¬ 
ragement  often  been  to  sanguine  but  modest  spirits,  entering 
on  the  first  struggle  of  life  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  of 
fame!  Yet  how  many  are  there  who  forget  this,  and  by 
selfishness  or  indifference  let  others  lose  the  way  —  which  it 
would  have  cost  them  little  more  than  the  lifting  of  their 
finger  to  have  shown  —  or  let  the  flame  go  out,  which,  with 
a  breath,  they  might  have  kept  alive  I 

From  henceforth  Constable  devoted  himself  to  his  art.  His 
genius  had  been  formed  by  his  birthplace ;  he  took  from  it  his 
own  immediate  view  of  nature,  and  of  the  garb  in  which  he 
thought  he  could  exhibit  her  to  most  advantage.  To  this 
resolution  he  adhered  so  strictly,  that  he  refused  (in  many 
cases  we  are  of  opinion  unwisely,  and  in  this  we  think  we 
collect  that  Mr.  Leslie  agrees)  to  look  at  the  works  of  others, 
that  is,  ‘  to  see  nature  through  others’  eyes,’  as  he  chose  to  call 
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it.  Excepting  Claude  and  Ruysdael,  Gainsborough  and  Wilson, 
he  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  any  painter.  In  revenge,  as 
it  were,  and  from  some  objection  taken  to  his  conception  or 
execution,  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  as  little  for  him ; 
and,  beyond  a  select  circle,  his  pictures,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
were  neither  sought  after  nor  admired. 

The  few  attempts  which  he  made  at  historical  painting,  and 
occasionally,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  at  painting  portraits,  are  not 
worth  noticing.  His  whole  course  of  real  study  was  given  to 
landscape,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  one  kind  of 
landscape  only  —  that  of  the  low  flat  meadows  of  the  Stour. 
The  grander  scenes  of  nature  afforded  him  no  pleasure.  He 
had  early  made  a  tour  to  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  and 
he  paint^  a  few  subjects  from  his  sketches.  But  he  was  soon 
aware  that  he  had  got  there,  upon  what  was  to  him  the  wrong 
side  of  nature.  The  solitude  of  the  mountains  oppressed  his 
spirits ;  he  could  not  allow  for  the  want  of  human  associations : 
he  required  villages,  churches,  farm-houses,  and  cottages;  —  and 
this,  in  Mr.  Leslie’s  opinion,  as  much  from  natural  temperament 
as  from  first  impressions.  His  first  love  in  landscape  abided  by 
him  to  the  last.  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the  life  of 
Cowper.  Olney,  and  its  sluggish  streams  and  willows,  had 
first  inspired  him  with  the  love  of  the  country;  and  when 
Hayley  tempted  him  to  visit  Eartham,  situated  near  the  finest 
part  of  the  South  Downs,  far  from  having  his  mind  elevated 
by  the  grander  scenery,  he,  too,  was  oppressed  by  it,  and  almost 
overcome.  The  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been  observed  of 
Crabbe. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  follow  Constable’s  studies 
through  their  detail.  The  picture  of  his  perseverance  is  the 
moral  and  the  charm  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  work.  Constable  was,  at 
times,  a  little  soured  by  the  injustice  of  critics  and  the  cold 
looks  of  patrons ;  yet,  from  the  beginning  of  his  course  to  its 
end,  neither  persuasion  nor  profit  could  ever  tempt  him  to 
swerve  from  his  endeavour  to  attain  excellence  in  that  one  style, 
which  he  had  determined  was  the  best  in  itself,  or,  at  least,  the 
best  for  him.  He  had  chosen  his  line  from  the  first,  when  he 
remarked, — *  there  is  yet  room  for  a  natural  painter.’  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fisher  he  observes,  ‘  I  do  not  enter  into  the  notion  of 
‘  varying  one’s  plans  to  keep  the  public  in  good  humour ;  change 

*  of  weather  and  effects  will  always  afford  variety.  What  if 

*  Vander  Velde  had  quitted  his  sea  pieces,  and  Ruysdael  his 

*  waterfalls,  and  Hobbima  his  native  woods:  the  world  would 

*  have  lost  so  many  features  in  art.  I  know  that  you  wish  for 

*  no  material  alteration,  but  I  have  to  combat  from  high  quar- 
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‘  ters,  even  from  Lawrence,  the  plausible  argument,  that  the  sub- 
‘  ject  makes  the  picture.  Perhaps  you  think  an  evening  effect 

*  might  do ;  it  might  start  me  some  new  admirers,  but  I  should 

*  lose  many  old  ones.  I  imagine  myself  driving  a  nail ;  I  have 
‘  driven  it  some  way,  and,  by  persevering,  I  may  drive  it  home  ; 

‘  by  quitting  it  to  attack  others,  though  I  may  amuse  myself,  I  do 

*  not  advance  beyond  the  first,  whilst  the  particular  nail  stands 
‘  stilV 

When  most  mortified,  he  still  looked  forward  to  better 
judges;  his  scorn  of  mannerists  and  connoisseurs  increased; 
and  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  never  deserted  him.  His 
spirit  fully  entitles  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  provision 
by  which,  it  is  said,  the  French  law  allows  impunity  to  the 
losing  advocate  and  his  client  during  a  certain  period  for  their 
abuse  of  the  judge.  In  addition  to  his  want  of  success  in  his 
profession,  he  had  to  suffer  the  ills  of  a  long  and  lingering  attach¬ 
ment.  In  his  father’s  parish  there  was  a  rich  clei^man,  a  Dr. 
Rhudde,  whose  daughter  had  married  Mr.  Blcknell,  then  solicitor 
to  the  Admiralty.  This  led  to  an  acquaintance  between  Con¬ 
stable  and  one  of  Mr.  Bicknell’s  daughters ;  and  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  an  attachment.  The  doctor,  however,  who  was  rich,  set 
his  face  against  the  match ;  some  parish  quarrel  with  Constable’s 
father  —  indeed,  some  whisper  of  a  caricature  of  the  doctor  him¬ 
self  by  the  artist  —  perhaps,  too,  some  aristocratic  feeling  re¬ 
garding  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  painter  without  patrons, 
but  a  miller’s  son  —  were  likely  enough  to  make  him  no  very 
acceptable  suitor,  in  the  eyes  of  either  the  father  or  the  grand¬ 
father.  Not  so  with  the  young  lady,  whose  heart  surrendered 
early  to  the  ‘  handsome  young  miller.’  Accordingly,  he  never 
lost  hope,  though  doom^  to  a  long  servitude ;  cheered  with 
only  stolen  interviews  at  exhibitions,  or  during  morning  walks 
in  the  park,  or  with  an  occasional  letter.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  released  him  from  all  claim  —  he  remained  firm.  The 
same  hope,  that  animated  him  in  his  profession,  kept  up  his 
courage,  and  he  at  last  won  her.  The  letters  from  the  lady  are 
full  of  good  sense  and  kindness.  Though  she  loved,  she  loved 
wisely,  and  would  not  be  tempted  to  do  otherwise  than  as  her 
father  wished.  The  young  and  ardent  will  find  these  letters 
tempered  with  a  stronger  infusion  of  prudence  than  is  popular 
or  usual  on  these  occasions.  An  income  of  400/.  a-year  for  a 
new  married  couple  is  spoken  of  with  more  doubt  and  disparage¬ 
ment  than  the  advocates  of  love  in  a  cottage  can  be  expected 
to  admire.  Malthus  himself  could  have  found  no  fault  with  the 
correspondence ;  which  however  —  much  as  it  may  fall  short  of 
the  standard  of  romance  — gave  ample  promise  of  the  good  and 
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amiable  wife  she  proved.  Every  body  must  be  glad  to  learn, 
that  his  perseverance  was  better  rewarded  in  love  than  in  the 
arts.  His  wife  and  children  formed  the  happiness  of  his  life ; 
and  were  a  more  than  sufficient  compensation  for  the  frowns  of 
critics,  and  the  niggardliness  of  patrons.  Even  the  surly  old 
grandfather  relented,  and  left  them  a  good  legac}^ 

Although  the  public  in  general  did  not  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  to  Constable,  yet  there  were  some  who  recognised  in  his 
fresh  and  vivid  pictures  a  species  of  merit  and  a  promise  of 
future  excellence,  wliich  the  world  would  not  or  could  not  see. 
Among  these  was  the  late  Archdeacon  Fisher,  one  of  his  earliest 
and  most  steady  patrons ;  whose  letters  appear  to  us  to  be  models 
in  their  way,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  the  letters  of  a  zealous 
friend,  or  of  a  judicious,  though  perhaps  partial,  critic.  Sir  G. 
Beaumont  also,  from  whom  he  had  received  early  advice,  con¬ 
tinued  his  friend.  In  1823,  Constable  made  a  long  visit  to  him, 
at  Coleorton  Hall.  The  letters,  which  he  wrote  while  staying 
there,  are  interesting,  from  their  description  of  the  well-ordered 
establishment  of  the  country  house  of  an  English  gentleman,  as 
also  from  the  effect  produced  on  him  for  the  time,  by  an  order 
and  regularity  so  new  to  him.  For  these  were  qualities  in 
which  our  painter  was  greatly  deficient :  and  the  sight  of  them 
naturally  led  to  divers  good  resolutions  —  to  end,  however,  as 
all  such  resolutions  generally  end. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  differed  widely  from  Constable  in  his 
views  on  Art ;  Sir  George  was  a  conventionalist  of  the  old 
school, —  Constable  was  working  out  a  problem  of  his  own.  We 
shall  presently  consider  the  question  which  their  different  views 
gave  rise  to.  The  contrast  is  very  happily  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Leslie ;  — 


I 

! 
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‘  Though  they  agreed  generally  in  their  opinions  of  the  old 
masters,  yet  their  tastes  differed  materially  on  some  points  of  art,  and 
their  discourse  never  languished  for  want  of  “  an  animated  no !  ”  A 
constant  communion  with  pictures,  the  tints  of  which  are  subdued  by 
time,  no  doubt  tends  to  unfit  the  eye  for  the  enjoyment  of  freshness  ; 
and  Sir  George  thought  Constable  too  daring  in  the  moiles  he  adopte<l 
to  obtain  this  quality ;  while  Constable  saw  that  Sir  George  often 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  effects  of  time,  of  accident,  and 
by  the  tricks  that  are,  far  oftener  than  is  generally  supposed,  played 
by  dealers,  to  give  mellowness  to  pictures ;  and  in  these  matters  each 
was  disposed  to  set  the  other  right.  Sir  George  had  placed  a  small 
landscape,  by  Gaspar  Poussin,  on  his  easel,  close  to  a  picture  he  was 
painting,  and  said,  “  Now,  if  I  can  match  these  tints,  I  am  sure  to  be 
right.”  “  But  suppose,  Sir  George,”  replied  Constable,  “Gaspar  could 
rise  from  his  grave,  do  you  think  he  would  know  his  own  picture  in 
its  present  state  ?  or,  if  he  did,  should  we  not  find  it  difficult  to  per- 
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fiuade  him  that  somebody  had  not  smeared  tar  or  cart  grease  over  its 
surface,  and  then  wiped  it  imperfectly  off  ?  ”  At  another  time,  Sir 
George  recommended  the  colour  of  an  old  Cremona  fiddle  for  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  of  every  tiling,  and  this  Constable  answered  by  laying  an 
old  fiddle  on  the  green  lawn  before  the  house.  Again,  Sir  George, 
who  seemed  to  consider  the  autumnal  tints  necessary,  at  least  to  some 
part  of  a  landscape,  said,  “  Do  you  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  to  place  your  brown  tree  ?  ”  And  the  reply  was,  “  Not 
in  the  least,  for  I  never  put  such  a  thing  into  a  picture.”  But  how¬ 
ever  opposite  in  these  respects  their  opinions  were,  and  although 
Constable  well  knew  that  Sir  George  did  not  appreciate  his  works  — 
the  intelligence,  the  wit,  and  the  fascinating  and  amiable  manners  of 
the  Baronet  had  gained  his  heart,  and  a  sincere  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ship  existed  between  them.’ 

In  a  life  of  this  kind  one  picks  up  some  odd  pieces  of  gossip. 
Few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  ever  thought  that  the  jolly  old 
alderman,  Sir  W.  Curtis  (celebrated  as  the  consumer  of  turtle  and 
all  other  good  things,  and  for  the  more  discreditable  weakness 
of  being  vain  of  the  friendship  of  George  the  Fourth),  was  also 
a  real  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  of  the  fresh  and  pure  in 
landscape.  During  a  long  illness  he  had  a  picture  by  Gains¬ 
borough  hung  in  his  chamber,  that  he  might  see  it  through 
the  opening  of  his  bed-curtains.  We  must  reckon  him,  too, 
among  our  artist’s  patrons :  he  is  mentioned,  at  least,  as  having 
had  a  hankering  after  one  of  his  best  pictures.  His  feeling 
for  Art  and  his  choice  of  subjects  were  of  a  higher  kind,  than 
those  of  his  royal  friend.  In  a  letter  to  Archdeacon  Fisher, 
Constable  says,  ‘We  dined  with  Sir  W.  Curtis;  he  is  a  fine 
‘  old  fellow,  and  is  now  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  Lawrence  for 
‘  the  King,  who  desired  it  in  these  words:  “  D — n  you,  my  old 
‘  “  boy.  I’ll  have  you  in  all  your  canonicals,  and  then  I  can  look 
‘  “  at  you  every  day,” — he  is  a  great  favourite  — birds  of  a 
feather,  &c. - .’ 

Constable,  by  this  time,  had  forced  himself  into  notice.  Li 
1819  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
afterwards  attained  its  full  honours.  The  following  extract 
describes  the  effect  and  character  of  one  of  what  Hr.  Leslie 
considered  the  best  of  Constable’s  works,  at  the  saiue  time  that 
it  expresses  his  estimate  of  their  value :  — 

‘  His  art  was  never  more  perfect,  perhaps  never  so  perfect,  as  at 
this  period  of  his  life.  I  remember  being  greatly  struck  by  a  small 
picture,  a  view  from  Hampstead  Heath,  which  I  first  saw  at  Ruysdael 
House,  as  Mr.  Fisher  called  his  residence  in  Keppel  Street.  I  have 
before  noticed  that  what  are  commonly  called  warm  colours  ai‘e  not 
necessary  to  produce  the  impression  of  warmth  in  landscape,  and  this 
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picture  affords  to  me  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  this.* 
The  sky  is  of  the  blue  of  an  English  summer  day,  with  large,  but  not 
threatening,  clouds  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  The  distance  is  of  a  deep 
blue,  and  the  near  trees  and  grass  of  the  freshest  green ;  for  Con¬ 
stable  could  never  consent  to  parch  up  the  verdure  of  nature,  to 
obtain  warmth.  These  tints  are  balanced  by  a  very  little  warm 
colour  on  a  road  and  gravel  pit  in  the  foreground,  a  single  house  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  the  scarlet  jacket  of  a  labourer.  Yet  I  know 
no  picture  in  which  the  mid-day  heat  of  Midsummer  is  so  admirably 
expressed ;  and  were  not  the  eye  refreshed  by  the  shade  thrown  over 
a  great  part  of  the  foreground  by  some  young  trees  that  border  the 
road,  and  the  cool  blue  of  water  near  it,  one  would  wish,  in  looking 
at  it,  for  a  parasol,  as  Fuseli  wished  for  an  umbrella  when  standing 
before  one  of  Constable’s  showers.  I  am  writing  of  this  picture, 
which  appears  to  have  been  painted  in  the  open  air,  after  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  it  of  five-and-twenty  years ;  and  on  referring  to  it 
again  and  again,  I  feel  my  first  impressions,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
entirely  confirmed.  At  later  periods  of  his  life  Constable  aimed,  and 
successfully,  at  grander  and  more  evanescent  effects  of  nature  ;  but  in 
copying  her  simplest  aspects,  he  never  surpassed  such  pictures  as 
this ;  and  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  will  obtain  for  him,  when  his 
merits  are  fully  acknowledged,  the  praise  of  having  been  the  most 
genuine  painter  of  English  landscai)e  that  hai  yet  lived.’ 

Constable,  in  his  work  on  English  Landscape,  has  also  given 
us  his  own  view  of  his  art :  he  says,  ‘  It  is  the  desire  of  the  author 

*  in  this  publication  to  increase  the  interest  for,  and  promote  the 
‘  study  of,  the  rural  scenery  of  England,  with  all  its  endearing 
‘  associations,  and  even  in  its  most  simple  localities, — of  England, 
‘  with  her  climate  of  more  than  vernal  freshness,  in  whose  sum- 

*  mer  skies  and  rich  autumnal  clouds,  “  in  thousand  liveries 

*  “  dight,”  the  observer  of  nature  may  daily  watch  the  endless 
‘  varieties  of  effect.’  ‘  He  was  by  this  time  fully  aware,’  re¬ 
marks  Mr.  Leslie,  *  of  the  obstacles  that  existed  to  a  just  csti- 
‘  mation  of  his  art,  and  he  drew  up  a  preface  to  his  work,  in 
‘  which  the  following  passage  seems  to  me  to  be  a  true  state- 
‘  ment  of  the  case  between  the  public  and  himself :  —  “In  Art 
‘  “  there  are  two  modes  by  which  men  aim  at  distinction.  In 

*  “  the  one,  by  a  careful  application  to  what  others  have  accom- 
‘  “  pUshed,  the  artist  imitates  their  w’orks,  or  selects  and  com- 

*  “  bines  their  various  beauties ;  in  the  other  he  seeks  excellence 
‘“at  its  primitive  source  —  Nature.  In  the  first  he  forms  a 


•  *  It  is  perhaps  imnecessary  to  remark,  that  we  associate  the  idea 
of  warmth  with  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  beeause  they  are  the  eolours 
of  fire,  and  that  in  a  summer  landscape  they  can  only  have  place  in 
very  small  proportions,  excepting  at  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  the  coolest  hours  of  the  day.’ 
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*  “  style  upon  the  study  of  pictures,  and  produces  either  imita- 

*  “  tive  or  eclectic  Art ;  in  the  second,  by  a  close  observation  of 

*  “  Nature,  he  discovers  qualities  existing  in  her  which  have 

*  “  never  been  pourtrayed  before,  and  thus  forms  a  style  which 

*  “  is  original.  The  results  of  the  one  mode,  as  they  repeat 
‘  “  that  with  which  the  eye  is  already  familiar,  are  soon  recog- 

*  “  nized  and  estimated,  while  the  advances  of  the  artist  in  a 
‘  “  new  path  must  necessarily  be  slow,  for  few  arc  able  to  judge 
‘  “  of  that  which  deviates  from  the  usual  course,  or  are  qualified 
‘  “  to  appreciate  original  studies.”’  The  principle  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  applies  to  all  artists :  to  the  poet  as  much  as  to  the 
painter. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  whilst  Constable  was  so  little 
known  in  his  own  country,  some  Frenchmen  purchased  two  of  his 
pictures  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere,  and 
attracted  considerable  notice.  There  is  little  more  to  add  as 
regards  his  life.  On  the  death  of  his  wife’s  father,  he  attained 
what  may  be  termed  affluence ;  but  this  in  nowise  diminished 
his  attachment  to  his  art,  or  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  His  ' 
first  great  misfortune  was  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  so  ten¬ 
derly  loved:  his  distress  and  desolation  on  this  great  bereavement 
are  feelingly  described  by  Mr.  Leslie.  His  constitution  proved 
to  be  undermined  to  a  degree  which  neither  he  nor  his  friends 
were  aware  of ;  and,  his  disorders  being  aggravated  by  sedentary 
habits,  he  died  suddenly  in  1837  of  a  spasmodic  attack.  Besides 
his  pictures,  he  contributed  to  Art  the  work  on  English  Land- 
scajx;,  which  we  have  just  mentioned :  And  some  very  valuable 
notes  of  the  Lectures  on  Landscape  Painting,  which  he  had 
delivered  at  Hampstead  and  the  Royal  Institution,  are  added 
to  the  present  memoir.  They  will  startle  the  collectors  of 
Wouvermans’,  Boths,  and  Berghems.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  have  seen  his  works,  or  may  not  sufficiently  recollect 
his  jKJCuliar  style,  will  find  one  of  his  best  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery.  A  few  admirers  subscribed  to  place  it  there. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  both  Constable  and  Turner  (two 
of  our  most  eminent  landscape  painters)  have  persevered,  each 
according  to  his  own  views,  in  a  style,  in  which — if  the  public 
are  allowed  a  voice — there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong; 
since  both  have  failed  to  please  generally,  although,  among  those 
best  acquainted  with  Art,  each  has  his  ardent  and  devoted 
admirers.  At  the  head  of  Turner’s  admirers,  is  Mr.  Buskin: 
whose  eloquent  book  on  modern  painters  must  be  allowed,  how:- 
ever  fanciful,  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  on  Art 
which  has  appeared  in  our  time :  while,  among  the  admirers  of 
Constable,  Mr.  Leslie  occupies  the  foremost  place.  Indeed, 
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some  consider  that  IVIr.  Leslie  has  given  the  most  flattering 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  by  following  in  a  great  measure  Con¬ 
stable’s  principle  of  colour ;  though  he  would  deny  this  himself, 
and  allege  that  all  he  had  done  had  been  to  paint  as  like  nature 
as  he  was  able. 

Without  attempting  an  entire  solution  of  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  the  public  or  the  artists  who  are  in  the 
wrong,  it  is  interesting  to  aj)proach  the  subject  by  way  of  com¬ 
promise,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether,  in  fact,  there  may 
not  he  grounds  both  for  the  admiration  of  those  who  admire, 
and  for  the  censure  of  those  who  find  faidt. 

In  nature  we  arc  excited  by  objects  of  beauty,  cither  of 
form  or  of  colour,  by  the  grand,  the  pathetic,  and  the  terrible. 
This  may  be  admitted,  without  entering  into  the  discussion 
of  what  is  l)eauty,  or  what  the  origin  of  the  sublime;  and 
perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  province  of  the  fine  arts  is 
to  reproduce  these  feelings  by  Art.  The  painter  does  this 
by  representation  of  form  and  colour,  the  sculptor  by  fonn 
alone,  the  poet  by  words,  and  the  musician  by  sounds.  Each 
department  has  its  province ;  and  each  has  advantages  of  its  own. 
The  painter  and  the  sculptor,  though  their  representation  must 
be  confined  to  one  moment  of  time,  have  an  advantage  over  the 
}X>et  or  the  musician  in  the  visible  embodiment  of  beauty,  by  the 
means  of  either  colour  or  form.  Then  comes  the  question,  how 
far  the  representation  is  to  be  entirely  true  to  nature ;  whether, 
in  fact,  ‘Art  is  to  be  actual  imitation?’  But,  though  we  state 
this  to  be  a  question,  every  body,  we  presume,  allows  that  the 
province  of  Art  is  something  more  than  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
object,  the  recollection  of  which  is  to  be  raised  in  the  mind.  To 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  painting  and  sculpture  —  while 
the  artist  must  be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  form  and 
nature  of  the  object  to  be  represented,  as  truly  to  bring  the  image 
before  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  yet  it  is  not  his  object  actually 
to  deceive :  And,  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  as  often  as 
this  is  attempted  to  be  done.  Art  is  always  least  successful,  for 
its  deficiencies  are  made  at  once  apparent.  A  coloured  wax 
figure,  with  glass  eyes  and  real  hair,  approaches  in  form  and 
colour  nearer  to  nature  than  any  picture  or  statue  can  pretend 
to  do :  but  it  is  nevertheless  always  offensive,  and  the  mind  is 
convinced  at  once  of  the  imperfection  of  the  copy,  far  more  than 
is  the  case  in  a  portrait  or  bust. 

This  being  admitted,  it  is  jwssible  that  in  some  qualities  of 
their  pictures,  both  Turner  and  Constable  may  have  erred  in 
being  too  real,  and  in  aiming  at  that  which  was  at  once  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  and  the  object  of  their  art ;  and  that  they  have 
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failed  to  please,  for  the  very  same  reason  (though  without  our 
being  equally  aware  of  it)  that  the  wax  figure  is  felt  to  be 
false.  Turner  attempts,  in  neai'ly  all  his  works,  to  represent 
the  full  light  of  day.  Now,  this  only  can  be  done  by  nearly 
pure  white,  as  the  representation  of  sun-light :  in  which  case,  if 
a  gradation  of  tint  is  to  be  preserved,  the  scale  must  be  ascended 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  colour,  where  consequently 
the  white  and  the  lighter  yellows  become  predominant.  Con¬ 
stable  makes  nearly  the  same  attempt,  but  by  other  means. 
Instead  of  the  lighter  conventional  yellows  of  Turner,  he  strives 
at  representing  the  pure  green  of  nature:  without,  however, 
that  subtle  attention  to  gradation  and  harmony  of  colour  so  mar¬ 
vellous  iji  the  works  of  Turner.  ^lay  it  not  therefore  follow, 
that  in  each  case,  from  attempting  too  much,  the  picture  has, 
in  rcsjicct  of  certain  qualities,  become  too  directly  real,  and  has 
accordingly  receded  farther  from  the  true  province  of  Art  ?  It 
might  clear  the  way  for  a  decision,  were  we  all  agreed,  in  what 
particulars  their  representation  of  nature  is  common  to  all  suc¬ 
cessful  artists ;  and  agreed,  accordingly,  on  the  distinctive  points, 
one  or  more,  at  which  their  individual  jHiCuliarities  begin.  The 
further  questions  would  then  arise  —  Have  these  peculiarities 
that  character  of  imitation  which  is  a  vice  in  Art  ?  and  is  it  to 
this  too  palpable,  and  therefore  too  evidently  defective,  imita¬ 
tion,  that  the  degree  of  failure,  which  we  arc  seeking  to  account 
for,  can  be  ultimately  traced? 

Although  Art  is  inconsistent  with  mere  imitation,  yet  of  course 
w’ithout  an  accurate  representation  of  the  character  of  the  thing 
intended  to  be  pourtrayed,  there  can  be  no  good  Art.  It  is 
not  in  the  drawing,  nor  in  the  representation  of  the  character 
or  form  of  the  objects,  be  they  trees,  buildings,  mountains,  or 
clouds,  that  the  error  (if  error  there  be)  in  cither  Turners  or 
Constable’s  pictures  is  to  be  sought.  Neither  is  it  in  the 
colours  of  objects,  when,  as  with  Turner,  the  colours  chosen 
are  not  purposely  conventional.  But  to  proceed  with  the  case 
of  Turner  first  —  never,  perhaps,  were  there  before  such  perfect 
specimens  of  harmonious  *  colouring :  never  was  the  one  colour 

*  Harmony,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  one  colour  opposed  by  its 
opposite  or  complementary  colour.  The  diagrams  of  the  chromatic 
scale  contained  in  treatises  on  colour  intended  to  exhibit  the  contrasts 
produced  by  the  action  and  reaction  on  the  retina,  have  one  common 
defect,  inasmuch  as  the  opposite  colours  are  represented  by  equal 
intensity,  whereas  the  complementary  colour  pictured  on  the  retina 
is  .always  less  vivid,  and  always  darker  or  lighter  than  the  original 
colours.  This  variety  undoubtedly  aecords  more  with  harmonious 
effect  in  painting ;  the  opposition  of  two  pure  colours  of  equal  inten- 
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80  completely  balanced  by  its  opposite,  as  in  his  drawings. 
Xeither  can  there  be  more  perfect  specimens  of  chiaroscuro* : 
no  painter  ever  managed  this  part  of  the  art  with  more  magical 
power.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  summing  up  on  this 
point.  ‘  The  simplicity  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  Nature’s 
‘  own  chiaroscuro  in  open  cloudless  daylight,  giving  the  expanse 

*  of  harmonious  light,  and  the  speaking  decisive  shadow,  and  the 
‘  exquisite  grace,  tenderness,  and  grandeur  of  aerial  opposition 
‘  of  local  colour  and  equally  Illuminated  lines :  no  chiaroscuro  is 
‘  so  difficult  as  this,  and  none  so  noble,  chaste,  and  impressive.’ 
The  most  absolute  proof  of  the  perfection  of  his  chiaroscuro  is 
the  wonderful  translation  of  Turner  beyond  all  other  painters, 
into  light  and  shade  alone, — witness  almost  every  engraVng  from 
his  works ;  and  whilst  hundreds  are  declaiming  against  his  whites 
and  his  yellows,  no  one  was  ever  found  who  did  not  [admire  a 
print  from  his  paintings.  Thus  far  Turner’s  process  is  common 
to  himself  and  other  landscape  painters.  The  difference  is  only 
in  his  superiority.  If  his  chiaroscuro  and  his  forms  are  almost 
universally  right,  where  is  the  defect  almost  as  universal,  if 
some  defect  or  other  must  be  admitted  ?  What,  if  the  answer 
should  be  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  book?  We  appre¬ 
hend,  that  the  defect  in  question  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
tone.  An  exact  representation  of  the  brilliancy  of  light  cannot 
be  attained :  but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  will  be  pure  white. 
It  is  in  the  ambition  of  realising  the  unattainable  brightness 
of  nature  by  large  quantities  of  w’hite,  or  very  light  colour, 
that  the  origin  of  what  we  venture  to  think  Turner’s  heresy 
apj>ears  to  us  to  consist.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  observes,  ‘  there  are 
‘  here  and  there  passages  in  Turner’s  Academy  pictures,  in 
‘  which  he  has  translated  the  unattainable  intensity  of  one  tone 
‘  of  colour  into  the  attainable  pitch  of  a  higher  one ;  the  golden 

*  green,  for  instance,  of  intense  sunshine  into  pure  yellow,  because 
‘  he  knows  it  is  impossible  with  any  mixture  of  blue  whatever  to 
‘  give  faithfully  its  relative  intensity  of  light ;  and  Turner  will 
‘  always  have  his  light  and  shade  right,  whatever  it  costs  him  in 
‘  colour.’ 


sity,  differing  only  in  their  abstract  quantity,  would  be  pronounced 
crude  and  inharmonious.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  such  a  con¬ 
trast  is  too  violent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  carried  far  enough. 
The  contrast,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  a  contrast  in  brightness  or  dark¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  in  mere  hue.  See  Mr.  Eastlake’s  note  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Goethe  on  Colours,  page  358. 

•  Chiaroscuro  means  the  mutual  relation  of  bright  and  obscure 
masses  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  treated  as  light  and  shade,  but  compre¬ 
hends  also  lisht  and  dark  colours. 
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Now,  what  is  tone  ?  "We  will  take  Mr.  Kuskin’s  definition  of 
it : — ‘  I  understand  two  things  by  the  word  tone :  first,  the  exact 
‘  relief  and  relation  of  objects  against  and  to  each  other  in  sub- 

*  stance  and  darkness,  as  they  are  nearer  or  more  distant,  and 

*  tne  perfect  relation  of  the  sliaucs  of  3,11  of  thoio  tc  the  chief 

*  light  cf  ths  picture,  whether  that  be  sky,  water,  Cr  anything 

*  else  ;  secondly,  the  exact  relation  of  the  colours  of  the  shadows 

*  to  the  colours  of  the  light,  so  that  they  may  at  once  be  felt  to 
‘  be  merely  different  degrees  of  the  same  light ;  and  the  accu- 
‘  rate  relation  among  the  illuminated  parts  themselves,  with  re- 

*  spect  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  influenced  by  the  colour 

*  of  the  light  itself,  whether  warm  or  cold ;  so  that  the  whole 

*  of  the  picture  may  be  felt  to  be  in  one  climate,  under  one 

*  kind  of  light,  and  “  in  one  kind  of  atmosphere,”  ’  &c. 

*  The  finely  toned  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are  remarkable 

*  for  the  truth  of  their  proportionate  differences,  and  though  the 
‘  key-note  be  far  below  nature,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  cor- 

*  rectness  in  this  respect  —  the  finely  toned  pictures  of  the  old 

*  masters  being  two  or  three  octaves  below  the  key  of  nature, 

‘  but  the  dark  objects  in  the  middle  distance  having  precisely  the 

*  same  relation  to  the  light  of  the  sky  which  they  have  in  nature, 

*  but  the  light  being  necessarily  infinitely  lowered,  and  the  mass 
‘  of  the  shadow  deepened  in  the  same  degree. 

‘  Now  Turner  starts  from  the  beginning  with  a  totally  dif- 

*  ferent  prineiple ;  he  boldly  takes  pui'e  white  (and  justly,  for 
‘  it  is  the  sign  of  the  most  intense  sunbeams)  for  his  highest 
‘  light,  and  lampblack  for  his  deepest  shade ;  and  between  these 
‘  he  makes  every  degree  of  shade  indicative  of  a  separate  degree 

*  of  distance,  giving  each  step  of  approach,  —  not  the  exact  dif- 
‘  ference  in  pitch  which  it  would  have  in  nature,  but  a  difference 

*  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  that  which  his  sum  of  possible 

*  shade  bears  to  the  sum  of  nature’s  shade,  so  that  an  object  half 

*  way  between  his  horizon  and  his  foreground,  will  be  exactly  in 

*  half  tint  of  force,  and  every  minute  division  of  intermediate 
‘  space  w'ill  have  just  its  proportionate  share  of  the  lesser  sum 
‘  and  no  more.  Hence,  where  the  old  masters  expressed  one 

*  distance,  he  expresses  a  hundred ;  and  where  they  said  furlongs, 
<  he  says  leagues.  Which  of  these  modes  of  procedure  be  most 

*  agreeable  with  truth,  I  think  I  may  safely  leave  the  reader  to 

*  decide  for  himself.’  ‘  Observe,’  continues  Mr.  Huskin,  ‘  I  am 
‘  not  speaking  of  the  beauty  or  desirableness  of  tbe  system  of 

*  the  old  masters.  I  am  concerned  for  the  present  is  to 

*  show  it  is  not  true,  but  Turner’s  is  the  closest  and  most 

*  studied  approach  to  truth  of  \rhich  the  materials  of  art  admit.’ 
On  the  theory  \vhich  we  are  throwing  out;  it  is  this  very  ap- 
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proximation,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  constitutes  the 
danger. 

Here  then,  having  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
specific  peculiarities  of  these  two  eminent  artiste,  wc  leave  the 
question  between  them  and  the  public  to  be  settled  on  its  merits, 
without  having  the  pretension  of  assuming  furiher  to  ucieriViine 
it.  In  what  we  have  stated,  w'c  have  boldly  referred  to  Turner : 
since  Constable  must,  in  this  respect,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  put 
in  the  same  category  with  him  —  though,  in  our  opinion,  he  does 
not  approach  him  within  any  ascertainable  distance  in  respect  of 
many  of  the  (jualitics  of  a  painter.*  The  limited  iwpularity  of 
two  artists  of  their  eminence  is  a  phenomenon  -which  needs  an 
explanation,  and  we  have  given  one — one,  however,  which  we 
can  hardly  expect  will  be  generally  received.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  case  of  Turner,  we  are  prepared  for  an  almost  universal 
denial  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  assumption,  that  he  has  succeeded  beyond 
his  predecessors  in  imitating  nature,  or  that  his  pictures  arc  ‘  the 
‘  closest  and  most  studied  approach  to  truth,  of  which  the  mate- 
‘  rials  of  Art  admit.’  Among  his  admirers,  many,  we  believe, 
■would  attribute  the  opposition  of  the  public  to  his  injudicious 
selection  of  those  subjects,  or  rather  aspects,  of  nature,  which 
are  most  difficult  of  imitation,  if  not  entirely  inimitable :  or  of 
such  asiiccts  as,  if  correctly  imitated,  cannot  be  known  and  felt 
to  be  correct,  from  their  not  being  objects  familiar  to  the  be¬ 
holder.  Others  would  suggest,  that  the  mistake  might  lie  in 
the  selection  of  those  momentar)’-  effects,  with  Avhich  the  eye  of 
the  general  observer  not  only  is  unfamiliar,  but  which  cannot  be 
dwelt  on  with  tranquil  and  continuous  satisfaction.  Indeed,  we 
are  ourselves  inclined  to  ask  —  whether  this  diversity  in  their 
choice  of  subjects  is  not  part  of  the  secret  of  the  preference, 
which  most  people  give  to  the  pictures  of  Claude  ? 

*  The  popular  opinion  entertained  of  Turner  is  derived  from  his 
pictures  at  the  Exhibition  ;  but  nolKxly  can  hope  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  tlie  powers  of  this  great  artist  without  seeing  his  oil 
paintings  in  his  own  gallery,  or  those  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sheep¬ 
shanks.  After  all,  perhaps,  his  genius  is  shown  to  most  advantage 
in  his  drawings  :  and,  of  these,  through  the  liberality  of  ^Ir.  W. 
Windus,  the  public  may  judge  —  whose  fine  collection  at  Tott^jiiham 
is  open  every  Monday.  One  of  his  pictures,  part  of  th^  munificent 
donation  of  Mr.  Vernon,  is  already  placed  in  the  ^Jational  Gallery. 
We  recommend  any  unlearned  person,  before  goes  to  look  at  it,  to 
read  over  a  notice  of  it  in  the  February  Number  of  the  ‘  Arts’  Union.’ 
and  observe  the  contrast  drawn  there  between  its  representation  of 
Nature,  and  that  of  the  ‘  commor  .pi^cg  reality’ of  the  Canaletto  and 
Vernet,  near  which  it 
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If  a  low  tone  be  not  as  true  to  nature,  (looking  at  it  as  an 
imitation,)  as  a  higher  one,  yet  we  are  less  reminded  by  it  of 
its  inadequate  resemblance  to  the  reality :  while  the  scale,  on 
which  it  is  set,  is  more  pleasing  and  less  Imperfect  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  and  proportions.  The  point  is  fairly  raised  in  the  extract, 
V,’hich  we  gave  a  short  way  back,  describing  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Constable.  Constable  was 
all  for  the  green  cf  the  grass  plat :  Sir  George  for  the  brown  of 
the  Cremona  fiddle.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  harmony  and  gra¬ 
dation  cannot  be  attained,  as  regards  the  greens  in  nature,  w’hen 
the  masses  arc  large.  Turner  evades  the  difliculty  by  sacrificing 
local  colour  and  substituting  light  yellow.  The  old  masters — 
Titian,  Domcnichino,  Giorgione — had  evaded  it  by  adopting 
a  conventional  brown,  and  a  lower  tone :  On  their  system  Sir 
George  Beaumont’s  brown  tree  in  the  corner  Avould  evidently 
be  justified.  Browns  and  the  mellow  tints  of  autumn  were 
more  manageable,  and  more  fitted  for  the  difficulties  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  pictorial  representation,  than  the  silver  and  green 
of  Constable :  Or,  if  a  representation  of  the  latter  must  be 
ventured  upon,  the  practice  of  Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  &c.,  in 
adopting  a  lower  scale  of  tone,  miglit  still  be  right :  since,  by 
its  means,  a  too  direct  imitation  of  nature  was  avoided.  How¬ 
ever,  conventionalisms  of  all  kinds  are  so  easily  established  and 
abused,  that  we  feel  always  grateful  to  men  of  original  genius 
and  independent  spirit,  who  dare  to  question  them.  Nor  the  less 
so,  because  they  arc  well  aware,  that  they  fight  out  the  experi¬ 
ment,  with  a  halter  round  their  necks.  They  are  rebels  against 
the  powers  that  be,  and  can  only  hope  to  be  justified  by  complete 
success.  Until  they  have  succeeded,  the  world  goes  with  the 
party  in  possession.  For  example,  in  the  present  case,  low-toned 
pictures  arc  in  possession.  They  are  generally  admired,  whilst 
the  others  arc  usually  condemned  at  first-sight.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  admit  that  nobody  can  reasonably  call  this  prefer¬ 
ence  the  cant  of  criticism.  For,  in  this  instance,  the  uneducated 
are  following  their  own  taste  much  more  than  the  reading  of  the 
critics.  And  although  the  uneducated  in  the  province  of  Art  may 
not  be  fit  judges,  yet  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  surely  fair  to  infer 
that  a  painter,  who  succeeds  only  in  pleasing  one  in  a  thousand 
among  persons  taking  pleasure  in  the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  thought 
to  have  attained  his  highest  aim,  however  natural  he  may  sup¬ 
pose,  or  even  prove  his  style ;  and  although  it  may  have  as 
much  of  Art  in  it,  and  of  la  difficulte  surmontee  as  any  other. 
Our  taste  in  pictures  has  not  been  formed  after  the  fashion 
of  George  I.  in  oysters ;  who,  having  lived  in  an  inland  country. 
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could  find  no  flavoiu:  in  English  oysters,  because  they  were 
fresh. 

The  pleasing  effect  of  a  low  tone  in  pictures  is  an  admitted 
fact,  and  the  reason  which  we  have  assigned  for  this,  is  at 
least  a  plausible  one.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear,  that  much  of  the 
mellowness  in  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters  is  necessarily  th^ 
effect  of  time ;  though — whether  they  foresaw  old  Tinie  nt 
in  the  spirit  of  AdtUson’s  graceful  (dlegory,  and  made  allowance 
accordingly  for  his  future  touches — or  whether  the  merit,  if  it 
be  one,^  is  accidental,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  hand  of 
Time,  it  must  be,  besides,  acknowledged  has  not  been  equally 
favourable  to  all.  Many  works  of  the  greatest  masters  have 
lost  so  much  of  their  original  beauty,  that  the  experienced  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  can  alone  appreciate  them.  Those  who 
have  admiration  ready  for  every  old  picture  with  a  great  name 
to  it,  would  do  well  to  remember  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  observed  in  his  second  Discourse  :  ‘  Old  pictures,  de- 

*  servedly  celebrated  for  their  colouring,  are  often  so  changed 

*  by  dirt  and  varnish,  that  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if  they  do  not 

*  appear  equal  to  their  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced 

*  painters  or  young  students.  An  artist,  whose  judgment  is 

*  matured  by  long  observation,  considers  rather  what  the  picture 
‘  once  was,  than  what  it  is  at  present.  He  has  by  habit  acquired 

*  a  power  of  seeing  the  brilliancy  of  tints  through  the  cloud  by 

*  which  it  is  obscured.  An  exact  imitation,  therefore,  of  those 

*  pictures,  is  likely  to  fill  the  student’s  mind  with  false  opinions ; 

*  and  to  send  him  back  a  colourist  of  his  own  formation,  with 

*  ideas  equally  remote  from  nature  and  from  art,  from  the  genuine 

*  practice  of  the  masters,  and  the  real  appearances  of  things.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  what  the  works  of  two  great  painters  looked 
like,  on  coming  fresh  from  the  easel,  may  be  seen  in  North- 
cote’s  life  of  Reynolds.  ‘  When  Richardson  was  a  very  young 

*  man,  in  the  course  of  his  practice  he  painted  the  portrait  of 

*  a  very  old  lady,  who,  in  conversation  at  the  time  of  her  sitting 

*  to  him,  happened  to  mention,  that  when  she  was  a  girl  about 

*  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  sat  to  Vandyke  for  her  portrait.  This 

*  immediately  raised  the  curiosity  of  Richardson,  who  asked  a 

*  hundred  questions,  many  of  them  unimportant ;  however,  the 

*  circumstance  which  seemed  to  him,  as  a  painter,  to  be  of  the 
‘  most  consequence  in  the  information  he  gained  was  this ;  she 
‘  said,  she  well  remembered,  that  at  the  time  when  she  sat  to 
‘  Vandyke  for  her  portrait,  and  saw  his  pictures  in  his  gallery, 
‘  they  appeared  to  have  a  white  and  raw  look,  in  comparison 

*  with  the  mellow  and  rich  hue  which  we  now  see  in  them,  and 
‘  which  time  alone  must  have  given  to  them,  adding  much  to  their 
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*  excellence.  Of  the  truth  of  this  anecdote  I  am  well  convinced 

*  from  ray  own  experience,  as  before  I  came  to  London,  I  had  seen 

*  no  others  of  Sir  Joshua’s  paintings  than  those  which  had  been 

*  mellowed  by  a  considerable  space  of  time,  which  had  given 

*  them  a  richness  of  hue ;  so  that  when  I  first  saw  his  gallery 

*  in  London,  I  well  recollect  my  surprise  and  disappointment 

*  at  the  sight  of  the  raw,  crude,  fresh  appearance  of  his  new 
‘  pictures,  which,  from  these  causes  alone,  seemed  to  me  by  no 

*  means  equal  to  those  I  had  before  seen  and  so  much  admired.’ 
This  is  good  news  for  our  contemporaries.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  the  pictures  in  Sir  Joshua’s  gallery,  his  disr 
appointment  at  which  Northcote  has  recorded,  were  unfinished 
pictures  prepared  for  glazing. 

There  is  no  risk,  we  hope,  of  our  observations  being  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  a  review  of  Mr.  Ruskln’s  work.  It  is  far  too 
original  and  too  ingenious,  to  be  dismissed  with  a  passing  re¬ 
mark.  We  have  reterred  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  availing 
ourselves  of  those  discriminating  criticisms  in  it,  which  appeared 
to  us  illustrative  of  our  subject,  and  because  we  found  them 
there,  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  than  we  could  have 
expressed  them  for  ourselves. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Histoire  des  Races  Maudites  de  la  France  et  de 

TEspagne.  Par  Fr.  Michel.  2  tom.  8vo.  Paris,  1847. 

^T^iiE  medieval  writers  on  politics  divided  society  into  three 
classes,  —  those  who  worked,  those  who  fought,  and  those 
who  prayed;  or,  in  other  words,  the  man  who  produced  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  soldier  who  defended  him  in  his  industry, 
and  the  priest  who  assisted  him  by  prayers  for  his  success.  This 
was,  however,  a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  picture  of  the 
social  relations  of  that  long  confused  period  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  designating  as  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  necessity  of 
individual  self-protection,  social  prejudices  and  enmities,  inter¬ 
mixture  of  different  races,  and  other  causes,  produced  an  endless 
variety  of  subdivisions  of  classes  and  castes,  that  have  disappeared 
with  the  extinction  of  feudal  institutions,  and  are  now  only 
remembered  in  a  few  local  prejudices  or  customs.  To  underT 
stand  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should 
know  these  various  accidents  and  peculiarities  of  society,  for 
on  them  depends  often  the  particular  character  of  many  great 
public  events  which  we  have  at  first  sight  a  diflSculty  in 
explaining. 

With  the  natural  subdivisions  of  these  three  principal  classes 
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we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted,  because  they  frequently  make 
their  appearance  in  liistory,  and  have  been  the  objects  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  legal  documents.  But  there  were,  besides  these,  distinct 
classes  which  had  been  gradually  formed  of  the  refuse  of  the 
others,  composed  of  those  who,  having  relinquished  or  been  forced 
out  of  the  position  which  the  law  acknowledged,  hatl  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  caste  which  lived  upon  society, 
and  which,  though  virtually  not  acknowledged  or  protected  by 
the  law,  still  filled  an  important  place  in  the  great  social  scheme; 
while  there  were  others  again  who,  not  only  disowned  by  the  law, 
but  hated  and  avoided  by  their  fellow  men,  lived  like  the  Parias 
of  the  East,  apart  from  and  deprived  of  direct  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  history  of  this  latter  class  is  almost 
unknown ;  in  many  countries  all  traces  of  its  existence  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  for  no  class  of  medieval  writers  have  condescended  to 
speak  of  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Indian  Parias,  concerning 
whom  it  would  be  useless  to  think  of  seeking  for  much  informa¬ 
tion  ill  native  writers ;  but  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  examine 
into  the  state  and  character  of  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  as  they 
still  exist  unimpaired  and  on  the  spot: — whereas  unfortunately 
no  one  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Parias  of  the  West, 
until  the  few,  who  are  left,  have  been  in  general  admitted  to 
social  rights,  and  have  lost  many  of  their  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures.  Before  the  recent  appearance  of  the  two  volumes  which 
form  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks,  it  was  hardly  suspected 
that  this  new  link  of  comparison  between  medieval  Europe  and 
ancient  or  medieval  India  had  ever  existed. 

The  wild  districts  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  France, 
extending  from  Brittany  and  Maine,  through  Poitou,  Guienne, 
Gascony,  Bearn,  and  the  Basque  provinces  to  Navarre,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Spain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  have  been  little  explored,  and  in  many  parts  the 
population  presents  a  very  primitive  physiognomy.  The  class  of 
which  we  arc  now  speaking,  is  scattered  over  this  extensive 
tract  of  country,  and  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  name  of  Cagots,  Capots,  Agots,  or  Gahets,  or  by  the 
still  more  singular  and  general  one  of  Chrestiaa  (Christian), 
although  the  latter  appears  to  have  become  nearly  obsolete. 
Almost  every  village  possesses  a  family  or  two  of  Cagots :  at 
least  evidence  of  their  former  existence  is  found  in  the  name 
still  retained  by  the  locality  they  inhabited,  or  the  places  they 
frequented ;  and  in  some  parts,  es^jecially  in  Spanish  Navarre, 
which  M.  IMichel  supposes  to  have  been  their  head  quarters, 
they  are  still  numerous.  Their  residence  was,  in  fact,  almost 
always  confined  to  a  particular  street  or  quarter  of  the  town ; 
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and  in  country  villages  they  generally  occupied  a 'separate  ' 
hamlet,  which  in  many  instances  is  divided  from  the  other 
habitations  by  a  river.  Such  is  the  case  at  Lurbe,  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Oloron,  where  the  Cagots  formed  a  numerous 
portion  of  the  population,  and  where  a  bridge  Avas  the  only  com¬ 
munication  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
many  cases  where  the  Cagot  families  had  become  extinct  at  a 
comparatively  distant  period,  their  houses  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  name  of  lous  Capots  or  lous  Chrestias,  is 
now  often  found  attached  to  unoccupied  sites,  Avhile  in  other 
instances  their  residences  have  been  consigned  to  some  degraded 
purpose.  At  Mont  de  Marsan  the  quarter  of  the  Cagots  (there 
named  Gezlts)  is  now  inhabited  entirely  by  people  of  ill  fame, 
and  by  prostitutes.  In  the  dc|)artment3  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Pyrenees,  where  this  caste  appears  to  have  been  very 
numerous,  we  scarcely  meet  Avith  a  little  toAvn  or  village  to 
which  there  is  not  attached  a  separate  group  of  houses  knoAvn 
as  *  The  Capots,’  besides  a  number  of  small  hamlets  bearing  the 
same  name,  Avhich  are  situated  in  remote  districts  far  from  other 
habitations.  The  street  of  the  Cagots  or  Capots  also  occurs 
frequently  in  the  tOAvns  of  the  various  departments  Avhich  they 
inhabited. 

It  is  in  the  churches,  hoAVCver,  that  we  find  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  lasting  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Cagots,  as  well 
as  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  they  Averc  held  by  the  rest  of  the 
population.  In  some  places  they  seem  to  have  had  at  a  remote 
period  churches  or  chapels  of  their  OAvn  —  at  least,  the  ruins  or 
traces  of  small  ecclesiastical  buildings  arc  found,  Avhich  popular 
tradition  ascribes  to  them.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Avest 
and  south-Avest  of  France,  there  is  a  small  entrance  door  (noAV 
often  Availed  up)  called  the  Cagots’  door,  quite  distinct  from  the 
])rincipal  entrance :  there  is  also  a  division  of  the  church  at  some 
distance  from  the  portion  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  con¬ 
gregation,  Avhich  is  understood  to  have  been  set  apart  for  thq 
Cagots,  and  a  small  holy-water  basin  for  their  separate  use,  the 
latter  generally  bearing  traces  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  street 
of  the  Cagots,  a  narroAV  dirty  lane,  generally  led  to  the  little 
door  of  the  church.  The  Cagots,  Avho  were  looked  upon,  even 
by  the  church,  as  an  accursed  race,  Avere  expressly  forbidden  to 
enter  by  the  same  door  as  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  or  to 
introduce  themselves  into  any  other  part  of  the  church  than 
that  set  aside  for  them,  or  to  approach  the  larger  holy-water 
basin.  In  many  places,  as  at  Luccarre,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Pan,  and  at  Claracq,  in  the  canton  of  Theze  (in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pyrenees),  Avhere  the  Cagots  were  admitted  to 
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partake  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  they  were  still  kept  apart  from 
other  people,  and  the  consecrated  bread  was  reached  to  them  at 
the  end  of  a  rod  or  cleft  stick.  No  one  but  a  Cagot  would  enter 
the  church  by  the  Cagots’  door,  or  even  pass  ^ong  the  street 
they  inhabited.  At  Ossun,  in  the  department  of  the  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  so  late  as  the  year  1789,  a  Cagot  having  ventured  to 
dip  his  hand  into  the  larger  holy-water  basin,  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  a  victim  to  popular  furj’ ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  in 
the  department  of  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  rich  Cagot  of  that  country  (for  they 
were  not  always  poor)  having  been  observed  to  use  the  water 
from  the  holy-water  basin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plaee  at 
three  different  times,  an  old  soldier  went  with  his  sabre  to 
watch  one  Sunday  at  the  church  door,  and,  as  the  Cagot  was 
again  preparing  to  violate  the  law  by  which  his  whole  race  was 
proscribed,  the  soldier  cut  off  his  hand,  which  was  immediately 
picked  up  and  nailed  to  the  church  door  as  a  warning  to  prevent 
future  offences  of  the  same  description.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
old  woman  of  Serre  Castet,  in  the  canton  of  Morlaas  (Hautes 
Pyrenees)  informed  !M.  Michel  that  she  remembered  having 
when  a  child  been  frequently  beaten  by  her  mother  for  putting 
her  hand  into  the  holy-water  basin  of  the  Cagots.  It  is  still 
related  at  Larroque,  in  the  same  department,  as  an  atrocious  act 
of  revenge  against  the  cure,  that  a  man  once  introduced  gravel 
into  the  lock  of  the  cure’s  door,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
into  the  church  through  the  door  of  the  Cagots.  At  Argelos, 
where  this  door  happens  not  to  have  been  (as  is  so  often  the  case) 
walled  up,  the  aversion  to  the  Cagots  continues  so  strong  among 
the  inhabitants,  that  rather  than  pass  through  it,  they  make  a 
circuit  of  above  twenty  yards,  and  descend  into  the  churchyard 
by  a  short  ladder,  although  the  ‘  way  of  the  Cagots  ’  is  at  the 
same  time  more  direct,  and  on  a  level  with  the  churchyard.  At 
Lurbe,  where,  as  we  have  said,  the  Cagots  were  numerous,  it  was 
not  easy  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cure,  who  took  every  opportunity  of 
showing  openly  his  contempt  for  them.  One  of  the  inhabitants, 
still  alive  at  a  very  advanced  age,  remembers  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  (what  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call)  the  great  Revolution,  a  Cagot  woman  having 
accidentally  passed  the  boundary  in  the  church  within  which 
they  ■were  restrained,  the  cure  burst  into  a  rage  in  the  middle 
of  the  service,  and  shouted  out,  ‘  Votre  place  n’est  pas  la, 

*  Cagote !  et  sachez  que  moi,  que  je  sole  devant  ou  derriere 

*  vous,  je  suis  toujours  votre  cure ;  mals  vous  autres,  que  vous 
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*  soyez  devant  ou  derriore,  vous  ne  screz  iamais  que  de  vilains 

*  Cagots!’ 

The  prejudice  against  the  Cj^ots  was  not  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  church :  for  in  almost  every  parish  there  was  a 
separate  cemetery  for  them,  or  at  least  a  place  set  apart  for 
them  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  church;  —  no  person 
who  was  not  a  Cagot  would  on  any  account  be  interred  near 
them.  Nor  were  they  even  permitted  to  draw  water  at  the 
same  well  as  other  people ;  and  there  is  in  most  of  the  villages 
they  inhabited  a  well  still  known  as  the  Cagots’  well  {la  houn 
deus  Cagots,  houn  deu  Chrestiaa,  ^c.). 

This  deep-rooted  feeling  of  aversion  to  what  was  looked  upon 
by  every  one  as  an  accursed  race,  was  carried  into  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Men  or  women  who  had  been  induced  to 
contract  marriage  with  Cagots,  were  considered  to  have  thereby 
forfeited  their  caste,  and  were  deserted  even  by  their  nearest  re¬ 
lations.  In  many  places  the  prejudice  against  intermarriage  with 
Cagots  continues  to  exist  at  the  present  day,  A  recent  example 
occurred  at  Hennebon,  in  Lower  Brittany,  where  a  baker,  hav¬ 
ing  married  a  woman  reputed  of  Cagot  race,  lost  immediately 
all  his  custom  among  the  lower  orders  of  people.  A  respectable 
family  at  Agnos,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Oloron,  has  been  no 
less  than  six  times  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  marriage  for 
their  eldest  son  (now  forty  years  of  age),  but  it  was  always 
broken  off  on  its  being  discovered  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
family  of  the  bridegroom  were  Cagots.  And  at  Mifaget,  in  the 
same  district,  a  rich  and  very  respectable  family  of  peasants  has 
been  equally  unable  to  find  a  match  for  their  daughter,  merely 
on  account  of  their  being  known  to  be  of  Cagot  blood.  In  1841, 
a  girl  of  Cheust,  in  the  valley  of  Argeli^  (Hautes  Pyrenees) 
was  on  the  point  jf  marrying  a  Cagot  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  match  was  in  every  respect  a  most  advantageous  one,  and 
had  the  entire  approval  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl, 
but  the  grandmother,  in  whom  the  old  prejudices  remained  un- 
diminishcd,  insisted  upon  it  being  broken  off.  Another  family, 
richer,  but  less  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  married  their  daughter 
to  the  Cagot. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Cagots  in  general  bore  the  tyran¬ 
nical  contempt  to  which  they  were  exposed  with  resignation, 
although  they  were  often  more  wealthy,  and  in  other  respects 
superior,  to  their  neighbours  who  laid  claim  to  purer  blood.  In 
their  popular  ballads  they  spoke  of  their  condition  in  jest,  and 
without  bitterness ;  and  in  a  few  instances  where  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  rescue  the  Cagot  population  from  an  intolerant 
neighbourhood,  by  removing  them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
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try,  they  always  showed  an  eager  desire  to  return  to  their  native 
place.  They  did  not,  however,  always  submit  quietly  to  persecu¬ 
tion  :  for  both  local  traditions  and  jx)pular  songs  speak  of  serious 
conflicts  between  individuals  of  the  two  races,  and  of  riots  that 
have  arisen  out  of  them.  Events  like  these,  and  anecdotes  of 
the  former  hostile  feeling  between  the  Cagots  and  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  blood,  still  form  in  some  villages  the  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  of  old  jKJople.  We  find  them  sometimes  purchasing  ex¬ 
emption  from  their  persecutors.  At  Pardies  (Bearn)  a  Cagot, 
in  1725,  paid  thirty  livres  and  a  ‘  drinking-bout’  {burette)  to  the 
commune,  for  permission  to  enter  the  sanctuary  and  sing  with 
the  others  in  the  church.  In  general,  the  Cagots  were  denied 
all  communion  with  their  fellow  men :  so  much  so,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  contribute  to  local  taxation.  And  when, 
at  jNIomas  (Basses  Pyrenees),  a  tax  called  rancale  was  levied  on 
all  the  Cagots  of  the  commune,  to  mark  the  contempt  in  which 
they  were  held,  the  collector  was  accompanied  wdth  a  dog,  to 
which  each  Cagot  was  obliged  to  give  a  piece  of  bread. 

The  Cagots  dlftcred,  at  least  for  the  century  and  a  half 
during  which  we  have  had  any  direct  information  respecting 
them,  from  the  Parlas  of  the  East  in  their  moral  character, 
which  has  been  in  every  respect  as  correct  as  that  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  surrounded  them.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  M.  Michel 
collected  vague  imputations  which  appear  to  be  totally  unsub¬ 
stantiated  by  facts :  they  arc  charged,  for  Instance,  with  cunning 
and  faithlessness — vices  which  arc  almost  always  attached  to 
races  that  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  degradation — as  well 
as  with  sensuality.  In  former  days  they  w’crc  sometimes  treated 
as  heretics,  in  spite  of  their  regular  attendance  at  church ;  and 
they  were  also  popularly  looked  upon  as  sorcerers,  which  was 
perhajis  the  reason  that  their  residences  were  so  often  separated 
from  those  of  their  neighbours  by  a  stream  of  water.  Such  was 
the  case  at  Cadillac-sur-Garonne  (Gironde),  where  the  road  by 
which  they  entered  the  town  was  known  popularly  as  the  chemin- 
du-diable.  They  were  probably  the  cause  of  the  evil  reputation 
which  the  Basque  provinces  enjoyed  in  this  respect  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  the  district  of  Mauleon, 
the  peasantry,  till  recently,  looked  upon  the  Cagots  with  the 
greatest  terror,  in  the  belief  that  they  bewitched  their  cattle ; 
and  in  various  other  parts,  especially  in  Brittany,  they  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  possess  the  power  of  the  evil  eye,  and  mothers  carefully 
hide  their  infants  from  the  Cagot’s  gaze.  This  superstitious 
feeling,  probably,  led  to  another  accusation,  brought  against  them 
in  some  parts  during  the  last  centurj",  that  of  holding  secret 
meetings  for  purposes  that  were  never  divulged.  It  is  further 
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stated — though  this  must,  doubtless,  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
prejudiee,  conneeted  perhaps  with  the  eharge  of  soreery  —  that 
most  of  the  |M;rsons  of  pure  blood  united  to  Cagots  fall  ill  soon 
after  their  marriage,  and  that  many  of  them  die,  while  those 
who  recover  possess  thenceforward  a  much  stronger  constitution 
than  before.  M.  Michel  repeats  on  the  authority  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  that  there  are  instances  of  Cagot  w’omen  w'ho,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  had  sent  to  the  ^mve  three  hus¬ 
bands  not  Cagots,  although  they  had  been  all  young  and  healthy ; 
and  he  adds,  that  there  were  instances  of  Cagot  men  who  had 
as  rapidly  despatched  their  three  wives  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  of  a  different  race. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  appears  to  be  too 
credulous  respecting  information  of  this  kind ;  and  the  notices 
he  has  collected  of  the  physical  character  of  the  Cagot  caste 
are  too  confused  and  imperfect  to  be  of  much  use.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  thing  more 
than  vague  traditions  on  the  subject;  now,  that  the  old  pre¬ 
judices  against  this  unfortunate  race  have  been  so  genei^ly 
broken  down,  and  any  physical  iieculiaritics,  which  they  might 
have  possessed,  are  worn  out  by  the  intermixture  of  blood.  All 
authorities  seem,  however,  to  agree,  that  the  Cagots  were  uni¬ 
versally  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  in 
consequence,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  still  a  common 
practice  to  apply  to  a  Cagot,  as  an  opprobrious  epithet,  the 
name  of  short-cars  (courtes-oreilles\  According  to  different  in¬ 
formants,  they  were  distinguished  also  by  whiteness  of  skin,  by 
the  largeness  of  the  head,  by  the  habitual  recurrence  of  particular 
diseases — these  being  evidently  only  the  accidental  consequences 
of  the  localities  they  inhabit — and  lastly,  they  were  aceused  of 
being  lepers.  There  never  existed,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  any 
ground  for  this  latter  imputation,  which  probably  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  Cagot  and  a  leper  were  formerly  placed 
under  the  same  ban  of  society.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  that,  in  speaking  of  lepers,  and  of  the  class  now  known  by 
this  general  title  of  Cagots,  the  old  writers,  in  many  instances, 
mistook  the  one  for  the  other. 

M.  Michel  has  also  left  us  in  some  uncertainty  on  another 
important  circumstance  connected  with  his  subject.  We  should 
like  to  know,  whether  any  peculiarities  of  language  can  now 
be  traced  among  the  Cagots,  such  as  might  tend  to  prove,  what 
all  other  facts  lead  us  to  infer,  that  they  are  of  an  entirely 
different  race  from  the  people  among  whom  they  are  so  singularly 
located.  The  occupations  in  which  the  Cagots  have  engaged  are 
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not  numerous.  In  some  parts  we  find  them  employed  as  smiths, 
masons,  weavers,  and,  occasionally,  carrying  on  one  or  two 
other  businesses.  As  weavers,  they  worked  in  general  for  dis¬ 
tant  customers ;  since,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  know¬ 
ing  their  origin,  would  give  them  no  employment,  for  fear  their 
cloth  should  be  encagotte,  a  term  which  seems  to  have  been 
understood  as  implying  that  they  would  be  bewitched.  The 
Cagots  were  the  chimney-sweeps  of  Pau.  In  the  Basque  pro¬ 
vinces  they  often  exercised  the  craft  of  minstrels,  the  profession 
generally,  during  the  middle  ages,  of  a  degraded  class.  But, 
with  these  few,  and  not  very  frequent  exceptions,  the  universal 
occupation  of  the  Cagots,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  that 
of  carpenter,  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  in  many  parts  the  tenn 
carpenter  was  considered  synonymous  with  Cagot ;  it  has  given 
rise  to  a  popular  tradition,  still  preserved  in  two  or  three  places, 
(and  which  would  make  Jews  of  them  for  the  purjwscs  at  least  of 
hatred),  that  their  caste  was  descended  from  the  carjienter  who 
made  the  cross  on  which 'our  Saviour  was  crucified.  With  the 
little  historical  knowledge  we  at  present  jwssess  relating  to 
tliem,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  pretend  to  propose  a  theory  of 
origin  which  would  be  much  better,  whatever  w’e  may  think  of 
this.  Some  writers  make  them  descendants  of  the  Goths,  who 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependency  by  the  Frankish  invaders; 
others  have  hazarded  this  and  that  conjecture ;  if  we  understand 
him  well,  M.  ^Michel’s  opinion  is,  that  they  are  a  remnant  of 
the  Saracen  invaders  of  the  south  of  France,  left  behind  after 
the  defeat  of  their  brethren  by  the  Christians.  We  confess,  that 
to  us,  all  these  theories  seem  equally  open  to  objection ;  and 
their  particular  locality  among  the  Basques  and  Bretons  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  their  origin  is  much  more  remote. 

Such  are  the  Parias  in  a  corner  of  Western  Europe ;  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  them  by  local  obserx'ation,  and  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  old  people  who  have  lived  among  them  during  the  last 
century.  That  they  have  been  attached  to  the  same  localities 
from  a  veiy  early  |M;riod  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  a  few 
old  documents;  which  also  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  present,  and  that,  how¬ 
ever  miserable  may  have  been  their  condition  in  modern  times, 
it  was  once  far  more  deplorable.  In  a  chartulary  of  the  abbey 
of  Luc,  a  Cagot  is  mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  Christianus, 
in  a  document  of  the  date  of  about  1000.  There  arc  some  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  speak 
of  Gahets  in  the  Bordelais.  According  to  the  customs  of  Bearn, 
compiled  in  130.3,  a  man  suspected  of  a  crime,  against  whom  there 
was  no  direct  evidence,  was  to  justify  himself  by  the  assertion  of 
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six  freemen  or  of  thirty  Cagots.  In  1378,  the  Cagots  of  Bearn 
made  an  agreement  with  Gaston  Phcbus,  Count  of  Foix,  by 
which  they  undertook  to  execute  the  carpentry  work  necessary 
for  his  castle  of  Montaner  (a  few  leagues  to  the  east  of  Pau), 
in  exchange  for  which  the  count  remitted  to  them  for  ever  two 
francs  of  focage,  which  the  Cagots  {Chrestiaas)  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  for  each  fire,  and  granted  them  exemption  from 
all  taxes  which  might  be  exacted  from  them  in  his  dominions. 
This  document  proves  that  the  Cagots  were  never  serfs.  In 
the  customs  of  the  town  of  Mas-d’Agenais  (Lot  et  Garonne)  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  in  1388,  we  find  the  inhabitants  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  from  buying  food  from  the  Cagots,  or  from  employing 
them  as  labourers  in  their  vintage.  Tiie  municipal  regulations 
of  Marmande,  in  the  same  department,  compiled  in  1 396,  sub¬ 
ject  the  Cagots  to  a  heavy  punishment,  if  they  presumed  to 
enter  the  town  without  a  mark  of  red  cloth,  as  a  distinction,  on 
their  robe,  or  if  they  walked  in  the  streets  without  a  covering 
to  their  feet ;  when  they  met  one  of  the  townspeople  they  were 
to  stand  on  one  side  of  the  road  till  he  passed;  they  were 
allowed  to  purchase  only  on  Mondays ;  they  were  forbidden  to 
enter  taverns  'or  to  buy  wine,  or  to  touch  the  vessels  out  of 
which  people  drank,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the  public  well. 
From  this  date  they  are  frequently  mentioned  as  Cagots  or 
Chrestiaas  in  the  customs  of  different  towns:  they  are  proscribed 
in  most  of  them  no  less  rigorously  than  lepers  and  Jews,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  the  former.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Cagots  or  Agots  of 
Navarre,  addressed  a  complaint  against  the  clergy  of  Navarre, 
for  refusing  to  allow  them  to  participate  in  the  rites  of  the 
church ;  the  refusal  is  stated  to  have  been  based  on  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  that  their  ancestors  had  assisted  Count  Ilaimond  of  Tou¬ 
louse  in  his  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Rome.  The  Imissier 
of  the  conseil  royal  of  Navarre,  in  opposing  their  demands  went 
a  little  further  back :  for,  he  affirmed,  that  the  Agots  were  the 
descendants  of  Gehazi,  the  wicked  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha, 
and  .as  the  prophet’s  curse  was  still  hanging  over  them,  he  con¬ 
cluded  them  to  be  spiritually  leprous  and  damned :  he  expressed 
the  popular  aversion  then  felt  towards  them,  by  declaring  that  the 
grass  on  which  one  of  this  accursed  race  trod  was  immediately 
dried  up  and  lost  its  natural  virtue ;  that  apples  and  other  fruits 
became  rotten  and  corrupted  the  moment  an  Agot  laid  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  that  their  persons  and  their  houses  stank  as 
though  they  were  infected  by  some  filthy  disease.  The  Pope 
issued  a  bull  in  their  favour,  but  the  local  authorities  in  many 
places  persisted  in  these  vexatious  proceedings,  notwithstanding ; 
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the  struggle  for  a  participation  in  religious  rites  was  carried 
on  during  several  years,  and  broke  out  again  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  municipal 
bodies  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  Cagots,  continued  to  pass 
severe  laws  against  them,  forbidding  them,  under  any  pretence, 
to  mix  with  people  of  pure  blood,  to  buy  at  their  markets,  to  enter 
taverns  or  the  shops  of  butchers  and  others,  or  to  possess  any 
kind  of  arms  except  the  implements  necessary  for  their  ordinary 
occupation  of  carpenters.  In  Condom  (Gers)  and  other  towns 
it  was  ordered,  that  all  meat  seized  at  the  butchers  because  it 
was  corrupted  or  rotten,  or  because  it  came  from  beasts  which 
had  died  of  disease,  or  confiscated  for  any  other  similar  cause, 
should  be  given  to  the  Cagots.*  They  were  directed  to  bear 
on  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  persons  a  red  mark  in  the 
form  of  a  duck’s  foot ;  and  their  residences  were  ordered  to  be 
separate  and  at  some  distance  from  those  of  other  people.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  inhabitants  o? 
Oloron  complained,  as  of  an  intolerable  grievance,  that  some 
Cagots  of  that  place  had  presumed  to  keep  pigeons,  which, 
leaving  their  homes  in  search  of  food,  mixed  with  the  pigeons  of 
their  neighbours  ;  and,  at  another  place,  a  Cagot  was  punished 
for  having  been  found  fishing  with  a  line  in  a  river. 

An  attempt  was  made,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
some  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  to  destroy  the  prejudices 
against  the  Cagots.  A  commission,  which  was  appointed  to 
examine  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  reported  that  they 
were  perfectly  healthy,  and  free  from  all  tendency  to  leprosy  or 
to  anf  other  peculiar  disease.  It  was  not,  however,  till  near  the 
end  of  the  century,  that  the  local  parliaments  began  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  these  unfortunate  people,  and  by  various  judgments 
aud  arrets  seek  to  place  them  on  a  level  wdth  the  rest  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  and  secure  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  civil  rights. 
The  enforcing  of  these  decrees,  in  many  places,  produced  riots  and 
litigation,  and  they  were  long  executed  only  in  a  partial  manner. 
The  prejudice  against  the  Cagots  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  eradicated ;  but  from  this  time  intermarriages  began  to  be 
more  frequent,  and,  in  some  places,  all  traces  of  the  original 
caste  of  the  families,  who  had  thus  been  admitted  into  society, 
became  lost  after  a  generation  or  two.  M.  Michel  has  given  a 
number  of  curious  reports  of  suits  carried  on  during  the  last 


•  This  would  seem  to  indicate,  at  an  early  period,  a  resemblance  in 
one  respect  to  the  Farias  of  India,  who  are  said  to  prefer  meat  of  this 
unwholesome  description. 
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century  between  Cagots  claiming  civil  rights  and  the  municipa¬ 
lities  which  refused  them,  in  which  judgment  was  always  given 
in  favour  of  the  former.  A  bishop  of  Tarbes,  jSI.  de  liomaigne, 
.an  enlightened  prelate,  who  died  in  1768,  went  so  far  as  to 
admit  sevend  individuals  of  Cagot  origin  to  the  priesthood: 
as,  in  the  Brazils,  there  are  now  negro  priests.  This  was  the 
first  instance  of  such  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  iSIuch 
repugnance,  however,  was  still  showu,  both  by  the  clergy  and 
by  the  laity,  to  carrying  out  the  new  spirit  of  the  law  in 
this  respect,  until  all  distinction  between  the  races  in  Fnance 
was  finally  levelled  in  the  convulsions  of  the  revolution  of 
1792.  The  Cagots  {Agates)  of  Spain,  less  fortunate  than  their 
brethren  in  France,  were  not  acknowledged  by  the  law  until 
1817 ;  and  at  a  much  later  period  their  claims  to  exemption 
from  their  old  disabilities  h.ave  been  obstinately  disputed.  In 
the  August  of  1840,  Pedro  Antonio  Videgain,  a  Cagot  of 
Bozate,  and  his  wife,  Catalina  Josefa  Zaldiia,  were  obliged  to 
proceed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Arizcun  before  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  tribun.al  of  Pampeluna,  to  obtain  admission  to  a  full  and 
equal  participation  in  the  ecremonies  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  refused  them  on  account  of  their  caste.  At  the  end  of 
September  1842,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  C.ngots. 
Their  adversaries  immediately  appc<aled  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calahorra,  when  they  were  again  defeated ;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1843,  the  notaries  of  the  latter  court  signi¬ 
fied  officially  to  the  eure  of  Arizcun  the  final  sentence,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  j)reviou8  one,  of  the  ecelesiastical  court  of  Pampeluna. 

M.  Michel’s  two  curious  volumes  must  be  considered  rather 
as  a  eoUection  of  facts  and  materials,  than  as  a  history  ;  and  he 
certainly  descia’cs  great  praise  for  the  zeal  and  industry  he  has 
employed  in  his  researches.  It  appears  that  he  visited  some  of 
the  districts  still  inhabited  by  this  singular  race  of  people,  both 
in  France  and  Spain:  and  he  established  an  extensive  correspon¬ 
dence  M'ith  persons  capable  of  furnishing  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  in  those  districts  in  which  he  was  unable  to  pux’sue  his 
researches  in  person.  In  the  first  volume  he  has  printed  in  full 
the  opinions,  generally  hasty  and  injudicious  ones,  expressed  by 
former  writers  on  the  origin  of  the  Cagots,  with  a  few  other 
matters,  which  tend  rather  to  embarrass  than  to  enlighten  the 
subject,  and  which,  therefore,  we  think,  might  conveniently 
have  been  disjxensed  with  ;  but  he  has  made  full  amends  by  the 
publicjition  of  a  mass  of  facts,  gathered  on  the  spot,  relating  to 
every  town  or  village  where  the  existence  of  Cagots  can  be 
traced.  The  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  information,  ga¬ 
thered  even  in  the  most  distant  localities,  tends  strongly  to 
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establish  a  unity  of  race  in  the  Cagot  population  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  country  in  which  they  have  been  traced. 
The  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  documents,  of  which  not  the  least  curious  arc  the 
popular  ballads  relating  to  the  Cagots,  or  current  among  them, 
written  in  the  different  dialects  known  as  Bearnais,  Gascon, 
Basque,  and  Breton,  also  collected  on  the  spot,  and  which  he 
has  accompanied  with  translations  in  modern  French.  They 
are  not  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  mere  fragments ;  but 
they  consist  of  burlesques  on  Cagot  marriages,  several  satirical 
pieces  on  the  origin  and  position  of  the  Cagots,  and  a  few  others 
breathing  the  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  races,  as  it  w’as 
fanned  into  a  flame  in  the  struggle  for  equality  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  "VVe  remark  in  *our  author  a  tendency  to  ascribe  too 
great  an  antiquity  to  some  of  these  pieces.  In  our  opinion  they 
were  all  composed  subsequently  to  the  interference  of  the  par¬ 
liaments  to  raise  the  Cagots  to  civil  rights ;  and  their  original 
object  appears  to  have  been,  as  party  songs,  to  keep  up  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  old  prejudices  against  them. 

A  question  remains,  on  which  future  researches  may  probably 
throw  some  light — whether  this  caste  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
confined  to  the  districts  we  have  been  describing,  or  whether  it 
may  have  been  spread  through  other  parts  of  Europe.  No  dis¬ 
tinct  traces  of  such  a  caste  have  yet  been  noticed  in  England, 
although  the  names  of  several  low  classes  of  society,  of  the 
exact  character  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  occur  in  early  re¬ 
cords.  We  have  also  an  impression  that  in  some  of  our  older 
churches,  small  doors  arc  met  wdth,  the  exact  use  of  which  is 
not  veiy  well  accounted  for.  Considering  what  we  have  been 
describing  in  France,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  inquiring  whe¬ 
ther  such  doors  may  not  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  jicrsons  of  a  despised  class  of  society,  w'ho  w'erc  not 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  We  have, 
unfortunately,  hardly  any  municipal  records  of  the  period  when 
we  could  hope  for  any  infonuation  from  them  on  this  subject.  M. 
Michel  has  pointed  out  a  few  isolated  examples  of  proscribed 
classes  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  he  has  devoted  the 
first  chapters  of  Ins  second  volume;  But  in  general  they  hardly 
seem  to  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the  Cagots  of  France 
and  Spain.  A  monastic  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  Peter  do 
Maillezais  (^Petrus  de  Malleaco),  mentions,  under  the  name  of 
Colliberts*,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  in  his  time  the  marsh 

•  Quod  a  majoribus  CoUibertorum  vocabulum  contraxerat.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  Collibertus  is  perfectly  well  known  ;  and,  besides 
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lands  of  Lower  Poitou,  which  had  been  almost  extirpated  by  the 
Normans,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  closely  analogous  to  our 
Cagots ;  this  writer  informs  us  that  the  Colliberts  of  his  time 
offered  a  sort  of  superstitious  worship  to  the  rain,  and  that  they 
gained  their  living  by  fishing. 

So  much  for  this  humbled  class;  for  an  account  of  whom 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  proscription,  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Michel.  They  appear  to  be  an  historical  puzzle,  as  the  gypsies 
were  once  supposed  to  be  —  and  most  probably  belong  to  some 
unfortunate  historical  antecedent.  But  all  that  we  can  now 
learn  of  them,  is  on  too  small  and  obscure  a  scale,  to  entitle 
them  to  any  distinguished  place  in  the  gloomy  annals  of  pro¬ 
scribed  races.  Those  annals  are  a  terrible  testimony  against 
humanity.  For,  among  all  the  injuries  done  by  man  to  man, 
none  have  been  so  fruitful  of  lasting  evil,  as  the  antipathy  of 
castes  in  whatever  form  —  whether  representing  the  hateful 
distinctions  of  fanaticism  and  6U[)crstition,  or  the  oppressive 
domination  of  a  conqueror,  or  the  vulgar  insolence  of  mere 
diversity  of  race  and  colour. 


Art.  IX.  —  1.  Li/e  of  William  Allen,  tcith  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence,  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1846-7. 

2.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  tcith  Extracts  from  her 
Journals  and  Letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters. 
2  vols.  8 VO.  London,  1847. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  with  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  her  Brother  J.  J.  Gurney,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Timpson.  12mo.  London,  1847. 

/^EORGE  Fox,  the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  tells 
us,  in  his  homely  way,  that  his  first  interview  with  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  then  Protector  and  lived  at  Whitehall,  was 
interrupted  by  ‘  people  coming  in.’  The  Quaker  patriarch 
drew  back,  and  was  about  to  retire.  Oliver  caught  him  by  the 
band,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  ‘  Come  again  to  my  house ; 
*  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day  together,  we 


that  it  does  not  describe  a  class  like  the  Cagots,  or  like  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  Peter  de  Maillezais,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  worshipping 
rain,  or  with  fishing  ;  from  which,  he  informs  us,  different  people 
derived  the  name  of  the  people  he  describes.  We  may  almost  con¬ 
jecture  that  an  error  of  the  scribes  has  introduced  into  the  MS.  a 
word  with  which  their  ears  were  familiar,  in  place  of  the  true  name 
of  the  fisher-caste  of  the  Pictavian  marshes. 
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‘  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other.’  The  moral  of  this  invitation 
applies  to  all  of  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  how  much  ‘  an  hour  of 

*  a  day  together  ’  would  do  towards  bringing  people  nearer,  how¬ 
ever  opposite  their  characters,  provided  only  they  agree  in  mean¬ 
ing  well.  The  misfortune  is,  we  do  not  give  each  other  the 
opportunity ;  neither  did  Cromwell.  His  friends,  the  Indepen¬ 
dents,  fixed  upon  Fox’s  followers  the  scoffing  term  of  Quakers, 
in  ridicule  of  their  tremblings  under  the  power  of  God.  In  course 
of  time  Cromwell  took  up  the  same  light  tone  towards  Fox 
himself ;  with  the  addition  of  so  much  jealousy  or  alarm,  that 
on  Richard  Cromwell’s  deposition,  700  Quakers  were  found  in 
prison  for  contempt — whom,  under  the  declaration  of  Breda, 
Charles  II.  had  the  credit  afterwards  of  setting  free. 

An  hour  a  day,  however,  with  the  merry  monarch,  might 
not,  probably,  have  answered  long.  lu  the  honeymoon  of  his 
return,  an  order  for  granting  them  liberty  of  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  issued,  and  to  have  only  wanted  signing,  when 
the  insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  involved  the 
Quakers  and  all  other  separatists,  in  a  common  persecution. 

Within  two  years  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuiu-ts,  ‘  more 
‘  than  4200  of  those  called  Quakers,  men  and  women,  are 
‘  reported  to  be  in  j)rison  in  England :’  and  Richard  Hubber- 
thorn,  to  whom  the  King  at  a  singular  and  loving  interview 
had  promised  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  the  Friends  should 
not  suft'er  for  their  opinions,  had  himself  died  of  a  Xewgate 
fever.  James  II.  commenced  his  scheme  for  the  Restoration 
of  Popery  under  the  cover  of  universal  toleration.  Of  this 
specious  benefit  the  Quakers  would  have  been  certain  to  have 
their  share,  were  it  only  out  of  compliment  to  I’cnn.  Their 
goods  were  no  longer  to  be  seized.  A  Quaker  countryman  was 
good-humouredly  allowed  to  stand  covered  in  the  royal  presence. 
But,  the  body  at  large  were  far  too  wise  to  be  deceived  by  these 
appearances:  Accordingly,  Sewell,  their  historian,  has  justly 
|)Ost{)oned  the  date  of  their  emancipation  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  to  the  enlightened  principles,  which  our  great  de¬ 
liverer  brought  over  with  him.  ‘  This  was  a  Avork  reserved  for 

*  that  great  prince  King  William,  who,  being  born  in  a  countiy 
‘  where  force  upon  consclenec  Avas  abrogated,  Avheu  a  Protestant 

*  government  Avas  settled  there,  noAv  also,  according  to  his  ability, 

*  introduced  the  like  Christian  liberty  in  England.’ 

George  Fox  had  been  brought  up  half  shoemaker,  half  shep¬ 
herd.  Born  in  Italy,  he  Avould  have  founded  an  order,  and  been 
canonised  into  a  saint.  Born  in  England  and  in  a  religious  age, 
he  did  nearly  the  same  thing,  Avhen  he  founded  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  settled  their  tenets,  meetings,  ministries,  and  even 
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form  of  speech.  The  difference  between  Fox  and  Muggleton, 
whom  Penn  called  ‘  the  sorcerer  of  our  days,’  and  to  whom  the 
scofters  delighted  to  compare  him,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
difference  between  Quakers  and  IVIuggletonians.  In  1643, 
being  then  about  nineteen  years  old,  Fox  went  forth,  ‘  at  the 
‘  command  of  God,  over  the  North  of  England,  leaving  his 
*  rekvtlons,  and  breaking  off  all  familiarity  with  young  or  old.’ 
By  the  time  he  died,  or  1690,  his  followers  had  become  a 
people.  Of  these  lifty  years,  he  has  left  in  his  Journal,  a 
remarkable  memorial.  Mackintosh  calls  it  ‘  one  of  the  most 
‘  extraordinary  and  instructive  narratives  in  the  world.’  It 
is,  indeed,  an  instructive  warning,  how  far  extravagance  and 
persecution  may  provoke  and  intiamc  each  'other,  as  well  as 
an  interesting  ])icture  of  many  foibles  nobly  redeemed  by  many 
and  greater  virtues.  The  prominent  place  occupied  by  biography, 
within  the  narrow  pale  of  Quaker  literature,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  example  of  their  founder.  This  is  a  great  advantage, 
for  all  who  w'ish  to  know  them  in  the  successive  phases  through 
which  their  community  has  passed.  Since,  every  generation  has 
had  its  biographical  representative,  with  w'hom  we  may  be  ‘  an 
‘  hour  of  a  day  together,’  and  find  whether  there  are  any,  and 
what  points,  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  drawn  nearer. 

The  persecution,  under  which  the  Quakers  suffered  for  a 
season,  w’as  almost  as  fierce  as  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  IMiddle 
Ages.  I'he  spirit  of  Fox  had  been  moved  by  it  against 
Cromwell,  even  unto  predicting  his  political  downfall,  in  j)u- 
nishment  of  his  ajwstacy  from  his  great  original  Protectorate  — 
tliat  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  On  the  coming  up  of  ]Monk, 
he  broke  out  into  a  song  of  exultation  and  reproach ;  and,  while 
recording  the  execution  of  the  Kegicides,  he  triumphantly  de¬ 
clares  that  there  was  a  secret  hand  in  bringing  this  day  upon 
that  hypocritical  generation  of  professors.  As  late  as  1676,  in 
‘  a  narrative  of  the  spreading  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  ojjpo- 
‘  sition  from  the  powers  which  then  were,’  we  find  him  still 
exclaiming :  — 

‘  Oh !  the  number  of  sufferers  in  the  Commonwealth’s,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  days,  and  since  ;  espeeially  those  who  were  haled  before 
the  courts  for  not  paying  tithes,  refusing  to  swear  on  their  juries,  not 
putting  off  their  hats,  and  for  going  to  meeting  on  the  first  days 
(under  pretence  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,)  and  to  meetings  on  other 
days  of  the  week ;  who  were  abused  both  in  meetings,  and  on  the 
higliways.  Oh !  how  great  were  the  sufferings  we  then  sustained 
upon  these  aceounts !  For  sometimes  they  would  drive  Friends  by 
droves  into  the  prison-houses  like  penfolds,  confine  them  on  the  first 
days,  and  take  their  horses  from  them ;  and  keep  them  for  pretended 
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breach  of  their  Sabbatli,  though  they  would  ride  in  their  coachca,  and 
upon  their  fat  horses  to  the  steeple-houses  themselves,  and  yet  punish 
others.  And  many  Friends  were  turned  out.  of  their  copyholds,  and 
customary  ^nements,  because  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  they  could  not  swear ;  and  as  they  went  to  meet¬ 
ings  they  have  been  stoned  through  the  streets,  and  otherwise  cruelly 
abused.’ 

The  Universities  were  no  better  mannered  than  other  places. 
Fox  could  scarcely  make  his  way  through  Cambridge,  he  says, 
in  1655.  Miners,  colliers,  and  carters,  could  never  be  ruder 
than  the  scholars.  They  unhorsed  Amos  Stoddart;  but  Fox 
himself  ‘  rode  through  them  in  the  Lord’s  power.  .  .  They  knew 
‘  I  was  so  against  the  trade  of  preaching,  which  they  were  there 

*  as  apprentices  to  learn,  that  they  raged  as  bad  as  ever  did 

*  Diana’s  craftsmen  against  Paul.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  (without  counting  counsels  and  ima¬ 
ginations  as  wild  as  those  of  James  Nayler  and  others,  whom 
they  disowned,)  the  extravagances  which  they  were  proud  of 
went  lengths,  from  which  it  would  seem  that,  for  a  time, 
oppression,  falling  on  enthusiastic  tempers,  had  driven  them 
mad.  Their  doctrine  of  the  inward  light  —  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  so  true  —  was  abused  into  a  scorn  of  human  means,  and 
of  the  proprieties  and  even  decencies  of  life.  *  As  George  Fox 
‘  was  walking  in  a  field  on  a  First  Day  morning,  it  was  dis- 

*  covered  to  his  understanding,  that  to  be  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cam~ 

‘  bridge  was  not  enough  to  make  a  man  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ.' 
So  far  we  are  quite  agreed.  The  selfsame  verity  has  been 
revealed  to  us  also.  But,  why  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  assume  that  human  learning  must  extinguish  Gospel  light  ? 
In  his  old  age,  he  wrote  a  paper,  beginning  with — Righteous  Abel 
was  a  shepherd,  —  ‘to  show  by  instances  taken  out  of  the  Holy 
‘  Scriptures,  that  many  of  the  holy  men  and  prophets  of  God 

*  and  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  were  husbandmen  and  tradesmen, 
‘  by  which  people  might  sec  how  unlike  to  them  the  world’s 

*  teachers  now  are.’  In  one  sense,  they  were  in  the  right  to  be 
afraid  of  learning.  Learning  is  not  friendly  to  enthusiasm : 
and  it  was  enthusiasm  which  at  the  setting  out  of  Quakerism, 
had  brought  together  its  first  disciples,  ‘  young  country  lads, 

*  for  the  most  part  mean  as  to  the  outward,  and  very  fit  to 
‘  be  despised  every  where  by  the  wistlom  of  man.’  Their  en¬ 
thusiasm  did  not  trouble  itself  ‘  to  answer  or  satisfy  the  reason- 
‘  ing  part  of  man.’  Its  power  was  manifested  in  passionate  con¬ 
viction,  in  quaking  and  trembling,  in  terrible  possessions  and 
transporting  joys.  Barclay,  though  bred  a  scholar,  was  of  a 
nature  to  be  subdued  by  it :  ‘  being  thereof  in  part  a  true  wit- 
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*  ness  (he  says) ;  convinced  not  by  strength  of  arguments,  but, 

‘  when  1  came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of  God’s  people,  I  felt 
‘  a  secret  power  among  them,  which  touched  my  heart.’ 

The  Quakers  did  well  to  prove  from  the  beginning,  by  their 
perseverance,  what  mighty  thirds  perseverance  even  in  passive 
resistance  could  accomplish :  *  The  governor  of  Dover  Castle, 

‘  when  the  king  asked  him  if  he  had  dispersed  all  the  seetaries’ 

‘  meetings,  said  he  had ;  but,  the  Quakers,  the  Devil  himself  eould 

*  not ;  for  if  he  did  imprison  them,  and  break  up  their  meetings, 

‘  they  would  meet  again ;  and  if  he  should  beat  them,  or  knock 
‘  them  down,  or  kill  some  of  them,  all  was  one,  they  would  meet, 

‘  and  not  resist,  again.’  But  they  did  not  do  well  to  put  on  the 
authority  of  prophets,  to  take  their  imaginations  for  judgments, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  projdietic  dress  or  undress,  within 
the  steeple-houses  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  to  the 
terror  and  scandal  of  more  formal  worshippers.  We  had  opened 
Fox’s  Journal  for  a  few  examples;  and  have  closed  it  again, 
fearing,  if  we  once  began,  we  should  not  know  where  to  stop. 

We  will  only  trust  ourselves  with  a  single  extract.  There  is 
nothing  more  surprising  in  this  strange  diary  than  the  quiet 
matter-of-fact  air,  with  which  the  most  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  are  related.  The  entry  of  the  fire  of  London  (1666)  is 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  whole. 

‘  The  very  next  day  after  my  release,  the  fire  broke  out  in  London, 
and  the  rejrort  of  it  came  quickly  down  into  the  country.  Then  I  saw 
the  Lord  God  was  true  and  just  in  his  word,  which  he  had  showed  me 
before  in  Lancaster  gaol,  when  I  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  with 
a  glittering  drawn  sword  southward.  The  people  of  London  were 
forewarned  of  this  fire  :  yet  few  laid  it  to  heart  or  believed  it ;  but 
rather  grew  more  wicked,  and  higher  in  pride.  A  Friend  was  moved 
to  come  out  of  Huntingdonshire  a  little  l^fore  the  fire,  and  to  scatter 
his  money  up  and  down  the  streets,  turn  his  horse  loose,  untie  the 
knees  of  his  breeches,  and  let  his  stockings  fall  down,  and  to  unbutton 
his  doublet,  and  tell  the  people,  “  So  should  they  run  up  and  down, 
“  scattering  their  money  and  goods,  half  undressed,  like  mad  people, 
“  as  he  was  a  sign  to  them  which  they  did,  when  the  city  was 
burning.  Thus  hath  the  Lord  exercised  his  prophets  and  servants  by 
his  power,  showed  them  signs  of  his  judgments,  and  sent  them  to 
forewarn  the  people :  but,  instead  of  repenting,  they  have  beaten  and 
cruelly  entreated  some,  and  some  they  have  imprisoned,  both  in  the 
former  power’s  days,  and  since.  But,  the  Lord  is  just,  and  happy 
are  they  that  obey  his  word.  Some  have  been  moved  to  go  naked  in 
their  streets,  in  the  other  power’s  days,  and  since,  as  signs  of  their 
nakedness ;  and  have  declared  amongst  them,  that  God  would  strip 
them  of  their  hypocritical  professions,  and  make  them  as  bare  naked 
as  they  were.  But,  instead  of  considering  it,  they  have  frequently 
whipped  or  otherwise  abused  them.  .  .  .  But  oh !  the  body  of  dark- 
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ness  that  rose  against  the  truth  in  them  that  made  lies  their  refuge ! 
But  the  Lord  sncpt  them  away ;  and  in  and  with  his  povrer,  truth, 
life,  and  light,  hedged  his  lambs  about  and  preserved  them  as  on 
eagles’  wings.’ 


The  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  against  them  effectually 
repressed  this  irregular  enthusiasm.  Permitted  to  assemble 
together  after  their  own  fashion,  they  no  longer  molested  the 
public  worship  of  other  people ;  and  when,  in  1695,  a  Quaker 
affirmation  was  accepted  in  place  of  an  oath,  old  Quakerism, 
that  is,  fanatical  turbulent  Quakerism,  received  its  death  wound. 
Since  that  time  the  genius  of  their  community  has  gradually 
changed ;  not  that  we  ai'e  willing  to  accept  the  invidious  line  of 
Po|>e — ‘the  Quaker  sly  and  Presbyterian  sour’ — as  a  more  just 
description  of  the  one  persuasion  than  the  other.  Put,  externally 
their  sect  has  in  one  particular  remained  the  same,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  in  so  doing  has  become  more  and  more  severed  from  the 
surrounding  world.  The  plain  dress,  which  originally  Avas  the 
general  costume  of  simple  people  and  had  nothing  in  it  of  sin¬ 
gularity,  was  soon  left  behind  by  ever  changing  fashion,  until 
it  has  long  become  an  outward  badge,  a  bond  and  shackle  upon 
a  people  who  profess  to  be  emancipated  from  all  forms.  In 
their  adherence  to  a  costume  not  merely  plain  but  obsolete. 
Fox’s  successors  have  probably  acted  as  their  founder  would  not 
have  done ;  for  although  lie  clothed  himself  ‘  from  toji  to  toe’ 
in  complete  leather,  and  boasts  how  dreadful  a  thing  it  was 
to  the  professing  priests  to  hear,  ‘  the  man  in  the  leathern 
*  breeches  is  come,’  yet  he  never  insisted  upon  any  of  his  con¬ 
verts  following  his  example.  The  Lord  had  forbade  him  to 
put  off  his  hat,  or  scrape  with  his  leg  or  bow  to  any  one,  or 
to  bid  people  Good  Freniny  or  Good  Morroic,  and  had  required 
of  him  to  Thou  and  Thee  every  man  without  distinction  :  but 
there  was  no  command  concerning  dress,  nor  even  expressly  con¬ 
cerning  arms.  *  However,  if  the  Quaker  has  been  goinjr 


•  Quakers  continued  in  Cromwelfs  army  till  1654,  when  some  of 
them  were  disbanded  for  refusing  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Concerning 
others,  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  officers  of  the  army  in  16.59,  Fox 
complains,  ‘  that  many  valiant  captains  and  soldiers  have  been  put 
‘  out  of  the  army  (by  sea  and  land)  of  whom  it  hath  been  said  among 
‘  you,  that  they  had  rather  have  had  one  of  them,  than  seven  men, 

*  and  could  have  turned  one  of  them  to  seven  men,  who,  because  of 
‘  their  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  God,  it  may  be  for  saying  thoit  to  a 

*  particular  and  for  vr earing  their  hats,  have  been  turned  out  from 
‘  amongst  you.’  This  was  a  year  of  ‘  much  plotting  by  the  several 
‘  factious.’  Fox  saw  no  great  difference  between  them  :  And,  on 
being  invited  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  take  up  arms,  it  came 
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further  from  us  lu  his  outer  man,  wc  believe  that  in  the 
inner  man  as  well  as  in  his  general  conduct,  he  has  been 
certainly  approaching  nearer.  This  is  true  of  all  the  internal 
changes  which  a  century  and  a  half  have  introduced  into 
the  society,  and  especially  of  the  new  direction  which  has 
been  given  to  that  manful  energy  which  carried  the  infant  sect 
through  its  first  sharp  struggle  for  existence.  At  the  first, 
after  the  secular  arm  had  been  withdrawn,  they  w'asted,  for  a 
space,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  and  temper  in  polemics. 
Prynne,  Punyan,  Faldo,  Charles  Leslie,  Bennct,  and  many  less 
important  combatants,  entered  the  lists  against  them,  and  were 
met  by  Ellwood,  reader  to  Milton  in  his  blindness,  and  tbe  original 
editor  of  George  Fox’s  Journal;  Penn  of  Pennsylvania ;  AVhite- 
hcad.  Fox’s  great  coadjutor ;  Burroughs  the  Quaker  Boanerges, 
and  other  doughty  champions.  The  spirit  of  Rabshakeh  too 
often  presided  over  the  contention.  Uncouth  outbreaks  of  vul¬ 
gar  fanaticism  were  hastily  denounced  as  blasphemous.  In  one 
and  the  same  breath  they  are  described  as  the  ‘  spawn  of  Ro- 

*  mish  frogs,’  as  some  ancient  heresy  sown  among  the  ignorant 
and  deluded  mob  by  the  accursed  policy  of  the  Jesuits;  and, 
as  being  also  Ranters  under  another  name,  as  a  monster  growth 
of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Family  of  Love,  as  being  ‘  no 
‘  Christians,’  nay  ‘  worse  than  deists.’  Bennet,  although  con¬ 
descending  to  reply  to  their  doctrines,  still  hankered,  as  late  as 
1705,  after  the  old  orthodox  manner  of  refutation;  and  declared 
that  all  sober  persons  thought  that  many  of  the  Quakers  ‘  ought 
‘  to  be  rather,  burnt  than  confuted.’  Leslie  could  not  compre¬ 
hend,  how  the  republication  of  Fox’s  Journal  should  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Meanwhile,  Leslie  himself  was  not  content  to  take 
with  them  the  short  and  easy  method,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  for  Jews  and  Deists.  In  the  late  Oxford  edition  of 
his  theological  works,  we  see  that  out  of  seven  volumes,  no  less 
than  four  are  given  up,  however  contumeliously,  to  Quaker  con¬ 
troversy — on  which,  he  has  the  gracelessness  to  say,  he  entered 

*  wholly  for  the  love  of  souls.’ 


upon  him  from  the  Lord  (apparently  for  the  first  time)  to  warn  his 
people  against  siding  with  either  of  the  powers,  who  had  both  turned 
against  the  just,  and  whom,  therefore,  ‘  the  just  set  one  against 
‘  another  .  .  .  lest  any  go  out  and  fall  with  the  uncircumcised.’  As 
he  could  truly  say  ‘that  he  had  never  learned  any  war  postures’ 
himself,  he  might  feel  justified  in  presenting  to  the  king,  only  a  few 
months  afterwards,  a  renunciation  of  all  wars  and  fightings  on  the 
part  of  the  ‘  innocent,  harmless  people  of  God  called  Quakers,’  and 
in  declaring  that  such  had  been  both  their  principle  and  practice 
from  the  beginning. 
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The  sect  profited  greatly  by  these  assaults.  They  were  taught, 
in  some  degree,  the  value  of  human  learning,  and  the  theolo¬ 
gical  tendencies  of  their  own  wild  utterances.  They  no  longer 
presumed  to  exclaim  with  Fox ;  ‘All  languages  are  to  me  no 
‘  more  than  dust :  who  was  before  languages  were.’  Their  un¬ 
lettered  champions  had  covered  their  cause  with  ridicule ;  but 
in  Barclay’s  ‘  A|K)logy,’  they  possess  a  calm,  scholar-like  de¬ 
fence  of  their  peculiarities,  which  has  ever  been  treated  with 
respect.  Leslie,  as  it  suits  his  argument,  supposes  Penn  and 
Barclay  to  have  reformed  and  civilised  the  Quaker  faith,  until 
it  made  under  their  hands  nearer  advances  to  Christianity  than 
it  had  ever  made  before ;  or  asserts,  as  Wesley  afterwards  as¬ 
serted  in  1782,  that  they  had  merely  pursued  the  course  of 
advocates  with  a  bad  cause,  refining  some  of  the  gross  notions 
entertained  at  the  beginning,  and  putting  the  most  Christian 
gloss  ujwn  them,  that  they  could.  Into  this  question  we  need 
not  enter.  The  Quakers  profess  to  hold  by  their  first  apostles. 
This  is  true.  But  their  ecstatic  years  are  over :  their  age  of 
signs  and  miracles ;  their  period  of  insisting  on  the  holy  duty 
of  quaking,  or  of  prophesying*  naked  in  our  streets :  And,  with¬ 
out  examining  strictly  into  the  orthodoxy  of  this  or  that  debated 
tenet,  w^e  are  satisfied,  that  their  advances  towards  Christianity 
are  by  this  time  generally  allowed  to  be  of  the  most  substantial 
kind  —  manifesting  a  power  of  a  higher  order,  than  even  that 
which  touched  the  heart  of  Barclay. 

Having  escaped  the  jKjrils  of  these  unfriendly  conflicts,  the 
Quakers  wisely  set  themselves  to  prove  that  they  were  Chris¬ 
tians  (for  that  had  been  the  gist  of  the  dispute),  by  the  more 
generous  competition  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  charity. 
Justly  as  the  conduct  of  Penn,  during  the  reign  of  James  II., 
exposed  him  to  suspicion,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Quaker 
pale,  he  exhibited  in  his  dominions  on  the  w'estern  continent  a 
model  of  benevolent  government  founded  ujx)n  the  piinciples  of 
his  sect ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  adherence  to  the  duties  im- 
|)osed  by  the  self-designation  of  Friends,  and  of  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  their  founder,  they  have  ever  since  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  support,  and  in  some  instances  even  to  the  working 
out,  of  great  measures  of  practical  philanthropy. 


*  Fox’s  Journal,  386.  (a.d.  1666).  Leslie’s  Theological  "Works, 
iv.  314.  ‘There  is  not  a  year,  hardly  a  month,  wherein  some  Quaker 
‘  or  other  is  not  going  about  our  streets,  here  in  London,  either  naked, 
‘  or  in  some  exotic  figure,  denouncing  woes,  judgments,  plagues,  fire, 
‘sword,  and  famine.’  (TAc  Snake  in  the  Grass,  A.i).  1696:  See 
T.  40.  a  catalogue  of  these  nudities.) 
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With  affectionate  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  founder,  the 
Quakers  have  diligently  culled  from  his  writings  passages  which 
indicate  that  he  had  some  forethought  of  their  benevolent  course. 
They  place  him  before  us,  as  ‘  suffering  in  spirit’  on  account  of 
the  sanguinary  character  of  our  penal  code,  and  appealing  to 
persons  in  authority  against  the  outrage  of  ‘  putting  to  death  for 
‘  small  matters.’  Urged  on  by  the  observations  forced  upon  him 
during  his  hard  experience,  he  proclaimed  what  a  hurtful  thing 
it  was  for  prisoners  to  be  long  in  gaol,  and  how  they  learned 
wickedness  one  of  another.  He  promoted  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  *  whatsoever  was  civil  and  useful  in 
*  the  creation.’  He  wrote  to  Friends  throughout  the  nation, 
about  putting  out  poor  children  to  trades.  He  protested  man¬ 
fully  and  humanely  against  the  wickedness  of  the  Cornish 
wreckers.  Above  all  things  he  charged  the  holders  of  negroes 
to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  deal  mildly  and 
gently  with  them,  and  after  certain  years  of  servitude  to  set 
them  free.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  benevolent  injunctions, 
that  modern  Quakers  have  generally  been  found  to  walk ;  and, 
in  reference  to  the  last  of  them,  it  is  universally  known,  how 
distinguished  has  been  their  course.  As  early  as  1727  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Quakers  in  London  solemnly  condemned 
the  importation  of  negroes.  Within  a  few  years  afterwards, 
John  Woolman,  an  American  Quaker,  published  those  treatises 
against  negro  slavery  which  captivated  the  gentle  Elia.  In  due 
time  followed  Anthony  Benezet,  more  active  and  more  zealous 
than  Woolman,  but  not  more  wise :  And  the  same  cause  never 
afterwards  lacked  Quaker  advocacy  or  Quaker  support,  in 
every  way  in  which  either  of  them  could  be  applied.  We  can¬ 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  stream  of  Quaker  benevolence  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  Much  of  it  was  medical,  witness ' 
Fothergill  and  Lettsom.  In  one  department,  that  of  education, 
they  were  soon  ahead.  We  do  not  mean  learning  in  its  higher 
branches — the  Society  of  Friends  can  boast  of  few  philosophers, 
and  fewer  poets — but  a  simple,  drab-coloured,  working  educa¬ 
tion,  Avithin  the  reach  of  all.  *  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
‘  Quaker,’  (we  quote  from  the  Independent  Whig  of  1720,) 

‘  that  cannot  read,  unless  he  has  been  educated  and  bred  up  in 
‘  the  Church,  and  become  a  convert  to  Quakerism.  Whereas,  I 
‘  will  venture  to  affirm  that  half  the  common  people  of  the 
*  church,  especially  in  the  country,  cannot  read  a  word.’  Ack- 
Avorth  and  other  educational  establishments  are  evidence  of  their 
zeal  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  century  closed  Avith  the 
erection  of  the  Retreat  at  York,  in  Avhich  the  Quakers  were 
the  first  persons  in  England  to  adopt  a  rational  treatment  of 
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the  insane.  The  two  blof^phies,  now  before  us,  will  enable  us 
to  follow  the  track  of  their  benevolence  up  to  the  present  time. 

William  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Fry  ran  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  earthly  career  together.  Both  were  descended  from 
old  Quaker  families.  The  former,  bom  in  1770,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  an  undistinguished  silk  manufacturer  in  Spitalfields ;  the 
latter,  born  ten  years  later,  was  the  third  daughter  of  John 
Gurney,  of  Earlham  in  Norfolk,  a  younger  son  of  an  ancient 
house.  The  Gurneys  had  been  Quakers  for  four  generations ; 
and  on  her  mother’s  side  she  was  descended  from  Barclay  of  Ury, 
the  author  of  ‘  The  Apology.’ 

Descents  so  different  and  residences  far  asunder  kept  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Fry  apart  during  their  early  years. 
From  his  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his  activity,  and  for 
a  fondness  for  scientific  inquiries,  pi'incipally  those  connected 
with  chemistry  and  astronomy.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  con- 
stmeted  a  telescojx;  for  himself,  through  which  he  could  make 
observations  upon  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  His  parents  were 
plain,  serious  people,  who  made  religion  attractive  to  him ;  and 
in  long  after  years,  Allen’s  heart  was  moved  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  he  repeated  some  of  the  simple  lines  of  Bishop  Ken’s 
evening  hymn,  which  had  been  a  portion  of  the  early  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  beloved  mother  and  a  worthy  schoolmistress.  After  a 
slight  elementary  initiation  into  the  first  rudiments  of  learning, 
lie  was  transferred  from  a  boarding-school  to  his  father’s  manu¬ 
factory.  But  silks  and  sarcenets,  ribbons  and  gown-pieces,  had 
no  charms  for  the  would-be  chemist  and  astronomer.  A  way 
was  soon  opened  for  the  indulgence  of  his  taste.  Joseph  Gurney 
Bevan,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Fry’s,  a  well-known  Quaker  minister, 
author,  and  philanthropist,  was  a  practical  chemist,  and  kept  a 
shop  in  Plough  Court,  Gracechurch  Street.  The  boy  Allen  came 
under  his  notice ;  he  took  him  into  his  employment,  fostered  the 
development  of  his  talents,  and  aided  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
repair  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  education.  Time  strengthened 
the  bonds  which  united  them  ;  J.  G.  Bevan  soon  admitted  Allen 
to  a  share  in  his  business,  and  ultimately  gave  up  the  whole  of  it  to 
Allen  and  Luke  Howard.  It  was  well-established  and  lucrative. 
Allen’s  acquirements  gave  it  more  extensive  usefulness,  and  it 
repaid  him  with  considerable  wealth.  Such  is  an  outline  of  his 
life  as  a  tradesman.  It  was  serviceable  and  creditable :  but  the 
praise,  which  belongs  to  it,  is  but  a  small  item  in  his  history. 
Whilst  working  his  way  up  to  commercial  importance,  he  was 
strenuously  educating  himself  for  higher  efforts.  We  find  him 
studying  Latin,  French,  German,  drawing,  short-hand,,  botany, 
and  various  branches  of  mathematics ;  sometimes  under  masters, 
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sometimes  alone.  By  entering  as  a  pupil  at  Guy’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospitals,  he  aequired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  an  active  member  of  several 
medical  societies,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  institution  and 
mansigcment  of  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  president  up  to  his  death,  and  of  the  Askesian  Society, 
an  association  for  mutual  improvement  in  philosophical  studies, 
which  met  at  his  house  in  Plough  Court.  Before  this  last 
society,  he  first  began  to  lecture  upon  chemistry  and  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy.  In  1802,  on  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Ba- 
biugton  and  Astley  Cooper,  he  undertook  the  office  of  lecturer 
upon  these  subjects  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  continued  to  hold  it 
for  fivc-and-twenty  years.  He  delivered,  also,  several  courses 
of  the  same  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  many  other 
places:  and  always  with  great  success.  In  1807,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  [Society.  The  ‘  Philosophical  Transac- 
‘  ti oils’  contain  an  ample  vindication  of  his  election  in  his  valu¬ 
able  papers  upon  the  effects  of  respiration  on  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid,  which  were 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  chemical  experiments,  conducted  by 
himself  and  his  friend,  !Mr.  W.  H.  Pepys.  He  himself  experi¬ 
mentally  tested  all  the  chemical  improvements  and  discoveries 
of  his  time ;  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  discoveries  of 
Davy  ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Mineralogical 
Society,  and  afterwards  of  the  London  Geological  Society. 
During  all  this  time  he  retained  his  early  passion  for  astro¬ 
nomy  ;  and  erected  an  observatory  on  his  residence  at  Stoke 
Newington,  where,  at  the  close  of  many  a  weary  day,  his 
toils  were  forgotten  in  the  details  of  this  delightful  science. 
These  occupations  led  him  to  prepare,  ‘  for  his  own  amuse- 
‘  inent,  tables  of  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the 
‘  stars  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  with  the  places  of 
‘  some  of  the  most  interesting  double  stars.’  They  were  found' 
so  useful,  that  he  was  induced  to  publish  them  in  1815,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  A  Companion  to  the  Transit  Instrument :  ’  the 
variations  in  right  ascension  and  declination  being  given  to  the 
end  of  1814.  From  these  few  facts,  we  may  acquire  a  notion 
of  his  industry  as  a  man  of  science. 

But  Allen  is  princi|)ally  known  in  another  character,  and  one 
more  nearly  connected  with  our  present  purpose — that  of  a 
philanthropist.  The  great  cause  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was  the  first  which  called  him  forth ;  and  ardently  and 
laboriously  did  he  exert  himself  in  its  behalf.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  although  not  an  original  one,  of  Clarkson's  committee ; 
the  two  were  soon  bosom  friends,  Allen’s  house  became  Clark- 
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son’s  London  home,  and  they  worked  together.  The  scarcity 
of  provisions  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  directed  Allen’s 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Spitalfields.  In  conjunction  with  William  Phillips, 
Allen  called  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  another  Friend. 
Twenty  persons  attended ;  and  thus  was  instituted  the  first 
society  for  providing  soup  and  other  cheap  food  in  a  time  of 
distress.  The  machinery  seems  to  have  been  principally 
settled  by  Allen,  who  wisely  sought  to  unite  with  the  sale 
of  food  the  Aisiting  the  poor  at  their  own  homes ;  but  he  was 
6utvoted.  In  1807,  Allen  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
institution  for  promoting  the  civilisation  of  Africa.  He  was 
one  of  its  first  directors,  and  devoted  to  it  a  large  portion  of 
his  time.  In  the  year  following,  he  joined  the  little  band,  who 
met  at  Mr.  Basil  Montagu’s  chambers,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to 
found  a  society  for  the  mitigation  of  capital  punishments  :  and 
he  exerted  himself  on  several  occasions  to  obtain  remissions  of 
the  cruel  sentences,  then  but  too  common.  In  one  instance,  he 
mentions  liis  having  been  successful  through  the  intervention  of 
‘  Friend  Inglis,’  a  disguise,  in  which  those  who  know  him,  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  honourable  member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford-  In  1810,  Allen  instituted  a  periodical  publication, 
called  ‘  The  Philanthropist,’  intcndetl  to  stimulate  the  active 
benevolence  of  the  public,  by  pointing  out  to  new  beginners  the 
right  way  of  doing  good.  He  wrote  several  papers  in  it.  In 
1812,  the  general  distress  led  not  only  to  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Spitalfield  Association,  but  to  the  formation  of  a  general 
society  for  the  relief  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  poor. 
To  both  of  these  bodies  Allen  was  a  guiding  spirit,  visiting  ap¬ 
plicants  for  relief  at  their  homes,  digesting  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  multifarious  correspondence  of  the  general  society, 
cramming  Royal  Dukes  for  speeches  at  public  meetings:  and 
ever  ready, — not  merely  to  assist  with  heart,  hand,  and  purse  in 
raising  the  starving  poor  over  their  temporary  difficulties  by 
temporary  aid,  but — to  devote  day  and  night  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  ordinary  state,  on  the 
bettering  of  which  their  permanent  welfare  must  depend.  In 
the  same  year,  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  erection  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  London  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  the  year 
afterwards  in  the  formation  of  another  for  the  same  object  in  the 
north-east  of  London,  and  also  of  a  Friends’  Tract  Society.  In 
1815,  two  societies,  one  for  the  diffiision  of  Christian  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  war,  the  other  for  the  repression  and  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  bands  of  youthful  thieves,  who  then  abounded  in  the 
metropolis,  appear  prominently  among  his  most  anxious  thoughts. 
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After  that  time,  he  is  to  be  traced  in  Savings  Banks,  Friendly 
Societies,  and,  above  all.  District  Visiting  Societies;  by  the 
general  establishment  of  which  the  actual  condition  of  the  poor 
would,  he  thought,  be  really  ascertained,  while  from  the  pains 
taken  in  the  inquiries  they  would  also  be  made  sensible  that 
they  were  really  cared  for,  and  be  effectually  encouraged  to  co¬ 
operate  for  their  own  improvement.  But  the  question,  which 
occupied  the  greatest  share  of  his  attention,  from  the  year 
1808  up  to  his  death,  was  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  detail  the  troubles  in  which 
he  himself  and  several  of  his  friends  became  involved  by  their 
generous  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Lancaster ;  but  no  diffi¬ 
culties  could  withstand  the  energy  and  steadiness  of  Allen.  He 
continued  treasurer  of  the  School  Society  from  its  institution 
to  his  death,  and  lived  to  transplant  its  principles  into  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.*  Another  benevolent  enterprise,  in 
which  he  had  his  share,  was  that  of  llobert  Owen,  of  Lanark. 
In  1813,  before  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Robert  Owen  were 
developed,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  declared,  he  united  wdth 
Owen,  Joseph  Fox,  Alderman  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Lanark  Mills.  It  was  a  partnership,  in  en¬ 
tering  into  which  Allen  had  no  other  motive  than  a  wish  to 
support  what  appeared  to  him  to  promise  well  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  a  large  body  of  workpeople,  but  it  occasioned 
him  great  anxiety.  General  opinion  soon  fixed  upon  Owen  the 
charge  of  converting  Lanark  into  ‘  a  manufactory  of  infidels.’ 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  mind  and  views 
of  Allen.  He  investigated  the  subject  upon  the  spot,  addressed 
the  people  clearly  and  forcibly  in  opposition  to  Owen’s  views, 
insisted  upon  an  open  recognition  of  Christianity  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  schoolmaster  and  the  adoption  of  a  certain  system  of 
education;  and,  finally,  when  he  found  all  his  efforts  unavail¬ 
ing,  he  dissolved  the  partnership  and  withdrew. 

Many  other  benevolent  designs  were  indebted  to  Allen  for 
invaluable  assistance ;  but  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  life  may  in  truth  be  turned  to,  as  to 
an  index  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  age.  No  scheme,  by  whomso- 


*  Allen's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Lancaster  brought  him  into 
connection  with  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  who  thought  so  liighly  of  his 
judgment  and  clear  business-like  habits,  that  he  made  use  of  his 
advice  in  reference  to  his  own  affairs,  and  admitted  him  into  very 
familiar  confidence.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke,  Allen  administered 
to  his  estate. 
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ever  started,  if  it  were  but  founded  upon  liberal  and  unsecta¬ 
rian  principles,  and  could  be  shown  to  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  benefiting  mankind,  lackevl  his  support,  —  and,  through  him, 
the  6up}x)rt  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  his  back  there 
always  followed  the  Foxes,  Phillipses,  Gurneys,  Howards, 
Frys,  Barclays,  and  other  well-known  Quaker  names ;  whose 
numbers  made  Allen’s  own  character  and  resources  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  aid  which  flowed  in  on  his  accession  to  any  cause. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  ex  uno  disce  omnes :  but  it  is  only  justice 
to  conclude,  from  the  support  they  rendered  him,  that  the  spirit 
of  Allen  so  far  animated  even  the  mass,  as  to  become  the  noble 
characteristic  of  the  Society  at  large. 

And  now,  having  accompanied  our  Quaker  tradesman,  chemist, 
and  philanthropist  about  half  way  througli  his  peaceable  ci*usadc 
against  vice  and  misery,  it  is  time  to  be  thinking  of  the  Quaker 
gentlewoman,  whose  name  he  would  rejoice  to  find  we  were  asso¬ 
ciating  with  his  own.  Dejirived  of  her  mother  by  death,  when 
in  her  twelfth  year,  Elizabeth  Gurney  and  her  six  sisters  were 
left  by  a  trusting  and  indulgent  father  pretty  much  to  their 
own  guidance.  He  was  by  no  means  a  strict  Quaker,  and  the 
young  ladies  naturally  outstepped  even  the  wide  and  yielding 
boundaries,  within  which  he  thought  it  projier  himself  to  walk. 
Their  joyous  hearts  found  gratification  in  many  mirthful  things, 
which  were  never  dreamt  of  in  George  Fox’s  philosophy,  and  are 
sternly  forbidden  in  that  of  his  successors.  They  danced,  and 
sang,  and  delighted  to  set  off*  tall  graceful  figures  in  becoming 
dresses ;  nor  did  they  ever  object  to  ‘  rain  bright  influence  ’ 
upon  other  eyes  than  those  of  plain  and  solid  Friends.  Any 
gaiety  which  disturbed  the  accustomed  placidity  of  Norfolk, 
was  sure  to  arouse  the  dwellers  at  Earlham.  The  arrival  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  put  Miss  Elizabeth  into  what  she  terms  ‘  a 
‘  fly-away  state ;  ’  she  became  idle,  flirting,  vain,  and  found 
amusement  even  in  novels  and  scandal;  a  regimental  band 
‘  made  her  feel  almost  beside  herself ;  ’  and  a  royal  duke  was 
more  than  her  susceptibility  could  bear.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  visited  Loudon  in  the  height  of  the  season.  She 
went  eveiy’wherc  and  saw  everything,  from  Shakspeare  to  the 
musical  glasses.  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  spread  their 
magic  mirrors  before  her.  Hamlet  and  Bluebeard,  the  Siddons, 
Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Decamp,  and  Banister,  dazzled  and  fasci¬ 
nated  her.  AVith  great  begging,  uncle  Barclay  took  her  to  the 
Opera.  Then  comes  a  merry  day  with  Peter  Pindar ;  and  quiet 
days,  on  which  she  had  lessons  in  dancing ;  and  morning  visits 
to  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Amelia  Opic ;  and  her  hair  was  dressed  d 
la  mode,  which  at  first  made  her  feel  ‘  like  a  monkey,’  but  after 
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the  lapse  of  a  month,  and  when  she  had  mustered  courage  to  he 

*  painted  a  little,’  she  thought  that  that  dressing  of  the  hair 
‘  did  look  pretty  for  her.’  The  two  things,  in  which  she  owns 
having  cs{)ecial  pleasure,  were  scandal  and  grand  company. 
The  former  might  be  had  everj’where  and  at  all  times;  at 
Karlham  and  in  London  —  it  never  failed ;  but  the  grand  com¬ 
pany, — this  was  tlie  attraction  of  the  metropolis.  At  an  opera 
concert,  she  makes  us  her  confidantes,  so  far  as  to  inform  us,  that 

*  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  there ;  and  I  must  say,  I  felt  more  plea- 
‘  sure  in  looking  at  him  than  in  seeing  the  rest  of  the  company 

*  or  hearing  the  music,  I  did  nothing  but  admire  his  Royal 
‘  Highness ;  but  I  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  indeed.’ 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  frivolous  and  dissipating  gaiety,  a 
great  change  was  coming  on.  AVhilst  every  thing  seemed  most 
gorgeous,  and  the  bright  beams  of  earthly  splendour  shone 
around  her  in  their  treacherous  magnificence,  the  grey  twilight 
of  sober  Quakerism  was  softly  stealing  over  her  mind.  On 
Sunday  the  4th  February,  1798,  an  American  Friend,  named 
'VVilluun  Savery,  who  was  travelling  in  England  upon  a  religious 
mission,  attended  at  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  in  Norwich. 
The  seven  Earlham  ladies  were  there ;  they  never  missed  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  as¬ 
sembly  consisted  of  about  two  hunilred  persons.  As  Savery 
cast  his  eyes  around  the  little  meeting,  its  apjjearance  pained 
his  heart.  It  w'as  the  gayest  company  of  Quakers  he  had  ever 
seen.  Gone  were  all  the  plainness  and  gravity  of  the  ancient 
Friend.  Wealth  and  luxury,  the  pride  of  life  and  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  had  evidently  prevailed  over  the  self-deny¬ 
ing  rule  of  their  first  founders.  As  his  eye  passed  from  bench 
to  bench,  he  no  doubt  observed  the  seven  Earlham  sisters, 
seated  conspicuously  in  a  row,  under  the  gallery.  One  of  them. 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  not  only  restless,  as  she  always  was  at  Meet¬ 
ing — she  wooed  all  eyes  by  the  smartness  of  her  boots.  They 
werc  purple  laced  with  scarlet.  Well  might  the  mind  of  the 
pastor  be  stirred  within  him.  He  sat  long  in  silence,  brooding 
mournfully  in  the  felt  stillness  of  a  Quakers’  meeting;  and 
when  at  last  he  rose,  it  was  not  to  threaten,  or  denounce,  but 
to  give  a  faint  and  trembling  testimony,  under  a  sorrow  almost 
too  deep  for  words.  What  could  he  do  but  weep,  who  found  in 
this,  the  very  holy  place  of  his  sober  faith,  not  the  ark  and  the 
cherubim,  the  ancient  symbols  of  their  quiet  unpretending  wor¬ 
ship,  but  the  rags  and  relics  of  an  abhorred  and  abhorring  world  ? 
In  tones  of  grief  and  tribulation  he  poured  forth  his  lamen¬ 
tation  for  the  loss  of  the  pleasant  things  of  the  days  of  old,  and 
many  a  heart  was  softened  by  the  music  of  his  melancholy  voice. 
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To  Mies  Elizabeth  the  scene  was  somethinf;  new.  It  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  token  of  the  character  of  the  Norwich  Friends  of  that 
day,  and  of  the  depth  of  degradation  into  which  the  ministry 
among  them  had  fallen,  that  awe-struck,  wounded  to  the  quick, 
as  she  describes  herself  to  have  been,  her  first  feeling  was  one  of 
surprise  that  such  an  impression  should  have  been  produced  on 
her  by  ‘  a  plain  Quaker  1  ’  But  the  arrow  had  pierced  too  deep 
to  be  slighted.  Torrents  of  tears  astonished  her  I’elatives.  She 
sought  out  the  preacher.  He  was  invited  to  Earlham.  She 
sate  like  Mary  at  his  feet,  listening  in  wrapt  wonder  to  the  man 
who  had  first  made  her  ‘  feel  that  there  was  a  God,’  and  who 
now,  in  the  bold  spirit  of  a  prophet  of  old,  foretold  the  future 
eminence  in  the  Church  of  the  clever,  warm-hearted  girl  who 
appeared  before  him,  drowned  in  almost  the  sorrow  of  a  Mag¬ 
dalene.  For  a  time,  the  contest  was  doubtful.  She  would  go 
into  Norwich,  ‘  full  of  heaven ; '  but,  if  it  chanced  that  she  met 
an  officer  who  looked  at  her  with  apparent  admiration,  she  re¬ 
turned  home,  as  ‘  full  of  the  world  ’  as  ever.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  London  gaieties,  Savery’s  prophecy  haunted  her ;  his 
eloquence  renewed  the  fading  impression  of  his  first  discourse ;  a 
letter  or  two  followed,  and  then,  farewell  to  purple  boots  and 
scarlet  riding  habits,  and  paint  and  dressing  of  the  hair ;  fare¬ 
well  to  flirting  with  officers  and  to  the  delighted  contemplation  of 
grand  company.  The  ‘  thee  ’  and  ‘  thou,’  and  the  plain  cap  and 
the  close  neckerchief,  are  all  adopted;  her  wandering  thoughts 
are  brought  into  subjection,  and  she  takes  her  stand  on  that  path 
which  points  to  the  fulfilment  of  Savery’s  prophecy.  The  part 
of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life,  edited  by  two  of  her  daughters, 
which  exhibits  the  course  of  this  transition, — the  way  in  which 
she  closed  up  her  airy  wings  and  passed,  as  it  were,  back  again 
from  the  butterfly  into  the  chrysalis, — withdrawing  under  shelter 
of  an  earnest  nature  into  solitary  and  domestic  thought  and 
feeling  —  is  very  interesting,  and  it  is  not  too  long,  —  a  praise 
which  can  scarcely  be  awarded  to  some  other  portions  of  the 
volumes. 

The  change  had  not  been  long  accomplished,  before  she  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Mr.  Joseph  Fry,  at  that  time 
*  engaged  in  extensive  business  in  London.’  It  would  have 
been  satisfactory,  if  the  chronology  of  this  part  of  the  narrative 
had  been  established  more  decidedly.  The  want  of  dates  may 
lead  some  persons  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Joseph  Fry  may  possibly 
be  entitled  to  some  share  in  the  credit  of  the  revolution  effected 
through  Mr.  Savery.  Her  marriage  occasioned  her  removal  to 
London,  where  she  resided  for  some  years  in  St.  Mildred’s 
Court,  in  the  Poultry,  occupying  one  of  those  capacious  old 
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houses  which  arc  to  he  found  in  secluded  parts  of  the  city ; 
relics  of  the  time  when  the  merchant  did  not  retire  after  busi- 
ne^hours  to  his  suburban  villa.  Her  husband’s  family  were 
strict  Quakers,  and  besides  their  frequent  visits  to  St.  !Mil- 
dred’s  Court,  the  house  of  the  young  married  couple  was  fre¬ 
quented,  especially  at  the  yearly  meetings,  by  numbers  of  the 
old  orthodox  members  of  the  persuasion.  Grave  venerable 
dames,  dressed  up  in  hoods,  with  ‘camlet  gowns  and  aprons  green’ 
and  low-crowned  broad  beaver  hats,  d’ter  a  fashion  now  for¬ 
gotten  (for  even  Quaker  costume  has  its  fashion),  paced  so¬ 
lemnly  through  Elizabeth’s  drawing  room,  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  gayer  costumes  and  the  lighter  hearts  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  at  Earlham.  Quaker  as  she  was,  the  change  was  a 
violent,  and,  for  a  time,  a  painful  one.  Often  did  her  heart 
yearn  for  the  fresh  free  air  and  the  enjoyment  of  nature  which 
she  had  left  behind  in  Norfolk ;  and  delightedly,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred,  did  she  resume  her  place  among  the  affectionate 
family  at  Earlham.  As  its  members  grew  up,  they  took  dif¬ 
ferent  paths.  Some  followed  her  example  and  adorned  the 
]>rofcs8iun  of  Quakerism ;  others  united  themselves  to  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church ;  but  neither  cliange  of  opinion,  nor  lapse  of 
time,  nor  separation  of  place,  ever  disunited  them  in  heart. 

‘  Who  has  such  brothers  as  I,’  was  !Mts.  Fry’s  triumphant  ex¬ 
clamation  many  years  after  her  marriage ;  and  the  memoir  before 
us  presents,  in  its  extracts  from  her  journals,  many  touching 
outbreaks  of  natural  affection  on  the  occasional  reunion  of  this 
scattered  fold. 

Domestic  ties  gathered  round  !Mrs.  Fry  quickly.  Before  the 
end  of  1816  she  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  and  an  eleventh 
was  added  in  1822.  In  the  meantime  they  had  removed  to  a 
house  at  Plashct  in  Essex,  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
her  husband’s  father,  retaining  along  with  it  the  town  house 
in  St.  Mildred’s  Court.  Her  heart,  however,  it  appears, 
all  along  was  clinging  in  secret  to  that  hope  of  greater  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  Church,  to  which  Savery  had  bade  her  look  as  her 
true  calling.  Such  prophecies,  which  belong  to  the  class  that 
help  to  fulfil  themselves,  arc  common  among  the  Quakers.* 
The  exhibition  of  ‘  gifts  ’  by  a  young  disciple  is  sure  to  elicit 
from  some  one,  who  feels  that  his  own  course  is  drawing  to  a 


•  There  arc  many  similar  cases  in  the  lives  of  the  early  Quakers. 
Allen  was  encouraged  by  proplietical  communications  from  Mary 
Sterry,  Mary  Stacy,  and  Sarah  Lynes,  three  Quaker  Huldahs ;  and 
Savery’s  words  were  riveted  into  the  mind  of  ]Mrs.  Fry  by  another 
Huldah,  Deborah  Darly. 
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close,  some  words  of  encouragement,  half  hope,  half  compli¬ 
ment,  M’hich  are  received  with  a  confidence,  and  remembered 
with  a  fondness,  beyond  what  the  utterer  of  them  can  have 
presumed  ujwn.  It  is  obvious  from  Saverj^’s  own  account 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  his  prediction ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case  with  his  young  friend.  A  nervous,  sensitive  being, 
living  among  women  who  were  highly  esteemed  l)ecause  they 
were  believed  to  be  divinely  moved,  and  led  by  previous 
circumstances  to  anticipate  that  such  was  to  be  her  own  ex¬ 
perience,  she  early  began  to  feel  the  stirring  of  that  spirit 
within,  which  it  was  considered  criminal  to  disregard.  For  a 
time  a  womanly  timidity  held  her  baek,  but  a  deliverance  which 
it  was  honourable  to  make,  and  which  she  thought  it  her  duty 
to  make,  must  sooner  or  later  force  its  way.  Always,  as  we 
have  seen,  highly  impressible,  ^Irs.  Fry  went  into  Norfolk  in 
1809,  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  her  father.  The  occasion  was  a 
peculiarly  exciting  one ;  it  was  in  the  presence  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  over  the  corpse  of  their  beloved  parent,  that  she  first 
poured  forth  her  prophetic  strain.  It  consisted  of  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  almost  entirely  taken  from  Holy  Writ.  The  same  words 
were  repeated  by  her  at  the  time  of  the  interment.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  so  much  in  accoixlance  witli  Quaker  customs  and 
notions,  that  it  was  not  at  the  time  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
family  as  any  thing  singular  or  remarkable.  But  it  imme¬ 
diately  alter^  ^Irs.  Fry’s  position  in  the  Society.  She  was 
no  longer  a  mere  hearer ;  she  became  a  probationer  for  the  minis- 
tiy.  The  ice  once  broken,  she  proceeded  in  the  natural  course. 
Timidity  wore  off.  She  ascended  from  a  few  sentences  to  many, 
from  speaking  in  her  usual  meeting  house  to  ministering  in 
other  assemblies,  from  addressing  her  family  to  exercising  the 
clerical  function  among  strangers,  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  until 
she  became  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  touching  of  the  Quaker 
female  ministry.  Her  ordinary  style  of  address  wjis  calm  and 
gentle,  with  great  tenderness  and  an  occasional  solemnity, 
which  was  very  striking.  Her  exercise  of  the  ministry  brought 
her  into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  Society;  and,  among  them,  with  William 
Allen.  He  notices  in  his  Journal,  with  great  interest,  the  first 
and  second  occasions  of  her  speaking  in  the  Gracechurch  Street 
Meeting,  of  wlilch  they  were  both  members ;  and  again  comme¬ 
morates  her  attendance  and  her  speaking  at  a  public  meeting 
of  poor  persons  in  Spitalfields,  csdlcd  by  the  Quakers  on  the 
3l8t  December,  1812,  at  the  request  of  Stephen  Grcllet,  an 
eminent  American  Quaker,  then  in  this  country. 

The  powers,  which  she  displayed  at  that  meeting,  appear  to 
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have  led  to  her  first  visit  to  a  prison  within  the  following 
month.  Stephen  Grellet  and  three  other  Quakers,  William 
Allen  being  one  of  them,  inspected  the  condition  of  the  male 
prisoners  in  Newgate.  The  result  made  them  anxious  for 
similar  inquiries  concerning  the  female  prisoners.  The  weather 
was  inclement:  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  great.  Mrs. 
Fry’s  address  to  the  poor  people  in  Spitalfields,  ‘many  of 
‘  them  women  with  infants  in  their  arms,’  was  fresh  in  all 
their  memories,  and  they  begged  of  her  to  undertake  a  mis¬ 
sion,  for  which  she  had  shown  herself  to  be  so  well  quali¬ 
fied.  William  Forster  was  particularly  urgent  with  her;  and 
after  some  hesitation  she  consented.  Accompanied  by  Anna 
liuxton,  a  sister  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  she  proceeded  to  the  prison  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1813.  Nearly  three  hundred  women,  with 
their  numerous  children,  were  crowded  into  four  rooms  com¬ 
prising  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  superficial  yards.  They 
were  all  huddled  together,  ‘  tried  and  untried,  misdemenants 
‘  and  felons ;  without  classification,  without  employment,  and 

*  with  no  other  superintendence  than  that  given  by  a  man  and 

*  his  son,  who  had  charge  of  them  by  night  and  by  day.  Des- 
‘  titute  of  sufficient  clothing,  for  which  there  was  no  provision, 
‘  in  rags  and  dirt,  without  bedding,  they  slept  on  the  floor,  the 
‘  boards  of  which  were  in  part  raised  to  supply  a  sort  of 
‘  pillow.  In  the  same  rooms  they  lived,  cooked,  and  washed. 
‘  With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  begging  when  any 
‘  stranger  appeared  among  them,  tlie  prisoners  purchased  liquors 
‘  from  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison.  Spirits  were  openly  (fi'unk, 

*  and  the  ear  was  assailed  by  the  most  terrible  language.  Be- 
‘  yond  that  necessary  for  safe  custody,  there  was  little  restraint 

*  over  their  communication  with  the  world  without.’ — (I.  205.) 
These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  old  prison  system.  It  is 
well  to  bring  them  now  and  then  before  our  eyes  again,  lest  we 
should  forget  from  what  horrors  we  have  been  relieved;  especially 
at  a  time,  when  appearances  must  occasionally  suggest  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  our  eager  benevolence,  like  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  Macbeth,  may  ‘  have  o’erleapt  itself,  and  fallen  on  the  other 
‘  side.’ 

Four  years  elapsed  between  i\Irs.  Fry’s  first  and  second  visit 
to  these  ‘  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe  ;’  so  slowly  does 
the  good  seed  germinate.  They  were  years  of  mueh  occupation 
and  frequent  sorrow ;  years  also  of  great  mental  strengthening. 
The  jx)wer  of  self-control,  that  inner  faculty  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  check,  and  guide,  and  regulate  her  emotions, 
was  developed  in  them  and  made  perfect.  The  last  remains  of 
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youthful  instability  and  frivolity  disappeared ;  and  when  again 
she  made  her  entry  upon  the  scenes  with  which  her  name  will 
be  for  ever  associated,  it  was  as  one  *  thoroughly  furnished  for  the 
*  work  in  hand no  Sister  of  Charity  ever  went  forth  to  do  more 
gently  and  devotedly  the  bidding  of  their  common  mission.  There 
was  a  dignity  in  her  quiet,  simple,  kindly,  self-possession  when 
among  the  prisoners,  and  at  all  times  a  holy  self-prostration  be¬ 
fore  Him,  whose  work  she  believed  herself  to  be  performing. 
The  two  natures  blended  beautifully  together,  for  the  turn¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  and 
for  subduing  their  reckless  spirits  to  that  service,  which  alone 
could  set  them  free.  The  practical  points  of  improvement 
which  she  strove  to  effect  in  prison  discipline,  were  princi¬ 
pally  five: — 1.  The  appointment  of  prison  matrons,  or  female 
officers  to  have  the  custody  of  female  prisoners.  2.  The 
confinement  of  women  in  separate  prisons.  3.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  by  such  elementary  distinctions,  as  whether 
tried  or  untried,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offences. 
4.  The  instruction  of  prisoners,  principally  in  religion,  with  a 
view  to  their  reformation;  and,  5.  Their  employment.  AVe 
cannot  follow  her  course ;  we  cannot  Indicate  it  even  in  outline. 
It  is  unnecessary.  The  sound  has  gone  out  into  all  lands ;  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth  the  labours  of  Mrs.  Fry  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  a  prison,  no  longer  a  cage  for  wild  beasts,  but  a 
‘  religious  place,’  a  place  of  reiwntancc  and  sorrow,  of  discipline 
and  self-denial,  and, — alas,  that  it  should  be  so, — to  thousands 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  only  place  in  which  they  are  ever 
taught  their  duty  to  God  or  man. 

The  Quakers,  who  had  led  the  way  in  reforming  our  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylums,  are  also  entitled  to  the  whole  credit  of  the 
still  greater  social  movement,  which  we  arc  now  describing. 
The  subject  was  kept  alive  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Fry,  between 
her  first  visit  to  Newgate  and  her  second,  by  the  efforts  of 
those  around  her,  who  were  engaged  on  kindred  objects; 
and  when  her  plans  were  matured,  the  Ladies  Association, 
by  means  of  which  they  were  carried  out,  consisted  of  the 
‘  wife  of  a  clcigj'man  and  eleven  members  of  the  Society  of 
*  Friends.’  All  honour  be  to  them!  In  well  regulated  prisons  such 
voluntary  efforts  may  be  unnecessary,  and  even  in  some  instances 
harmful ;  but,  at  the  time  when  the  association  was  first  insti¬ 
tuted,  Newgate  and  the  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom  were  in 
a  condition,  in  which  the  interposition  of  such  associations  was 
peremptorily  required.  Nor  were  their  merciful  labours  blessed 
only  to  the  unhappy  wretches,  whom  they  brought  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  decency  and  order,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  religion. 
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The  world  at  large  was  benefited  by  the  attention  which  they 
drew  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  reforms  which  they  had  at 
heart,  and  by  the  facts  and  materials  which  they  furnished  to 
the  practical  legislator.  Within  a  very  few  years  many  Ladles’ 
Associations  were  institutetl.  Mrs.  Fry  personally  inspected 
prisons  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  assisted  in  establish¬ 
ing  many  committees  for  visiting  female  prisoners.  These 
journeys*  greatly  increased  her  own  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  produced  several  publications  which  tended  to  difiuse  in¬ 
formation  and  create  an  interest  in  prison  discipline.  It  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  success,  that  the  sphere  of  the  la¬ 
bourers  who  had  achieved  it  should  enlarge  on  every  side.  No 
prisoner,  who  had  been  once  subject  to  their  superintendence, 
was  allowed  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Whether  within  Newgate  or 
without,  before  trial  or  after  conviction,  during  the  voyage,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  penal  colony,  or  on  their  return  home  after 
their  discharge  —  all,  whom  they  had  had  once  in  charge,  were 
perpetual  objects  of  anxiety  to  them.  Every  ship,  carrying  out 
female  convicts,  was  visited  and  supplied  with  religious  bwks. 
Every  convict  was  furnished  with  work  to  be  performed  during 
the  voyage,  and  with  a  variety  of  articles  conducive  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  or  occupation.  Successive  governments  were  prevailed 
upon  to  secure  to  criminals  under  sentence  of  transportation  as 
favourable  treatment,  as  was  compatible  with  their  situations 
and  offences.  But  the  appointment  of  matrons  for  convict 
ships,  and  a  classification  of  convicts  on  the  voyage,  was  more 
than  could  be  accomplished.  Mrs.  Fry’s  chief  associate  in  this 
part  of  her  labours  was  a  Quaker  lady,  named  Pryor.  Dis¬ 
charged  prisoners,  and  the  multitudes  of  vicious  children  who 
roam  about  the  streets  of  London,  were  not  left  unnoticed. 
Miss  Neave  was  induced,  by  a  casual  observation  of  Mrs.  Fry’s, 
to  take  the  former  under  her  charge,  and  Mrs.  Shaw  the  latter. 
An  asylum  and  a  school  of  discipline  were  the  result. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Mrs.  Fry,  in  its  leading  and  character¬ 
istic  features.  But  wherever  she  went,  at  whatever  place  she 
might  happen  to  reside  for  a  few  weeks,  her  presence  was 
immediately  visible.  Brighton  owed  one  of  the  earliest  District 
Visiting  Societies,  established  upon  a  comprehensive  plan,  to  an 
accidental  visit  from  her.  All  parties  laid  aside,  for  a  while, 
their  feuds,  (for  religion  and  even  charity  have  their  feuds,) 
and  rallied  round  the  Quaker  lady.  At  this  time  her  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  persons  employed  on 
the  coast  guard  or  preventive  service.  Stationed  in  dreary 
and  almost  inaccessible  places ;  forbidden  to  hold  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts;  un- 
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popular,  and  harassed  by  nocturnal  watching  in  all  weathers 
and  by  continual  attrays  with  smugglers,  their  situation,  and 
that  of  their  wives  and  children,  attracted  her  sympathy.  The 
number  of  persons,  who  were  thus  cut  off  from  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sources  of  instruction,  were  found  to  amount  to  twenty 
thousand.  She  communicated  with  the  government  in  their 
behalf,  succeeded  in  forming  a  society,  raised  a  liberal  sub¬ 
scription  among  her  acquaintance,  and  had  ultimately  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  established  a  respectable  library  of  useful  books 
at  every  one  of  the  620  stations  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Upwards  of  52,000  volumes  of  all  kinds  were 
distributed  for  this  j)urpo8e.  She  had  only  to  touch  them  with 
her  wand,  and  people  became  aware  of  their  deficiencies,  and 
ashamed  of  their  indifference.  She  inspired  others and  many 
of  the  most  useful  societies  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  —  as 
Visiting  Societies,  Friendly  Societies,  Servants’  Homes,  or  the 
like, — sprang  up  from  her  casual  presence  in  a  particular  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

We  have  indicated  the  principal  home  objects  to  which  the 
benevolence  of  nuKlern  (Quakerism  has  been  directed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen,  Mrs.  Fiy,  and  their  allies.  But  their  exertions  were 
not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  The  foreign  labours  of  William 
Allen  commenced  almost  immediately  with  the  peace  of  1815. 
There  are  certain  little  settlements  of  Quakers,  or,  ‘  persons 
*  professing  w'ith  Friends,’  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  praetice  of  the  English 
and  Ameriean  Quakers  to  keep  up  a  frequent  intercourse. 
Pyrmont,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  and  Congenies  in  the 
South  of  France,  the  chief  of  these  Quaker  cities  of  refuge, 
have  been  visited  by  many  of  the  leading  Friends.  George 
Dillwyn  visited  Pyrmont  in  1790  ;  John  Pemberton  died 
there  in  1794;  and  William  Savery,  was  there  in  1796.  No 
sooner  was  the  continent  o|)ened  to  Englishmen  by  the  general 
peace,  than  the  eyes  of  the  English  Quakers  fondly  turned  to¬ 
wards  their  continental  brethren.  ‘  A  religious  concern’  for 
their  welfare  Ixjcame  general;  and  the  yearly  meeting  of  1816 
appointed  William  Allen  to  pcay  them  a  sort  of  official  visit.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  by  Elizabeth  Fry — ^Irs.  Fry’s 
sister-in-law — and  by  several  others  of  his  personal  friends.  The 
journey  was  conducted  after  Quaker  fashion,  and  was  made  con¬ 
ducive  to  many  Quaker  interests.  Neither  palaces,  nor  pictures, 
nor  works  of  art,  nor  the  great,  nor  the  learned,  were  the  chief 
attractions  to  these  sober  tourists.  It  was  the  gaol  and  the  hos¬ 
pital,  schools  and  charitable  societies,  worthy  persons  connected 
with  them,  or  mystics  —  persons  ordinarily  held  in  disesteem. 
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as  righteous  overmuch,  — that  they  ‘  went  out  for  to  sec.’  The 
journey  was  an  unhappy  one  to  poor  Allen.  He  visited  Pynnont, 
and  succeeded  in  reconciling  a  very  unquaker-like  feud,  which 
divided  its  leatling  Friends;  but  at  Geneva  his  wife  was  taken 
ill,  and  died.  In  the  following  year,  he  resumed  the  journey, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  this  melancholy  event.  They 
reached  Congenies:  and  the  distant  Friends,  seated  in  that  vici¬ 
nity,  were  assisted  in  re-settling  the  discipline  of  their  church 
upon  the  old  foundation.  The  success  of  these  efforts  led  him 
further  a-field.  In  August,  1818,  he  set  out  with  the  American 
Friend,  Stephen  Grellet,  to  visit  a  small  Quaker  flock  living  near 
Stavanger,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Norway;  whence,  having 
compassed  the  same  important  object  as  at  Congenies,  they  went 
across  from  Christiansand  to  Christiania,  Stockholm,  Abo,  and 
finally,  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  Allen  had  already  a  friend 
at  head-quarters.  In  their  character  of  no  respecters  of  persons. 
Fox  and  his  disciples  had  from  the  first  approached  principalities 
and  powers  with  great  familiarity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  treated  with  extraordinary  favour  by  them.  Some  had  had 
the  boldness  to  try  what  impression  could  be  produced  upon 
the  Pope ;  and  one  female,  or  more,  had  made  her  way  into 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  Turk  himself.  But  the  royal 
intimacies  of  W.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Fry  were  better  grounded. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  on  his  visit  to  London,  in  1815, 
had  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  (Quakers.  He  was 
attended  by  Allen  to  one  of  their  meetings ;  and  he  afterwards 
had  a  long  private  interview  with  Allen  and  Stephen  Grel¬ 
let,  respecting  their  tenets,  in  most  of  which  he  declared  his 
concurrence.  On  his  way  to  his  place  of  embarkation,  he 
visited  the  house  of  one  of  the  Rickmans,  from  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  home-economy  of  the  sect ;  and, 
wherever  he  went,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Quakers  should 
establish  themselves  in  his  empire.  Two  years  afterwards,  being 
about  to  engage  on  some  large  works  of  drainage,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  directed  inquiry  to  be 
made  in  England  for  a  suitable  manager  for  the  work,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  a  preference  might  be  given  to  any  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  appointment  was  accepted  by  Daniel 
Wheeler,  of  Sheffield ;  and  at  the  time  of  Allen’s  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Wheeler  was  settled  there  with  his  family  and 
several  other  Quakers.  Prince  Alexander  Galltzin,  and  his 
secretary  Basil  Papof,  were  warmly  interested  in  Allen’s  favour 
through  a  letter  from  Lord  Teignmouth.  Thus  every  thing 
was  open  to  them.  They  remained  four  months  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  inspecting  all  the  public  institutions,  and  holding  repeated 
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conferences  with  the  Emperor  and  other  distinguished  patrons 
of  religious  and  charitable  objects.  Mrs.  Fry’s  success  in 
Newgate  was  a  frequent  theme ;  and  by  communicating  in¬ 
formation  upon  prison  discipline,  and  exciting  an  interest  concern¬ 
ing  education,  especially  in  the  Russian  army,  this  part  of  their 
visit  it  may  be  hoped  was  of  essential  service ;  at  least,  at  the 
time  it  was  full  of  promise.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1819,  the 
travellers  left  St.  Petersburg ;  they  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where 
they  devoted  a  month  to  the  minute  examination  of  the  public 
institutions,  sending  written  reports  to  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  Mother.  From  Moscow,  they  Avent  into  the  Crimea,  to 
visit  a  community  of  Malakans  or  Spiritual  Christians,  and  cer- 
tjun  colonics  of  German  jNlennonites,  —  the  sect  whose  relief  by 
Father  William  of  Nassau  under  their  conscientious  objection 
to  an  oath  was  the  honourable  precedent,  on  which  his  descendant 
William  III.  afterwards  relieved  the  English  Quakers.  Here, 
again,  Allen’s  Diary  presents  us  with  a  new  and  striking  picture. 
Near  Cherson,  they  visited  the  tomb  of  !Mrs.  Fry’s  predecessor, 
John  Howard;  and  sailing  from  Odessa  to  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  Scio,  were  eleven  days  crossing  to  Athens.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  IMalta,  they  preached  the  cause  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  with  considerable  success, 
returned  through  Italy  and  France,  and  reached  home  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1820.  -  The  principal  acquaintances  which  Allen  formed 
during  this  long  absence,  were  assiduously  cultivated  and  kept 
open,  as  so  many  channels  of  philanthropical  correspondence 
throughout  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  He  appears  to 
have  turned  them  from  time  to  time  to  excellent  account ;  and 
they  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  his  next  continental  service, 
—  which  was  an  endeavour  to  procure  from  the  Congress  of 
Verona  a  European  declaration,  pronouncing  the  slave  trade 
piracy.  Unfortunately,  he  succeeded  only  in  part ;  but  his 
intercourse  on  the  subject  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  not  only  of  the  humanity,  but  also  of  the  skill  of  the 
Quaker  diplomatist.  On  his  way  to  Vienna,  he  visited  the 
Inspirecs^t  Nieuwded;  and  on  his  return  from  Verona,  the  Wal- 
denses,  in  the  valley  of  La  Tour.  In  1832,  he  again  accom- 
])anicd  Stephen  Grellet  on  a  tour  through  various  parts  of 
Holland  and  Germany.  Their  first  object  of  inspection  was  an 
Infant  School,  which  one  of  the  Quaker  meetings  in  London  had 
established  at  Amsterdam.  The  funds,  by  which  it  had  been  set 
up,  were  j)art  of  the  proceeds  of  a  Dutch  ship,  captured  during 
the  war,  to  wdiich  a  Quaker  had  become  entitled.  As  far  as  the 
owners  could  be  traced,  the  money  had  been  returned  to  them ; 
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the  residue  was  applied  to  founding  an  Infant  school  In  Amsterdam. 

It  was  the  first  school  of  the  kind  In  Holland ;  at  present,  there 
are  one  or  more  of  them  In  every  town.  They  visited  the  colony 
of  Frederick’s  Oord,  and  their  old  acquaintances  at  Minden  and 
Pyrmont,  minutely  examined  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  dis¬ 
covered  a  colony  of  Mennonites  at  Slaxweiler,  in  the  Donau- 
moos  in  Bohemia,  and  extended  their  tour  of  research  into 
public  institutions  of  every  kind  throughout  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  Allen  returned  home  in  October,  1832 ;  but  rejoined 
Grellct  at  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  following  January,  when 
they  proceeded  together  into  Spain.  Even  in  this  incompre¬ 
hensible  country,  they  met  with  the  same  facilities,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  same  course  as  they  had  done  in  other  places.  They 
made  reports  to  the  King  upon  the  state  of  the  public  establish¬ 
ments  in  Madrid,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona ;  and  were  the  means 
of  founding  at  Madrid  a  model  school  upon  the  principles  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The  Bible  in  Spain  may 
yet  flourish. 

Foreign  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  her  views  of  prison 
discipline,  was  also  widely  acted  upon  by  Mrs.  Fry.  In  1838,  and 
again  in  1839,  she  visited  Paris,  and  various  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  She  came  to  the  task  with  great  advantages. 
Notices  in  newspapers,  various  published  works,  and  the  far 
pervading  correspondence  of  the  Quakers,  had  previously  made 
her  name  *  a  word  of  beauty  ’  throughout  the  continent.  In 
many  places  her  plans  had  been  already  partially  adopted. 
Here  and  there  some  single  individuals  were  unostentatiously 
occupied,  as  Prison-Visitors,  in  giving  them  effect ;  hitherto,  how¬ 
ever,  with  little  £ud  or  sympathy  from  the  public.  But  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Mrs.  Fry  herself  drew  general  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  French  Government  introduced  female  keepers  into  the 
prison  of  St  Lazare ;  and  Ladies’  Associations  were  recognised 
and  encouraged  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  In  1840,  Mrs. 
Fry  returned  to  the  continent  in  company  with  her  brother 
Samuel  Gurney,  and  William  Allen.  Their  course  lay  through 
Ostend,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  Minden,  Pyrmont,  Hanover, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Gotha,  Frankfort,  and  Antwerp.  Their 
passage  was  a  line  of  light.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for 
public  meetings;  and  Mrs.  Fry  expounded  her  lessons  of  philan¬ 
thropy  before  such  audiences  as  could  hastily  be  gathered  toge¬ 
ther.  The  effects  were  striking.  From  one  end  of  their  course 
to  the  other,  the  human  heart  was  stirred,  associations  were  formed, 
and  measures  taken  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline. 
The  good  work  was  kept  alive  by  several  subsequent  journeys ; 
and  throughout  northern  and  central  Europe,  with  the  exception 
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of  Austria,  the  public  was  effectually  aroused.  By  Quaker 
influence  the  same  results  were  accomplished  at  Philadelphia;  as 
since  also,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Allen’s  latest  labours  were  in  connection  Avlth  home  colo¬ 
nisation  and  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools.  He  not 
only  wrote  upon  the  subject,  but  purchased  a  property  at  Lind- 
lield,  in  Sussex,  and  practically  illustrated  his  views  by  the 
erection  cf  commodious  cottages,  with  an  adequate  allotment  of 
land  attached  to  each.  He  built  schools,  in  which  the  course  of 
education  comprised  every  subject  that  can  be  of  use  to  the 
scientific,  as  well  as  to  the  merely  practical,  agriculturist. 
Household  employments,  useful  trades,  and  even  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophical  knowletlge,  came  within  the  wide 
range  of  instruction,  which  Allen  provided  and  superintended  at 
Llndfield.  There  he  passetl  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  and 
there  he  died  at  the  close  of  1843.  Mrs.  Fry  survived  him  not 
quite  two  )’ears. 

The  ‘  Life  of  William  Allen’  presents  but  few  personal  traits 
of  the  individual  man.  The  strong  benevolence  of  his  nature 
lighted  up  his  countenance  with  a  sweet  and  cheerful 
joy.  But,  a  quiet  self-possession  and  an  unconquerable 
perseverance  were  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  The 
former  quality  was  occasionally  disturbed  and  shaken,  the 
latter  never.  Wherever  he  penetrated,  —  and  his  paths  lay 
occasionally,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tracks  where  no  one  would 
have  expected  to  meet  with  him, —  he  ever  remained  the  same 
serene  and  placid  person.  To  a  man  so  born  and  bred,  what 
trial  of  character  could  be  greater,  than  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  into  which  he  was  received  by  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  ? 
The  EnqKror  Alexander,  the  most  absolute  of  earthly  potentates, 
admitted  the  plain  Quaker  into  his  closet,  treated  him  with  a 
respect  entirely  filial,  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of  his  inner¬ 
most  life,  consulted  him  upon  points  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
interest,  knelt  by  his  side  in  ])rivate  worship,  and,  in  one  word, 
showed  him  the  reverence  due  to  an  apostle  of  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth,  a  messenger  from  the  Most  High.  Once  only  does 
Allen  seem  to  have  been  moved  by  the  difficulties  of  his  {tosition; 
not  that  he  was  carried  away  by  any  feeling  of  self-elation,  but 
almost  vaiupiishcd  by  the  overflowing  of  a  softened  heart.  Tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  the  Emperor,  in  1819,  at  the  close  of  a  lengthened 
interview,  Allen  says,  ‘  I  rose,  turned  round,  and  knelt  down ; 

*  the  Emperor  came  to  the  sofa,  and  knelt  down  by  me,  and  now 

*  strength  was  given  me  beyond  what  I  had  ever  felt  before,  and 
*thc  precious  power  accompanied  the  words.  When  it  was 
‘  finished,  I  paused  a  little,  and  then  rose ;  he  rose  soon  after- 
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‘  wards,  and  wc  sat  a  few  minutes  in  silence ;  we  then  prepared 

*  to  take  leave ;  the  Emperor  was  much  affected,  and  held  us  by 

*  the  hand  —  it  was  a  solemn  parting ;  he  raised  my  hand  to  his 
‘  lips,  and  kissed  it.  I  was  now  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  moved 

*  towards  the  door,  and,  after  taking  leave  of  Stephen,  the  Em- 
‘perorwent  hastily  into  another  room.’  (ii.  16.)  A  scene  of 
this  kind  was  one,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  take  part,  without 
emotion.  Much  more  did  the  deep  trials  of  his  private  life — (the 
successive  loss,  by  death,  of  three  wives,  an  only  child,  and  a 
favourite  niece  who  lived  with  him) — pierce  through  his  calm  ex¬ 
terior:  But  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world,  and  in  the  tran¬ 
saction  of  the  manifold  affairs  in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged, 
he  continued  always  composed  and  practical.  He  had  little 
imagination,  and  had  been  irregularly  and  inadequately  educated. 
Yet,  in  business,  he  was  found  ever  ready  with  an  expedient ; 
prompt,  not  only  in  seeing  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  in  de¬ 
vising  judicious  means  for  its  accomplishment.  These  were  the 
qualities,  which  rendered  him  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  the 
various  societies  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  attended 
their  meetings,  not  to  make  speeches — (it  was  as  late  as  the  year 
1818  before  he  uttered  his  first  few  words  as  a  minister  among 
the  Friends)  —  but  to  help  on  the  work,  and  to  inspire  the  irre¬ 
solute  and  desponding  with  his  own  most  Christian  confidence. 
A  belief  in  the  triumph  of  truth  and  virtue  is,  in  other  words, 
a  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  God;  and  what  other 
source  of  moral  courage  can  be  half  so  sure  ?  On  the  rejec¬ 
tion,  in  1810,  of  one  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s  motions  for  the 
diminution  of  capital  punishments,  Allen  simply  remarked, 

*  We  arc  by  no  means  discouraged.  .  .  .  One  great  object,  that 

*  of  public  discussion,  is  obtained ;  and  whenever  a  proposed 

*  measure  is  founded  on  humanity  and  good  sense,  we  need  not 

*  doubt  of  ultimate  success.’  This  was  the  law  of  his  life.  In 
this  faith  he  persevered,  and  he  has  left  us  a  noble  example  in 
the  success,  which,  by  never  doubting,  he  realised  at  last. 
There  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  social  improvement  for  which 
Allen  contended,  that  has  not  already  gradually  worked  its  way 
to  almost  general  acceptance.  Let  us  too,  therefore,  hope  that 
other  truths,  which  are  Utopian  to-day,  are  only  biding  their 
quiet  time,  like  seed  committed  to  the  faithful  soil,  to  become 
in  their  turn  facts  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Fry  was  a  person  essentially  different.  Quakerism  might, 
in  some  respects,  have  narrowed  the  circle  of  William  Allen’s 
usefulness,  for  he  had  the  elements  of  a  philosopher  and  a  states¬ 
man  in  him — at  least  wliat  looks  such.  But  Quakerism  was  the 
very  thing  which,  we  may  almost  say,  created  the  usefulness  of 
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Mrs.  Fry.  Among  the  Quakers  now-a-days,  the  ministry  has  prin¬ 
cipally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  women.  This  evident  token  of  a 
decaying  sect  exercises  a  marked  influence  upon  Quakeresses. 
Their  practice  in  the  ministry  not  merely  gives  them  presence  of 
mind  and  strength,  and  self-command ;  it  calls  out  a  talent,  in 
which  the  sex  has  never  been  supposed  wanting,  but  which  they 
have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  in  any  systematic  or 
exalted  form.  Whatever  we  may  lose  in  pathetic  eloquence  for 
lack  of  female  orators  in  our  pulpits  or  our  tribunes,  society,  not 
nature,  is  responsible.  This  gift,  which  the  women  of  other  sects 
are  obliged  altogether  to  suppress,  or  to  confine  to  their  most 
intimate  domestic  circles,  perhaps  to  their  pens,  raises  those  who 
possess  it  among  the  Quakers,  to  a  pre-eminence  in  station  and 
importance,  which  can  scarcely  be  understood  in  other  communi¬ 
ties.  It  renders  things  easy  and  natural  to  them,  which,  in  other 
women,  would  be  considered  unfeminine  and  indecorous.  Mrs. 
Fry  possessed  this  gift.  Its  exercise,  and  the  business  connected 
with  the  Society  into  which  she  was  led  by  the  ministry,  were  as 
a  school  of  training  for  her  other  efforts.  She  who,  by  the 
opening  grave,  could  pour  balm  into  the  hearts  of  sorrowing 
sun’ivors,  and  animate  them  to  fresh  hope  by  the  glorious  anti¬ 
cipation  of  worlds  into  which  death  has  never  entered  —  affect¬ 
ing  services  in  which  Mrs.  Fry  was  most  effective — would  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  the  way  also  to  the  sinner’s  heart ; 
whenever  the  sanctuary  of  love  and  awe,  so  natural  to  every 
human  bosom,  had  been  degraded  only,  but  not  destroyed.  She 
who  could  break  the  deep  unearthly  stillness  of  a  Quakers’" 
Meeting,  and  with  tones  ‘  full  of  tcndemesi  and  a  rcstnuning 
‘modesty’  —  Charles  Lamb  must  have  heard  Mrs.  Fry,  —  and 
could  deliver  a  message  of  love,  or  encouragement,  or  warning,  or, 
perhaps,  but  it  was  seldom,  of  reproof — would  be  far  less  shaken 
by  the  fashionable  auditories  which  assembled  around  her  at  New¬ 
gate  and  elsewhere,  and  came  prepared  to  wonder  and  applaud. 
She  was  herself  as  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  real  importance 
of  her  ‘  calling,’  when  she  first  embarked  upon  it ;  but  Quaker 
ministrations  had  taught  and  strengthened  her.  And  whilst 
other  ladies,  whom  a  sense  of  humanity  and  duty  had  brought 
into  those  scenes,  were  able  to  do  little  more  than  flit  here  and 
there,  inquiring,  ‘  What  has  this  woman  done?’  and  ‘  Why  are 

*  you  in  prison,  my  dear?’  the  veteran  Quakeress  hushed  all  such 
questions  with  one  general  condemnation, — ‘  We  have  all  come 

*  short !’  —  and  so,  by  acknowledging  our  common  nature  under 
its  worst  of  falls,  made  good  an  opening,  through  which  the 
messenger  of  repentance  and  of  peace  might  enter  in. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  lughest  point  of  all  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
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Fry,  that  she  was  not  spoiled  by  the  public  stage  on  which  she 
was  required  to  exhibit  herself,  and  by  the  flattery  which  she 
had  in  consequence  to  undergo.  A  continual  feeling  of  depend¬ 
ence  was  her  safety.  Retiring  to  her  closet,  and  testing  there 
the  condition  of  her  heart  by  a  most  rigid  law,  the  contamination 
contracted  elsewhere  rose  otF  at  once  and  left  her  purified  and 
invigorated  for  future  combats.  The  severity  with  which  she 
judged  herself,  and  the  contrition  which  she  has  occasionally  ex¬ 
pressed  in  her  Journal,  have  alarmed  the  editors,  lest  her  lan¬ 
guage  should  convey  an  unfavourable  impression  of  her  temper. 
Although  the  value  and  meaning  of  Mrs.  Fry’s  remarks  must 
be  understood  at  once  by  those  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  in 
which  she  wrote,  yet  no  excuse  is  wanted  for  the  amiable  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  editors.  The  fame  of  such  a  mother  is  not  only  an 
inheritance  but  a  trust.  And  what  an  evidence  have  they  pro¬ 
duced  !  ‘  Those  most  closely  connected  with  her,  in  the  nearest  and 
‘  the  most  familiar  relations  of  life,  can  unhesitatingly  bear  their 

*  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  they  never  saw  her  in  what  is  called 

*  a  pet,  or  heard  an  angry  or  passionate  expression  of  displeasure 

*  pass  from  her  lips.’  She  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
thoroughly  feminine — which  all  women  are  not : — and  her  woman’s 
heart  and  a  host  of  feminine  peculiarities  stood  by  her  to  the  last. 
Amidst  all  the  attention  paid  to  her,  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  late  King  of  Pmssia  (who  was  to  her  pretty  nearly  what  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  to  Allen)  down  to  the  humblest  penitent 
in  a  gaol  or  house  of  industry — she  remained  a  simple  unspoiled 
woman  ;  coaxing  her  own  children,  and  fondling  the  children  of 
other  people  with  *  the  gentlest  touch  ’  that  can  be  conceived ; 
over-indulgent  to  those  dependent  upon  her,  and  nervously  sen¬ 
sitive  upon  a  hundred  little  matters  of  ordinary  life,  which  sink 
into  utter  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  great  objects  to  which 
her  heart  and  higher  nature  had  been  raised.  These  were  points 
of  character  which  Quakerism  could  not  master :  and  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  them  only  makes  us  love  and  respect  Mrs.  Fry  the  more. 

William  Allen  and  Mrs.  Fry  are  great  examples.  We  have 
seen  them  walking  in  the  paths  of  usefulness  and  philanthropy 
with  the  simplicity  and  independence  of  private  persons,  but 
surrounded  by  a  brightness  as  visible  and  distinct  as  ever  fol¬ 
lowed  the  march  of  Ca;sar  with  an  army  or  ‘  a  senate  at  his 
*  heels.’  But  whilst  we  do  homage  to  the  suavity  and  energy 
of  their  individual  characters, — to  the  ability  with  which  they 
combined  new  elements  in  their  humane  experiments,  and  ar¬ 
rived  accordingly  at  new  and  admirable  results, — let  us  not 
forget  that,  as  in  more  ordinary  campaigns,  so  in  the  warfare 
against  ignorance  and  vice,  but  little  can  be  brought  to  pass 
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without  numbers,  without  organisation,  without  something  like 
an  army  disciplined  by  the  authority  and  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  its  leaders.  The  prophetical  sagacity  of  individuals  may  ori¬ 
ginate  the  first  idea ;  the  eloquence  of  individuals  may  clothe  it 
in  inspiring  words,  until  a  trumpet,  louder  far  than  what  was 
heard  at  Ronccsvalles,  awakes  the  nations  from  their  sleep. 
Such  |)crsons  arc  our  natural  leaders  on  all  great  •  questions ; 
their  names  become  identified  with  the  cause.  And  right  they 
should.  But  the  cause  never  could  have  triumphed  unless  it 
had  enlisted  numbers,  men  in  every  degree  fitted  for  the  several 
offices  assigned  to  them,  and  contented  to  take  their  place 
obscurely  in  the  ranks.  ‘  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  man- 
‘  sions,’  and  many  servants.  ‘  They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
*  and  wait.’  And,  in  this  way,  Quakerism  has  supplied  many 
humble  but  scarcely  less  useful  helpers,  pioneers  of  still  future 
victories,  diffusers  of  that  charitable  yet  persevering  spirit, 
by  which  prejudice  and  bigotry  are  certain  to  be  overcome 
in  the  end.  Witness  Hannali  Kilham,  a  Quaker  matron,  ven¬ 
turing  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
learn  on  the  spot  by  what  means  civilisation  can  be  best  in¬ 
troduced  among  them,  and  the  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  most 
effectually  stopped;  witness  her  relation,  Ann  Kilham,  from 
mere  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  posting  off  to  take  charge 
of  a  model  school  at  St.  Petersburg ;  witness  Daniel  AVlieelef, 
wandering  forth  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  on  a  voyage  of 
missionary  inspection ;  witness  Joseph  John  Gurney  silencing 
the  clamours  against  negro  emancipation  by  investigating  its 
results  on  a  personal  visit  to  the  West  Indies;  witness  the 
Aborigines  Committee,  who  have  undertaken  the  thankless 
office  of  shaming  their  fellow-countrymen  into  some  consideration 
for  those  evils,  which  the  wantonness  or  rapacity  of  British 
settlers  has  brought  down  upon  an  unhappy  and  unfriended 
portion  of  the  human  race.  Finally,  for  we  must  close,  witness 
the  late  exertions  of  the  Quakers  in  behalf  of  famine-smitten 
Ireland. 

Thank  God,  all  our  divisions,  with  their  bitterness  and  their 
folly,  disappeared  for  a  season  under  our  consternation  and  com¬ 
passion,  u))on  the  occasion  of  this  terrible  calamity  —  the  most 
fearful  visitation  of  modem  times :  But  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  their  numbers  and  their  means,  no  class  of  contributors  can 
compare  with  the  Quakers  for  the  munificence,  judiciousness, 
and  earnestness  of  their  bounty.  Money  has  been  a  small  part 
of  w’hat  they  have  given.  Leading  men  among  them  traversed 
the  country  from  place  to  place,  urging  the  bewildered  sufferers 
to  exertion,  personally  directing  the  efforts  for  relief,  instructing 
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committees  upon  practical  subjects,  and  carrying  succour  to 
wild  or  mountainous  regions,  into  which  traders  in  provisions 
had  not  penetrated,  or  from  which  they  kept  aloof.  Shrewd, 
sensible  reports,  from  clear-headed  practical  men,  spread  far  and 
wide  plain  details  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  famishing  country. 
One  of  the  best  books  upon  the  evils  of  Ireland  and  their  remedy, 
is  Jonathan  Pirn’s,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Dublin  Friends’ 
Relief  Committee.  It  was  their  appeals  which  first  roused  our 
brethren  in  America,  and,  by  so  doing,  led  the  way  to  those 
magnificent  contributions  which  constitute  the  most  honourable 
exhibition  of  national  sympathy  on  record.  We  cannot  resist 
adding,  that  up  to  the  present  moment  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  continuing  their  noble  oflSces  of  kindness  to  our 
starving  and  infected  emigrants  who  still  continue  flying,  in 
unusual  numbers  and  unusual  misery,  to  their  hospitable  shores. 
Liverpool  must  not  complain.  It  is  now  some  weeks  since  the 
Commission  at  New  York  had  lost  seven  doctors,  thirteen  over¬ 
seers,  and  two  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  by  the  contagion, 
besides  their  President  and  most  efficient  man.  The  American 
subscriptions  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  They  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust. 
By  an  uncostly  system  of  management,  the  funds  in  their  hands 
have  been  made  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
relief,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  apportionment  has  been  prompt 
and  unsectarian. 

It  is  from  such  facts  as  those  we  have  commented  upon,  that 
we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  Modem  Quakerism. 
Some  of  their  sectarian  peculiarities  are,  upon  their  own  show¬ 
ing,  incapable  of  reasonable  defence ;  but  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  judge  of  the  Quakers  by  their  lives,  will  come 
infallibly  to  the  conclusion,  that,  however  much  they  may  differ 
from  their  fellow-worshippers  in  the  outward  tokens  of  Christian 
fellowship,  they  are  distinguished  by  other  still  more  noticeable 
singularities  —  not  simply  by  their  blamelessness  and  neutral 
virtues,  but  by  being  men  of  purpose  and  of  action.  They  are 
singular  throughout  Christendom  for  the  characteristic  merit  of 
frankly  acting  upon  the  principles  they  profess,  and  for  having 
chosen,  for  their  great  principle  of  action,  one  worth  all  the 
rest  —  that  of  ‘  going  about  doing  good.’ 

Yet  the  Society  of  Friends  is  s.aid  to  be  disappearing  gra¬ 
dually  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  We  would  gladly 
think  that  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  both  by  the  world 
having  got  so  much  better,  that  Quakers  need  no  longer  be  very 
much  afraid  of  it,  and  also  by  Quakers  having  got  so  much 
wiser,  as  not  to  continue  standing  out  on  trifles.  We  have  drawn 
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nearer  to  each  other :  and  should  draw  nearer  still,  were  it  not 
for  the  merely  formal  things  in  their  Society.  Their  disci¬ 
pline  magnifies  the  importance  of  externals ;  their  ‘  minor  testi¬ 
monies,’  which  are  no  longer  needed  as  protections,  operate  as 
clogs,  and  obstacles,  and  snares.  Upon  these  subjects,  neither 
the  warnings  nor  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Fry  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  On  the  one  hand,  she  has  commemorated  many 
moments  of  unnecessary  suffering,  which  she  might  well  have 
spared  herself,  arising  out  of  the  passing  over  of  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family  into  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  other, 
she  found  her  own  ‘  spiritual  borders’  widely  extended  by  her 
more  general  religious  associations:  and  she  has  left  it  as  her  re¬ 
corded  opinion,  that  ‘  nothing  was  so  likely  to  cause  the  Society 
*  of  Friends  to  remain  a  living  and  spiritual  body,  as  its  being 
‘  willing  to  stand  open  to  improvement.^  This,  in  one  sense  — 
we  will  not  call  it  a  sectarian  sense  —  we  have  no  doubt  is 
true.  But,  there  is  another  form,  and  a  still  higher  one — which 
however  we  might  miss  for  a  time  both  the  Quaker  speech  and 
the  Quaker  bonnet — we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  their  desire  for 
improvement  taking ;  we  mean,  that  they  would  agree  to  break 
down  the  thin  partition  wall,  which  in  this  our  day  is  so  need¬ 
lessly  severing  them,  as  a  body,  from  many  Christian  brethren, 
with  whom  they  are  really  one  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


Art.  X. —  Twenty-four  Years  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  By 
Col.  J.  Anthony  King,  an  Officer  in  the  Army  of  the 
Bcpublic.  London :  1846. 

‘  ^^HE  first  element  of  the  social  union,  obedience  to  a  govern- 
‘  ment  of  some  sort,  has  not  been  found  an  easy  thing  to 
‘  establish  in  the  world.  Among  a  timid  and  spiritless  race, 

*  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  plains  of  tropical  countries, 
‘  passive  obedience  may  be  of  natural  growth ;  though  even  there 
‘  we  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  found  among  any  people 

*  with  whom  fatalism,  or  in  other  words,  submission  to  the  pres- 
‘  sure  of  circumstances  as  the  decree  of  God,  did  not  prevail  as 

*  a  religious  doctrine.  But  the  difficulty  of  inducing  a  brave 
‘  and  warlike  race  to  submit  their  individual  arbitrium  to  any 
‘  common  umpire,  has  always  been  felt  to  be  so  great,  that 
‘  nothing  short  of  supernatural  power  has  been  deemed  adequate 

*  to  overcome  it ;  and  such  tribes  have  always  assigned  to  the 
‘  first  institution  of  civil  society  a  divine  origin.  In  modem 
‘  Europe  itself,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  subdue 
‘  the  feudal  anarchy,  and  bring  the  whole  people  of  any  European 
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*  nation  into  subjection  to  government  (although  Christianity  in 

*  its  most  concentrated  form,  was  co-operating  with  all  its  in- 

*  fluences  in  the  work),  required  thrice  as  many  centuries  as 

*  have  elapsed  since  that  time. 

‘  Wherever  this  habitual  submission  to  law  and  government 

*  has  been  firmly  and  durably  established,  and  yet  the  vigour 

*  and  manliness  of  character  which  resisted  its  establishment 
^  have  been  in  any  degree  preserved,  certain  requisites  have 

*  existed ;  certain  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  of  which  the 
‘  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal.  First ;  there  has 

*  existed,  for  all  who  were  accounted  citizens, — for  all  who  were 

*  not  slaves,  kept  down  by  brute  force  —  a  system  of  educationy 

*  beginning  with  infancy  and  continued  through  life,  .of  which, 

*  whatever  else  it  might  include,  one  main  and  incessant  ingre- 

*  dient  was  restraining  discipline.  To  train  the  human  being 

*  in  the  habit,  and  thence  the  power,  of  subordinating  his  per- 

*  sonal  impulses  and  aims  to  what  were  considered  the  ends 

*  of  society ;  of  adhering,  against  all  temptation,  to  the  course 

*  of  conduct  which  those  ends  prescribed ;  of  controlling  in  him- 

*  self  all  those  feelings  which  were  liable  to  militate  against 
‘  those  ends,  and  encouraging  all  such  as  tended  towards  them ; 

*  this  was  the  purpose,  to  which  every  outward  motive  that  the 

*  authority  directing  the  system  coidd  command,  and  every 

*  inward  power  or  principle  which  its  knowledge  of  human 
‘  nature  enabled  it  to  evoke,  were  endeavoured  to  be  rendered 

*  instrumentak  And  whenever,  and  in  proportion  as  the  strict- 
‘ness  of  this  discipline  was  relaxed,  the  natural  tendency  of 

*  mankind  to  anarchy  re-asserted  itself ;  the  state  became  dis- 

*  organized  from  within ;  mutual  conflict  for  selfish  ends  neu- 

*  tralized  the  energies  which  were  required  to  keep  up  the 

*  contest  against  natural  causes  of  evil ;  and  the  nation,  after  a 

*  longer  or  briefer  interval  of  progressive  decline,  became  either 

*  the  slave  of  a  despotism,  or  the  prey  of  a  foreign  invader. 

‘  The  second  condition  of  permanent  political  society  has 

*  been  found  to  be,  the  existence,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the 

*  feeling  of  allegiance  or  loyalty.  This  feeling  may  vary  in  its 

*  objects,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  form  of  govem- 
‘  ment ;  but  whether  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  monarchy,  its  essence 

*  is  always  the  same ;  namely,  that  there  be  in  the  constitution 
‘  of  the  state  something  which  is  settled,  something  permanent, 

*  and  not  to  be  called  in  question ;  something  which,  by  general 
‘  agreement,  has  a  right  to  be  where  it  is,  and  to  be  secure 

*  against  disturbance,  whatever  else  may  change.  And  the 

*  necessity  of  this  may  easily  be  made  evident.  A  state  never 

*  is,  nor  until  mankind  are  vastly  improved  can  hope  to  be,  for 
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*  anv  long  time  exempt  from  internal  dissension ;  for  there 

*  neither  is  nor  has  ever  been  any  state  of  society  in  which 
‘  collisions  did  not  occur  between  the  immediate^interests  and 
‘  passions  of  powerful  sections  of  the  people.  What  then 

*  enables  society  to  weather  these  storms,  and  pass  through 
‘  turbulent  times  without  any  permanent  weakening  of  the  ties 
‘  which  hold  it  together  ?  Precisely  this  —  that  however  im- 
‘  portant  the  interests  about  which  men  fall  out,  the  conflict 
‘  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  of 

*  social  union  which  happens  to  exist ;  nor  threaten  large  por- 

*  tions  of  the  community  with  the  subversion  of  that  on  which 

*  they  have  built  their  caleulations,  and  with  which  their  hopes 

*  and  aims  have  become  identified.  But  when  the  questioning 
‘  of  these  fundamental  principles  is  (not  an  occasional  disease, 

‘  but)  the  habitual  condition  of  the  body  politic ;  and  when  all 
‘  the  violent  animosities  are  called  forth,  which  spring  naturally 
‘  from  such  a  situation,  the  state  is  virtually  in  a  position  of 
‘  civil  war ;  and  can  never  long  remain  free  from  it  in  act 
‘  and  fact. 

‘  The  third  essential  condition,  which  has  existed  in  all 

*  durable  political  societies,  is  a  strong  and  active  principle  of 

*  nationality.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  do  not  mean  a 
‘  senseless  antipathy  to  foreigners,  or  a  cherishing  of  absurd 

*  peculiarities  bwause  they  arc  national ;  or  a  refusal  to  adopt 
‘  what  has  been  found  good  by  other  countries.  In  all  these 

*  senses,  the  nations  which  have  had  the  strongest  national  spirit 
‘  have  had  the  least  nationality.  We  mean  a  principle  of  sym- 

*  pathy,  not  of  hostility ;  of  union,  not  of  separation.  We  mean 
‘  a  feeling  of  common  interest  among  those  who  live  under  the 
‘  same  government,  and  are  contained  within  the  same  natural 

*  or  historical  boundaries.  We  mean,  that  one  part  of  the 
‘  community  shall  not  consider  themselves  as  foreigners  to 
‘  another  part ;  that  they  shall  cherish  the  tie  which  holds  them 
‘  together ;  shall  feel  that  they  are  one  people,  that  their  lot  is 
‘  cast  together ;  that  evil  to  any  of  their  fellow  countiymen  is 

*  evil  to  themselves,  and  that  they  cannot  selfishly  free  them- 
‘  selves  from  their  share  of  any  common  inconvenience  by 
‘  severing  the  connexion.”  * 

These  remarks,  of  one  of  the  profoundcst  and  wisest  of 
modern  thinkers^  are  well  illustrated  by  the  present  situation  of 
the  confederate  states  which  constitute  the  vast  Argentine 


*  Jlill’s  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  599.  See  also  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy, 
b.  vi.  c.  '2,  ‘  How  subjection  to  civil  government  is  maintained.’ 
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Republic.  With  a  territory  of  which  the  British  islands  would 
be  a  subordinate  province,  with  a  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  finer 
climate  than  arc  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  parts  of  Europe ; 
with  means  of  transport  by  land  unim})eded  by  natural  obstacles, 
and  by  water  assisted  by  extraordinary  facilities ;  with  plains 
swarming  with  horses  and  cattle,  and  with  mountains  where 
mineral  riches  tempted  millions  of  British  capital  to  migrate 
from  the  safest  to  the  least  secure  of  governments,  —  with  all 
these  natural  advantages,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  poorer,  less 
populous,  and  less  civilised,  than  it  was  when  compressed  by 
the  ignorant  and  selfish  tyranny  of  Spain.  Under  the  Spanish 
rule  the  South  American  provinces  contained  a  population  of 
more  than  six  milhons  excluding  the  Indians,  a  population 
nearly  double  that  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
which  declared  their  sovereignty.  Thirty  years  of  independence 
made  those  colonies  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  civilised 
world.  Thirty  years  of  independence  leave  La  Plata  with  its 
plains  uncultivated,  its  mines  abandoned,  its  cities  half  ruined, 
defenceless,  and,  therefore,  constantly  the  victim  of  the  insolence 
and  injustice  of  foreigners,  and  at  home  oscillating  between 
anarchy  and  despotism. 

The  difference  between  the  fates  of  the  two  countries  is 
generally  accounted  for  by  the  existence  in  the  British  colonies 
of  long  habits  of  self-government,  and  the  absence  of  those 
habits  in  Spanish  America.  This,  however,  as  respects  Spanish 
America,  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  institutions  of  Spain 
both  at  home  and  in  her  colonies,  have  always  favoured  local 
self-government.  A  Spanish  village  is  a  little  republic  managing 
and  mismanaging  its  own  affairs  with  little  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  authorities.  With  respect  to  her  colonies, 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  mother- country  was  always  the 
fear  of  revolt.  She  knew  how  little  she  possessed  or  deserved 
their  affection,  and,  during  the  last  century,  her  notorious 
weakness  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  inspire  fear.  Her  object, 
therefore,  was  to  keep  her  dependencies  still  weaker  than 
herself,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  deprive  them  of  the  strength 
which  combination  would  have  given  to  them.  In  this  attempt 
she  was  assisted  by  nature.  They  were  scattered  over  a  whole 
hemisphere,  each  inhabited  district  a  mere  oasis  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  use  Mr.  jSIerivale’s  picturesque  language,  ‘  separated 
‘  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  deserts  of  ice  and  snow ;  by 
‘  ravines  compared  with  which  the  depth  of  our  Alpine  vallies 
‘  is  insignificant,  by  provinces  of  forest  or  by  hot  and  unhealthy 
*  jilains.’  Commerce,  and  even  intercourse,  between  district 
and  district  was  discomuged,  and,  indeed,  generally  prohibited. 
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Every  town,  and  in  many  provinces,  every  village,  was,  in 
its  internal  affairs,  a  separate  community,  subject  to  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  Spanish  official,  but  knowing  little  of  the  higher 
colonial  authorities,  and  still  less  of  those  of  Spain.  Of  mere 
local  government  there  was  probably  more  in  Spanish  than  in 
English  America. 

The  real  causes,  ultimate  and  proximate,  of  the  different 
fortunes  of  the  two  countries,  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Mill’s 
general  propositions.  Obedience  to  the  law  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  Anglo-American,  resistance  to  the  law,  that  of  the 
HisjMino- American.  And  the  obedience  of  the  one  and  the 
resistance  of  the  other  dc{)cnd  on  the  existence  in  the  one, 
and  the  absence  from  the  other,  of  tw’O  out  of  the  three  great 
requisites  which  he  lays  down  as  essential  to  civil  subordi¬ 
nation.  One  of  these  requisites,  the  possession  of  a  common 
object  of  veneration  and  affection,  was  enjoyed,  indeed,  by  the 
inliabitants  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  when,  in  1816, 
they  declared  their  independence,  as  fully  as  by  the  men  of 
New  England  in  1776.  They  were  as  much  attached  to  Catho¬ 
licism,  or  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  Catholicism,  as  the 
Bostonians  were  to  their  forms  of  Protestantism.  But  there 
the  resemblance  ends.  Not  that  we  imagine  their  agreeing  to 
recognise  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Home  would  of  itself 
constitute  a  sufficiently  centralising  object  or  ‘  fundamental 
*  principle  of  the  system  of  social  union,’  to  introduce  and  main¬ 
tain  in  the  present  state  of  those  countries  tliat  obedience  to 
government,  which  Mr.  Mill  justly  considers  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  of  social  union.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  in  how 
eminent  a  degree,  the  first  of  his  requisites,  education,  was 
possessed  by  the  Anglo-American  colonies.  At  the  time  of  the 
signature  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  they  were  probably 
the  best  educated  communities  in  the  world.  AVe  are  not 
speaking  of  the  higher  education,  that  which  produced  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson,  and  Hancock  and  Jay,  but  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  of  an  education  which,  in  Mr.  Mill’s  words,  trains 
the  hmnan  being  in  the  habit  and  thence  in  the  love  of 
subordinating  his  personal  impulses  to  the  ends  of  society. 
But,  in  1816,  the  Creole  and  mixed  population  of  La  Plata 
was  scarcely  better  educated  than  the  Indian.  The  principal 
habits  which  education  ought  to  impart,  are  intellectual  free¬ 
dom  and  moral  subordination.  The  Spanish  Americans  were 
trained  to  intellectual  slavery  and  moral  anarchy.  The  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition, 
produced  the  first.  The  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  were  the  mmn  causes  of  the  second.  They  acqiiired,  as  a 
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priesthood  always  strives  to  do,  the  monopoly  of  the  education 
of  their  flocks,  but  they  had  not  the  power,  nor  perhaps  the  will, 
to  teach  any  thing  beyond  the  routine  of  a  debasing  superstition. 
They  fettered  the  mind  and  left  the  will  unsubdued.  The  Jesuits, 
indeed,  introduced  into  their  missions  a  hot-house  civilisation, 
in  which  the  ruling  principle  was  obedience.  But  they  operated 
only  on  Indians,  and  their  well  disciplined  communities,  though 
secured  from  want,  and  never  disturbed  by  crime,  though 
apparently  free  from  all  the  checks  to  population,  moral  and 
physical,  never  kept  up  their  numbers,  imd  fell  to  pieces  the 
instant  they  were  touched  by  a  secular  hand.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception,  perhaps,  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  of  the  Indo-Portuguese, 
the  Creoles  and  mixed  races  of  Southern  Spanish  America 
were  in  every  sense  the  least  educated  commimities  claiming  to 
be  civilised  Christians. 

The  third  of  Mr.  Mill’s  requisites  —  a  feeling  of  sympathy, 
of  community  of  interests  and  of  fortunes  —  was  enjoyed  im¬ 
perfectly  by  the  Anglo-American  colonies  previously  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  independence ;  and  even  for  some 
years  afterwards.  The  New  Englanders  had  long  been  allied 
against  their  common  enemies,  the  Indians  and  the  French; 
but  the  mutual  relation  of  the  other  colonists  was  rather  that 
of  communities  connected  by  the  accident  of  a  common  sove¬ 
reign,  than  of  fellow  countrymen.  The  war,  indeed,  united 
them  for  a  time :  to  use  the  words  of  Washington  in  his  last 
address,  ‘  their  independence  was  the  work  of  joint  counsels 
*  and  joint  eflbrts,  of  common  dangers,  suflerings,  and  successes.’ 
But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed,  the  elements  which  it 
had  kept  together  recoiled.  State  began  to  legislate  against  state, 
and  to  pass  laws  inconsistent  with  the  treaties  and  the  obligations 
by  which  the  congress,  which  had  necessarily  acted  as  the  common 
organ,  had  bound  itself.  Disputes  began  about  boundaries,  often 
depending  on  inconsistent  grants,  and  false  notions  as  to  the 
configuration  of  the  country.  Force  was  threatened,  and  some¬ 
times  employed ;  and  the  confederacy  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  splitting  into  a  mere  geographical  abrogate  of  jealous,  and 
perhaps  hostile,  republics.  But  even  in  this  anarchical  period, 
when  the  union  of  the  states  was  weakest,  the  cohesion  in 
each  state  was  perfect.  No  town  or  district  ever  contemplated 
withdrawing  from  the  larger  community  of  which  it  was  a 
member.  It  might  disregai^  the  distant  congress,  but  remmned 
obedient  to  the  authorities  of  its  state.  And  when,  in  1788, 
the  energy  of  a  few  great  men,  and  the  good  sense  and  forbear¬ 
ance  of  the  people,  converted  the  loose  confederacy  of  1776 
into  a  real  union,  and  the  separate  states  into  provinces  of  one 
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republic,  the  loyalty  which  had  been  borne  to  the  state  was 
transferred  to  the  nation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
dissimilarity  of  interests,  and  the  real  dissimilarity  of  character 
in  the  western,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  states ;  not- 
witlistanding  the  Anglo-Americans  have  scattered  themselves 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  vast  continent  feel  themselves  more  thoroughly 
fellow  countrymen  than  the  communities  constituting  any  great 
European  state,  with  the  exception  of  France.  What  the  feeling 
of  nationality  can  do,  unaided  and  alone,  towards  establishing 
obedience  to  government,  France  will  probably  soon  enable  us 
to  know. 

In  Spanish  America  the  opposite  tendency  has  been  equally 
remarkable.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  characteristic  of  both 
the  races,  Sjianish  and  Indian,  of  which,  or  out  of  which,  the 
mixed  ix>pulation  of  Sj^anish  South  America  is  constituted. 
Like  the  Greek,  the  Spaniard  is  attached  rather  to  his  pro¬ 
vince  than  to  his  country.  He  is  a  Castilian,  an  Andalusian,  or 
a  Bisc.ayan;  and  the  Indians,  as  is  the  case  w'ith  all  savage 
tribes,  are  split  into  small  communities,  always  unfriendly, 
and  usually  at  war.  We  have  seen  that  this  proneness  to 
disunion  w’as  promoted  by  natural  obstacles  to  communication, 
and  by  the  policy  of  the  mother  country.  The  result  is  not 
ill  summed  up  by  Colonel  King.  He  says,  ‘that  during  the 

*  twenty-four  years  which  he  passed  in  the  country,  there 

*  existed  no  sympathy  of  feeling  or  action,  morally  or  politically, 

*  either  between  the  government  and  its  component  provinces, 

‘  or  between  the  provinces  one  with  another.  Each  petty 

*  governor  was  irresponsibly  supreme  in  his  province,  and 
‘  totally  unaccountable  to  any  other  authority ;  and  the  various 
‘  provinces  were  permitted  to  declare  and  wage  war  against  one 
‘  another,  as  in  the  case  of  Salta  and  Tuemnan,  without  the 
‘  intervention  of  a  word.  No  sufficient  political  unity  had  been 

*  effected,  and  no  political  head,  that  should  command  the 
‘  confidence  of  the  people,  established.’  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  anticipations  in  which  the  sanguine  friends  of  liberty 
and  civilisation  were  indulging  in  1824,  when  ^Mackintosh  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  London  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Independent  States  of  South  America,  have  been  so 
grievously  disappointed;  and  that  the  New  AVorld,  which  Can¬ 
ning  boasted  he  w'as  calling  into  existence,  has  not  yet  been 
found  to  answer  to  his  call,  or  indeed  to  have  yet  got  out  of 
chaos. 

We  have  thought  Colonel  King’s  book  worthy  of  a  review, 
not  for  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  or  the  personal  merits  of 
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the  author.  The  book  is  ill  written,  and  the  character  of  the 
writer  is  conanionplace  —  that  is  to  say,  commonplace  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  carelessness  with  which  he  submits  to  be  tossed  about 
from  danger  to  danger,  and  from  one  form  of  wretchedness 
to  another,  is  not  of  English  growth.  But  his  book,  though  of 
little  value  as  a  composition,  and,  we  suspect,  not  veiy  trust¬ 
worthy  as  a  personal  narrative,  is  instructive  as  a  picture,  and, 
we  believe,  as  far  as  the  author’s  means  of  observation  extended, 
a  faithful  picture,  of  a  country,  of  which  we  ought  to  know  much, 
and  actually  know  very’  little. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  vast  territory  drained  by  the  rivers 
which  unite  in  the  Plata,  depend  for  their  manufactures  on 
Europe  or  on  the  United  States.  At  present,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  until  we  chose  to  throw  away  our  commerce 
with  them,  they  have  shown  a  preference  for  English  goods. 
Out  of  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
portations  into  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1836  (the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  seen  returns),  twenty- three  millions, 
or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  consisted  of  British  goods. 
If  the  country  had  remained  tolerably  tranquil,  and  we  had  not 
been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  it,  of  which  neither  the  origin 
nor  the  continuance  has  been  yet  fully  explained,  that  commerce 
might  by  this  time  have  been  doubled.  Monte  Video,  more  than 
eighty  miles  nearer  to  the  sea,  with  a  far  better  harbour  and  a 
more  civilised  and  more  friendly  population  than  Buenos  Ayres, 
offers  stills  greater  commercial  advantages.  And  Paraguay  wants 
nothing  but  our  recognition  to  lie  a  more  important  state  than 
the  whole  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Banda  Oriental  united. 
As  an  independent  government,’  and  it  is  and  has  long  been 
independent  de  facto,  it  would,  of  course,  have  a  right  to  claim 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Parana,  or,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called,  the  Paraguay,  from  its  capital,  Assuncion,  to  the  Plata 
and  to  the  sea.  And  we  trust  that  no  British  minister  will 
allow  this  claim  to  be  resisted  by  the  governments  wluch  occupy 
the  lower  banks  of  the  stream.  We  should  then  have  a  friendly 
jwrt  in  the  centre  of  the  South  American  continent. 

The  opening  of  Colonel  King’s  autobiography  is  character¬ 
istic  :  — 

‘  In  the  year  1817,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  I  left  my  native 
city.  New  York,  and,  without  a  dollar  in  my  purse,  took  passage  for 
Norfolk.  Arrived  there,  by  the  sale  of  a  pocket  knife,  I  obtained 
food ;  and  strolling  along  the  wharfs,  found  a  vessel  bound  to  Balti¬ 
more.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Pitcher.  lie  obtained  for  me  shipping  papers  on  board  the  brig 
Wycoona,  received  my  advance  money,  and  gave  me  as  an  outfit  two 
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shirts.  Where  the  vessel  was  bound  to  I  neither  knew  nor  inquired.’ 

(P.3.) 

The  vessel  was  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  its  arrival 
King  was  put  ashore  as  unfit  for  naval  service.  After  sup¬ 
porting  himself  for  a  few  months  as  shop-boy  to  a  perfumer,  he 
obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  federal  army  of  the  Aigentine 
Republic,  and  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  General  Ramirez, 
called  by  him  Ramarez,  the  governor  of  the  province,  or,  as  it 
called  itself,  the  state  of  Entre  Rios. 

He  finds  General  Ramirez  marching  against  Artigas,  who, 
at  that  time,  claimed  the  title  of  chief  of  the  independent  state 
of  Banda  Oriental. 

Of  Artigas  Mr.  King  tells  little,  and  that  little  is  incorrect. 
As  his  influence  on  the  fortunes  both  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of 
Banda  Oriental  *  has  left  permanent  consequences,  we  will  add 
something  to  !Mr.  King’s  meagre  notice.  He  was  bom  in  1766, 
in  Monte  Video,  the  son  of  Don  Martin  Artigas,  a  considerable 
landed  proprietor.  In  early  life  he  joined  the  smuj^lers  whom 
the  anti-commercial  legislation  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  long  line  of  frontier  separating  their  possessions. 
Nothing  seems  to  bmtalise  men  more  than  the  attempt  to 
repress,  by  severe  punishment,  conduct  which  appears  to  them 
innocent.  Smugglers  and  poachers  have  always  been  violent ; 
and  the  cmelty  of  the  South  American  government,  operating 
on  a  semi-barbarous,  and,  as  we  now  find,  a  bold  population, 
made  the  contrabandistas  a  species  of  banditti.  Artigas  had 
great  qualities,  bodily  and  mental.  His  strength  and  dexterity, 
his  courage  and  his  skill,  were  all  remarkable,  and  he  soon  was 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  mffians  who  infested  the  northern 
border  of  La  Plata.  The  viceroy  adopted  a  plan  familiar  to  the 
Spanish  authorities.  He  offered  Artigas  pardon,  a  large  salary, 
and  rank,  if  he  would  enter  the  service  of  the  government. 
Artigas  accepted,  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  border, 
tura^  his  whole  force,  without  mercy,  against  his  old  associates, 
and  gave  to  the  country  which  had  been  confided  to  him  security 
which  it  had  never  enjoyed  before.  When  Buenos  Ayres  began 
the  war  of  independence  in  1810,  Artigas  was  for  some  time 
the  principal  support  of  the  Spanish  cause.  In  1811,  he  sud¬ 
denly  turned  patriot,  and  assisted  the  Buenos  Ayres  force,  which 
was  attempting  to  revolutionise  Banda  Oriental,  and  gained  for 
it  the  battle  of  Las  Piedras,  under  the  walls  of  Monte  Video. 


*  Accurately,  we  ought  to  say  The  Banda  Oriental.  Banda 
Oriental  means  Eastern  Bank.  The  political  designation  of  the 
country  is  The  Republic  of  the  Uruguay. 
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The  contest  between  the  Spanish  and  revolutionary  forces 
was  long;  and  the  Emperor  Pedro  found  in  it  a  pretext  for 
adding  a  new  province  to  an  empire  already  inconveniently  and 
dangerously  large.  He  av^ed  himself  of  the  dangerous  principle 
which  Mr.  Canning  is  guilty  of  having,  in  the  great  case  of  Greece 
V.  Turkey,  introduced  into  international  law,  that  a  third  power 
has  a  right  to  say  to  two  independent  states,  or  to  two  parties  in 
an  independent  state,  ‘  Your  quarrels  are  inconvenient  to  me, 

*  they  hurt  my  trade,  and  set  a  bad  example  to  my  subjects ;  it  is 

*  my  duty,  and  therefore  my  right,  to  put  an  end  to  them.’  And 
the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  effect  this,  was  to  incorporate 
Banda  Oriental  with  Brazil.  He  invaded  it  with  what  in  those 
countries  is  a  considerable  army,  about  8000  men.  The  Buenos 
Ayres  troops  retired,  but  Artigas  declared  Banda  Oriental  to 
be  an  independent  state,  and  himself  to  be  its  chief ;  and  though 
the  Brazilians  forced  their  entrance  into  Monte  Video  in  the 
beginning  of  1817,  he  prevented  their  authority  from  being 
recognised  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  His  assumption 
of  independence  irritated  Buenos  Ayres,  and  before  the  time 
of  Mr.  King’s  Narrative  he  was  twice  attacked  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  troops  and  repelled  them.  We  now  insert  Mr.  King’s 
version,  which  is  a  mere  tissue  of  errors  and  misrepresentations ; 
believed  by  him,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  without  inquiry :  — 

‘  This  Artigas,  famous  alike  for  his  cruelty  and  his  bravery,  was 
the  first  man  who  raised  the  brand  of  discord  in  the  new  republic. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Entre  Rios,  and,  instigated  by  the  Spaniards, 
set  on  foot  a  rebellion  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  His  influence  and  disaflection  after  a  short  time  extended  over 
his  own  province,  together  with  Corrientes,  Missiones,  and  a  part  of 
the  Banda  Oriental ;  the  latter  of  which,  though  not  a  province  of  the 
Argentine,  received  the  sympathies  of  that  country,  and  was  almost 
considered  as  a  part  of  their  own  territory. 

‘  Having  raised  an  army,  and  taken  a  position  on  the  western  bor¬ 
der  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  he  bade  defiance  to  the  Supreme  Director 
of  the  Argentine ;  and  it  was  to  suppress  this  revolt  that  Ramarez 
was  order^to  move.’  (P.  12.) 

Artigas  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle.  He 
took  refuge  in  Paraguay,  and  met  with  the  usual  fate  of 
those  who  trusted  to  the  hospitality  of  Francia.  He  was  de¬ 
tained  there  till  his  death,  about  the  year  1826.  We  have  said 
that  the  conduct  of  Artigas  left  permanent  consequences.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  if  he  had  not  lived,  Banda  Oriental  would 
now  be  a  portion  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  or  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  He  first  declared  its  independence.  For  many  years 
he  supported  it  against  the  Spanish  party  within,  and  the 
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attacks  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  from  without ;  and  though 
at  his  death  the  town  of  Monte  Video  was  still  held  by  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  garrison,  two  years  afterwards  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil, 
by  the  treaty  of  1828,  declared  Banda  Oriental  to  be  ‘a  free 
‘  state.  Independent  of  all  and  every  other  nation,  under  the 
*  form  of  government  which  it  may  judge  most  convenient.’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  independence  which  he  gave 
to  his  country,  if  it  can  be  preserved,  is  beneficial  to  Europe.  If 
both  banks  of  the  Plata  were  in  the  hands  of  one  sovereign,  and 
that  sovereign  felt  the  dislike  of  European  intercourse,  which 
has  characterised  many  of  the  American  rulers,  and  few  of  them 
more  than  the  present  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosas,  he  might 
seriously  impede  our  trade  with  the  interior.  And  if  Monte 
Video  were  under  the  power  of  Brazil,  it  is  probable  that  the 
jealousy  of  Rio  Janeiro  would  lead  that  government  to  cramp 
the  conunerce  of  the  Plata.  The  independence  of  Banda  Ori¬ 
ental  is,  we  repeat,  the  best  arrangement  for  us.  But  whether 
it  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  that  country  itself,  is  a  question 
still  undecided.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  best  fate  for  Banda 
Oriental,  up  to  the  present  time,  would  have  been  to  be  a 
member  of  the  comparatively  tranquil  empire  of  Brazil  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  races,  however,  do  not  easily  amalgamate ;  and 
in  this  case  there  was  a  mutual  hostility  of  centuries.  But  the 
Argentine  Republic,  with  its  chronic  civil  war,  would  have  been 
a  still  worse  associate.  On  the  other  hand,  independence  has 
not  saved  Banda  Oriental  from  civil  war,  and  has  ex|X)sed  her 
to  the  attacks  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  the  fatal  friendship  of 
France.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  induced  to  think,  that  as  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,  incorporation  with 
Brazil  would  have  been  the  least  objectionable  of  three  alter¬ 
natives  —  all  very  undesirable ;  and  that  the  courage,  and  per¬ 
severance,  and  self-devotion  of  Artigas,  have  only  added  one 
more  to  the  instances  of  perversely  misdirected  heroism  with 
which  the  annals  of  Spain  and  of  Spanish  colonics  abound. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Artigas,  Mr.  King  had  a  further 
specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  w.os  engaged. 
His  commander.  General  Ramirez,  Informed  his  troops  that  they 
were  to  march  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  order  to  overthrow  Puy- 
rhetlon  (called  by  Mr.  King  Pursedon),  the  supreme  director  of 
the  republic  —  the  defender  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1807  —  the 
man  from  whom  King,  a  few  months  before,  had  received  his 
commission.  In  Spanish  America  the  immediate  and  subordi¬ 
nate  authority,  the  species  infima  of  power,  has  always  the 
best  chance  of  obtaining  obedience.  No  remonstrance  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  the  troops  —  no  opposition  is  offered  to 
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their  march  —  and  as  soon  as  they  approached  the  capital,  Puy- 
rhedon  fled  to  Monte  Video.  Who  succeeded  him  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  inquire,  for  many  of  the  supreme  directors  held 
office  only  for  months,  or  even  weeks. 

He  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  service,  for 
in  these  countries  to  support  the  existing  authority  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  attack  it.  Pejor  cst  conditio  possidentis. 
The  three  days  of  leave,  which  he  had  obtained  on  entering 
Buenos  Ayres  were,  he  says  — 

—  ‘  not  yet  expired,  when  General  Ramarez  received  orders  to  move 
forthwith  against  General  Carrere,  who  was  then  on  his  route  to 
Chili,  with  the  view  of  revolutionising  that  country ;  and  we  were 
soon  once  more  on  the  move  over  the  pampas,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
march  of  about  two  hundred  leagues  before  us. 

‘  Carrere  was  a  native  of  Chili,  of  high  family  —  a  family  that  had 
been  supplanted  in  its  authority  by  the  family  of  O’Higgins.  Two  of 
the  General’s  brothers  had  some  years  before  been  shot  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Mendoza,  in  the  Argentine,  for  what  cause  I  know  not,  and 
the  one  now  on  his  march  to  his  native  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  what  he  considered  his  family  right,  had,  a  short  time 
previously,  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  on  his  return  from  the  United 
States ;  and,  with  plenty  of  funds,  began  gathering  an  army  of  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Cordilleras  into 
Chili.  This  movement  of  Carrere  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
felt  called  upon  to  check,  and  it  was  for  that  object  that  the  division 
under  Ramarez  was  ordered  to  march.’  (P.  22.) 

As  is  usuallj'  the  case  in  Mr.  King’s  accounts  of  any  events 
which  he  has  not  witnessed  himself,  the  greater  part  of  this 
statement  as  to  the  Carrera  family  is  incorrect.  The  three 
brothers  and  their  sister,  a  woman  of  remarkable  talents  and 
beauty,  certainly  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Chili. 
So  much  is  true.  But  they  were  the  supplanters,  not  the  sup¬ 
planted.  The  junta  which,  on  the  18th  of  Sept.  1810,  super¬ 
seded  the  authorities  of  St.  lago,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all 
the  provinces  of  Chili,  was,  perhajjs,  the  wisest  and  most  mode¬ 
rate  of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  Spanish  America.  It 
was  the  creation  of  the  aristocracy  and  middle  classes,  not  of 
the  populace ;  and  its  errors  were  on  the  side  of  moderation.  It 
acknowledged  Ferdinand  VII.  —  it  retained  the  Spaniards  not 
merely  as  fellow  citizens,  but  in  the  offices  and  places  of  trust 
of  which  it  found  them  possessed.  It  summoned  a  congress 
which  enacted  freedom  of  trade,  salaried  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
lubited  their  taking  dues  or  offerings  from  their  parishioners;  and 
was  the  first  of  the  governments  of  America  which  provided  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  Against  this  junta  and  con- 
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gress  the  Carrcms  rose,  inflamed  the  anti- Spaniard  and  anarchical 
feelings  of  the  rabble,  and  seduced  the  army  —  as  any  one  who 
is  wicked  enough  may  always  do  in  revolutionary  times  —  dis¬ 
solved  the  congress,  and  divided  between  themselves  the  supreme 
militarj'  and  civil  powers.  The  authority  of  Spain  was  now 
thrown  off;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  about  a 
year  after  this  revolution.  Chili  was  invaded  by  a  force  despatched 
by  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  Carrera  government  was  oppres¬ 
sive  and  unsuccessful.  It  was  overthrown  in  1813;  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  entrusted  to  O’Higgins,  one  of  the  most 
estimable  of  the  American  leaders ;  and  the  supreme  director¬ 
ship  to  Don  Francisco  Lastra.  During  his  presidence,  a  treaty 
was  made  between  the  viceroy  of  Peru  and  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Chili,  through  the  mediation  of  Captain  Hillyard, 
K.  N.,  on  the  basis  that  Chili  should  return  to  its  allegiance, 
but  retain  its  free  trade  and  its  internal  administration,  in 
short,  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  Spain,  but  virtually  retain 
its  independence.  To  oppose  this  treaty,  which  gave  to  Chili, 
with  peace,  all  that  it  could  have  acquired  by  war,  the  Carreras 
raised  the  populace  of  St.  lago,  deposed  Lastra,  and  again 
usurped  the  government. 

With  a  folly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Chilenos,  but  less  apparent, 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  refused  his  ratification,  again  invaded  the 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  re-conquered  it; 
drove  into  exile  both  O’Higgins  and  the  Carreras;  and  re¬ 
mained  absolute  master  until  1817.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
year,  a  force  from  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of  San 
^lartin  and  O’Higgins,  crossed  the  Andes  from  Mendoza,  by 
the  pass  so  well  described  by  Sir  Francis  Head;  and  after  a 
long  and,  more  than  once,  doubtful  struggle,  the  Spanish  troops 
were  driven  out.  The  two  younger  Carreras  were  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  territory  when  the  army  of  San  jMartin  left  it.  They 
were  known  to  be  the  personal  enemies  of  the  new  supreme 
director,  O’Higgins.  Twice  they  had  overthrown  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  established  governments.  It  was  thought  likely 
that  they  would  make  a  third  attempt.  They  were  seized, 
tried  on  some  frivolous  accusation,  and  executed  at  Mendoza 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1818,  a  few  days  after  San  Martin  had 
secured  the  independence  of  Chili  by  the  victory  of  Maypo. 
The  elder  brother,  the  Carrere  of  Mr.  King,  collected  an  ir¬ 
regular  force,  many  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  Indians, 
and  menaced  not,  as  Mr.  King  tells  the  story,  the  government  of 
Chili,  but  that  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  against  this  force, 
and  in  defence  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  not  of  that 
of  Chili,  that  General  Ramirez  was  marching. 
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They  found  Carrera  posted  in  the  town  of  San  Luis,  the 
capital  of  the  vast  province  of  that  name.  A  capital  so  little 
resembling  a  town,  that  Sir  Francis  Head,  when  he  first  reached 
it,  asked  how  far  he  was  from  it,  and  was  told  that  he  was  in 
the  middle  of  it. 

The  wild  habits  of  a  semi-savage  life,  the  constant  dangers 
from  hostile  Indians,  and  from  accidents,  the  general  reckless¬ 
ness  of  uncultivated  minds,  and  perhaps  the  high  bodily  health 
and  firmness  of  nerve  produced  by  constant  temperance,  ex¬ 
posure,  and  activity,  have  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pampas  an  indifference  to  danger,  at  least  to  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  not  to  be  found  among  much  better 
disciplined  troops.  Like  the  Irish,  they  seem  impelled  by  a  love 
of  the  excitement  of  fighting,  and  when  this  animal  passion  is 
aided  by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  by  the  hatred  which  every 
town  and  even  village  in  South  America  cherishes  against  every 
other  town  and  village,  they  attack  their  opponents  as  soon  as 
they  sec  them,  often  without  knowing  what  is  the  cause  of 
quarrel,  or  what  are  the  chances  of  success.  In  the  present 
case  the  force  of  Carrera  was  supei'ior  in  numbers  and  in  posi¬ 
tion.  That  of  Ramirez,  however,  though  men  and  horses  were 
exhausted  by  a  long  march,  instantly  attacked.  After  a  severe 
contest  they  were  repulsed,  and  retired  to  a  position  about  two 
miles  from  the  town.  Here,  in  a  few  hours,  they  were  attacked 
in  their  turn  by  Carrci*a,  broken,  and  after  losing  nearly  half 
their  numbers,  those  who  escaped  the  battle  and  the  pursuit 
rallied  and  bivouacked  on  the  plain,  about  five  miles  further  on 
their  retreat.  They  were  again  attacked  during  the  night,  and 
dispereed ;  Villa  de  los  Ranchos,  a  town  some  marches  distant 
on  the  road  to  Buenos  Ayres,  being  the  point  of  rendezvous. 
By  the  time  that  they  had  collected  together  again,  to  the 
number  of  about  700  almost  famished  and  dying  men,  they 
learned  from  a  caravan  of  traders  the  characteristic  fact,  that 
General  Echague,  whom  they  had  left  in  command  of  their 
reserve,  had  gone  over  with  his  troops  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  was  then  halting  at  Los  Ranchos,  on  his  march  to  hem 
them  in  between  his  own  force  and  that  of  Carrera. 

‘  Our  first  step  was  to  secure  the  carts  of  the  caravan,  which  were 
about  thirty  in  number,  and  very  large.  Of  these  we  formed  a  bar¬ 
ricade,  leaving  a  hollow  square,  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat,  if 
driven  to  such  a  necessity.  Three  or  four  of  the  bullocks  by  which 
the  carts  had  been  drawn  furnished  a  meal  for  our  almost  starving 
company;  and  before  Echagua  was  aware  of  our  position,  we  were 
greatly  improved  in  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  a  foraging  party  from  Echagua  rode  within  half  a 
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mile  of  us ;  and,  after  a  moment’s  halt,  wheeled,  and  returned  to  the 
Villa  on  a  full  gallop.  They  had  discovered  us ;  and  at  nine  o’clock 
we  heard  the  long-expected  clarion  of  the  traitor.  Our  little  comple¬ 
ment  of  seven  hundred  men  were  drawn  up  outside  of  our  barricade, 
to  oppose  a  force  of  near  three  thousand. 

‘  Our  ammunition  was  soon  nearly  exhausted,  and,  after  the  first 
show  of  resistance,  we  took  shelter  within  the  enclosure  of  our  breast¬ 
work.  Here,  from  loopholes  cut  through  the  bottoms  of  the  carts, 
which  had  been  placed  upon  their  sides,  we  poured  such  a  well- 
directed  fire,  that  our  assailants  found  it  prudent  to  retire  beyond  the 
range  of  our  guns.  They  had  secured  the  remaining  bullocks  be¬ 
longing  to  the  caravan,  and  sat  down  at  a  short  distance,  determined 
to  starve  us  to  death.  Thus  imprisoned,  we  remained  all  that  day 
and  the  following  night  without  food  or  drink.  The  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  were  extreme ;  and  early  next  morning  a  council  w'as  called, 
at  which  it  was  proposetl  that  we  should  send  a  flag  of  truce,  with  an 
offer  of  capitulation.  Tlie  proposition  was  at  first  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  ;  but  the  cries  of  our  companions,  begging,  with  their  dying 
gasp,  for  “Water!  water!”  wrought  upon  the  hearts  of  our  most 
determined  men,  and  we  at  last  reluctantly  consented.  Captain 
Boedo  was  selected  as  our  messenger,  and  he  left  the  breastwork  just 
as  a  large  body  of  Echagua’s  troops  had  commenced  a  movement 
towards  us.  Seeing  the  flag,  they  halted  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  yards.  Boedo  met  them,  delivered  his  message,  and  was 
instantly  brought  out  in  front  of  their  column,  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  him,  and  he  was  shot  before  our  eyes !  This  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  headlong  assault.  Our  companions  fought  with  such 
desperation  and  slaughter,  that  our  enemies  were  once  more  forced  to 
retire,  and  with  them,  to  our  astonishment,  some  forty  of  our  own 
men  rushed  from  the  enclosure,  and  attempted  to  cover  their  desertion 
in  the  general  retreat ;  few,  however,  accomplished  their  design,  for 
they  were  a  close  mark,  and  the  carbines  of  our  indignant  troops 
brought  many  of  them  to  a  disgraceful  death.  Another  council  was 
now  called :  the  sufferings  of  tlie  whole  body  had  become  intense ; 
ofiicers  and  men  had  l)ecome  perfectly  desperate,  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  rather  than  stay  there,  dying  inch  by  inch,  we  would  make  a 
sortie,  and  fall  upon  the  sabres  of  our  enemy.  General  Ramarez,  the 
good,  the  brave  man,  was  alone  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 
“  Gladl}',”  said  he,  “  would  I  give  my  own  life  as  a  hostage  for  such 
gallant  fellows,  would  such  an  act  appease  yon  bloody  monster.” 
His  words  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  the  discovery  that  our 
barricade  was  on  fire,  whether  by  accident  or  design  I  know  not,  but 
the  flames  rose  and  crackled  so  fiercely  among  the  dry  timbers  and 
wood-work  of  the  carts,  that  to  stay  them  was  impossible.  The  whole 
body  “rushed  forth,  and  in  an  instant  w6  were  fighting  for  life  on 
every  hand,  the  enemy  having  completely  hemmed  us  in,  in  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  During  the  fray  I  received  a  blow  upon  my  breast 
from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket,  which  fractured  my  ribs,  and  felled 
me  to  the  ground.  In  attempting  to  rise,  I  was  instantly  seized  by 
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two  men,  and,  on  looking  about  me,  I  discovered  several  of  our  friends 
prisoners  like  myself,  and  among  them  General  Ramarez. 

‘  The  fight  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  yet  the  ground  was  strewn 
about  me  with  the  dead  and  dying,  for  so  long  as  a  man  had  been 
found  in  the  attitude  of  resistance,  he  was  put  to  the  sword.  Poor 
Ramarez  !  his  fate  we  all  knew.  No  eeremony  was  required  by  these 
butchers ;  and  without  trial,  or  even  the  calling  of  a  council,  to  give 
bis  death  the  colour  of  an  execution,  as  soon  as  the  skirmish  was 
over,  he  was  led  before  the  little  remnant  of  his  own  army,  his  arms 
pinioned,  a  guard  at  his  side,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  following  in  his 
rear.  No  word  was  spoken  ;  but  as  the  brave  man  knelt  before  his 
murderers,  he  cast  upon  me  a  long,  an  earnest  look,  which  1  shall 
never  forget,  and  at  the  next  instant  fell  dead  before  me.  The  head 
was  severed  from  his  body  on  the  spot,  and  sent  as  a  trophy  through 
the  seditious  towns  of  the  republic.’  (P.  30.) 

►So  far  we  have  followed  step  by  step  the  progress  of  Mr. 
King,  as  his  individual  story  produces  a  more  distinct  picture 
of  the  strange  itcople  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  than  could 
be  given  by  any  general  statement.  But  the  monotonous 
exhibition  of  treason,  treachery,  cruelty,  and  selfishness,  w’ould 
tire  our  readers.  They  will,  probably,  be  satisfied  by  being 
told  that  Carrera  was  soon  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1820,  defeated  by  the  governor  of  Mendoza,  and 
shot  on  the  spot  where  his  brothers  had  been  executed  two  years 
before;  that  ^Ir.  King  was  released  by  a  party  of  his  ow'n 
friends,  under  the  command  of  General  Bustos,  again  captured, 
again  set  free,  and  ultimately  found  his  way  to  San  Juan,  the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera. 

After  remaining  at  San  Juan  for  some  weeks,  he  w’as  arrested, 
in  consequence,  as  he  tells  us,  of  his  having  on  a  trial  given  evi¬ 
dence  unfavourable  to  a  friend  of  the  governor. 

‘At  the  end  of  a  month,’  (says  Mr. King)  ‘  the  officer  of  the  guard 
entered  my  cell,  and  told  me  that  the  governor  had  sent  for  me.  This 
was  the  first  person  with  whom  I  had  spoken  since  my  incarceration. 

‘  The  governor  spoke  to  me  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  which  persuaded 
me  that  1  hud  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  raised  my  hopes  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  liberation.  There  were  many  persons  in  the  hall  at  the  time 
engaged  with  the  governor  on  business,  and  I  stood  apart,  waiting 
his  leisure.  Others  came  and  tvent ;  until,  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
being  for  the  first  time  unoccupied,  he  arose,  and  said,  “  Be  kind 
“  enough  to  follow  me.”  I  obeyed  ;  and  he  led  me,  without  speaking 
another  word,  to  the  Cared,  or  underground  prison,  connected  with 
the  building  in  which  we  then  were ;  and,  calling  an  officer  of  the 
guard,  said  to  him,  “  Take  charge  of  this  man.  You  have  your  orders.” 

‘  My  heart  fell ;  for  1  well  knew  that  in  these  cells  were  confined 
none  but  prisoners  of  state,  few  of  whom  ever  quitted  their  incarcera- 
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tion  but  to  meet  an  execution  in  the  prison-yard.  Thus  confined, 
the  prisoner  awaits  in  solitude  the  decision  of  a  despot.  From  day 
to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  jwrhaps  for  months,  he  may  remain ;  and 
when  at  length  an  oflicer  enters  the  prison-house,  holding  a  sealed 
packet  in  his  hand,  and  invites  the  prisoner  forth,  none  know  its  con* 
tents  until  the  parties  have  reached  the  yard.  Here  the  packet  is 
opened :  if  it  direct  his  release,  he  is  set  at  liberty ;  if  it  command 
his  death,  he  is  immediately  shot.  I  was  at  once  placed  in  a  cell, 
entro  porfo  (or  between  two  doors).  My  cell  being  about  four  feet 
wide,  by  twelve  in  length,  with  a  small  grating  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
over  one  of  the  doors,  through  which  1  could  see  in  the  distance  the 
snow-clad  summits  of  the  Cordilleras ;  and  a  corresponding  grating  at 
the  opposite  end,  from  which  I  could  see  only  the  tops  of  the  orange- 
trees  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  with  their  golden  fruit  flashing  in  the 
sun-light.’  (P.  58.) 

From  this  confinement  he  was  released  by  accepting  the  offer 
of  a  commission  in  a  force  which  General  Urdeminia,  a  Peru¬ 
vian,  was  raising  in  the  republic  of  Salta  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  independent  party  in  Upper  Peru. 

There  is  throughout  ^Ir.  King’s  work  such  an  absence  of 
dates,  such  a  misplacing  of  events,  such  a  confusion  of  names, 
and  such  an  ignorance  of  all  facts  beyond  his  own  observation, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  periods  the  incidents  of  which 
we  have  now  to  give  a  sketch  occurred.  The  following  dates, 
however,  may  assist  the  reader.  lie  appears  to  have  l)een 
released  not  long  before  Bolivar  entered  Peru,  which  he  did  on 
the  1st  of  Sept.  1823.  The  Iloyalist  eommander  in  Potosi  at 
that  time,  was  Olaueta  (called  by  him  Olanietta).  He  main¬ 
tained  himself  for  a  few  months  after  La  Serna,  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  with  his  whole  remaining  forces,  had  surrendered  at 
Azacucho,  and  was  killed  in  or  about  April,  1825.  The  author’s 
marriage,  which  closed  his  military  life,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  1829.  (P.  216.)  Mr.  King’s  services  in  sup|X)rt  of  the 
independent  cause  in  Peru,  aj)pear,  therefore,  to  have  taken 
plac";  in  the  years  1823  and  1824.  His  subsequent  adventures 
between  1824  and  1829. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Peru,  though  the  part  of  America  least 
accessible  from  Europe,  was  that  in  which  Spain  longest  pre¬ 
served  her  authority.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Koyalist  forces  would  have  been  subdued  if  they  had 
not  been  attacked  first  from  Chili  by  San  Martin,  and  after¬ 
wards  from  Columbia  by  Bolivai*.  The  Peruvian  insurrection 
was  easily  put  down.  This  was  probably  owing  in  part  to  the 
low  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Creole  population  of 
Peru,  partly  to  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  Indians,  who  from 
the  first  conquest  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  and  arc 
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still  more  oppressed  by  the  Creoles  in  Peru  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  and  partly  to  the  great  civil 
and  military  talents  of  the  Spanish  commanders.  La  Serna, 
Canterac,  and  Valdez  Avould  have  done  honour  to  any  service.  5 
But  the  great  support  of  the  Spanish  cause  was  the  difficulty 
of  the  country.  Peru  is  intersected,  from  north  to  south,  by  two 
vast  chains  of  mountains,  sometimes  approaching  between  100 
miles  of  one  another,  sometimes  separated  by  an  interval  of  500. 
It  is  divided,  therefore,  into  three  great  districts ;  that  beyond 
the  eastern  chain,  generally  calletl  the  Montana ;  that  between 
the  two  chains,  generally  called  the  Puna ;  and  that  between 
the  western  chain  and  the  sea,  called  the  Valles. 

The  country  that  lies  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
and  Brazil,  is  covered  by  primajval  forests,  impenetrable  to  any 
but  the  unsubdued  savage  tribes  by  which  they  are  tenanted,  so 
far  as  they  are  tenanted  by  man.  That  between  the  two  chains 
is  a  chaos  of  mountains,  consisting  principally  of  table  lands  of 
from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  high,  intersected  by  ravines  4000  or 
often  5000  feet  deep,  and  concealing  vallics  of  great  fertility,  but 
without  any  communications  except  paths,  impassable  even  by 
mules. 

The  third  district,  the  Valles,  extends  along  the  coast  for 
about  1700  miles,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  seven  miles  to  fifty. 
It  is  unrefreshed  by  rain,  and  watered  only  by  the  streams 
which  at  intervals  of  from  twenty  to  ninety  miles  rush  westward 
from  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  to  these  streams  that  it  owes  such 
capacity  as  it  has  for  cultivation.  Where  their  banks  are  not 
too  high  and  precipitous  the  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  and 
under  a  tropical  sun  what  was  a  desert  becomes  a  garden.  The 
rest  is  an  arid  expanse  of  sand  or  rock,  sometimes  rising  into 
bills  which  in  any  other  country  would  be  called  mountains, 
sometimes  intersected  by  imjKissable  ravines.  The  best  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  is  contained  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  General  Miller.’  ‘  No 

*  stranger,’  says  the  author,  ‘  can  travel  from  valley  to  valley,  as 
‘  the  inhabited  strips  are  inappropriately  called,  without  a 

*  guide :  for  the  only  indication  that  the  desert  has  been  trodden 
‘  before,  is  an  occasional  cluster  of  bones,  the  remains  of  beasts 

*  of  burthen  that  have  perished.  The  sand  is  frequently  raised 

*  into  immense  clouds  by  the  wind,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
‘  the  traveller,  >vho  generally  rides  with  hie  face  muffled  up. 
‘  The  obstacles  to  moving  a  body  of  troops  from  one  point  to 
‘  another,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  militmy  men  who  have 

*  had  to  contend  against  them.  Description  will  fall  short  of 
‘  conveying  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  desert.  It  is 
‘  not  rare  for  the  most  experienced  guides  to  lose  themselves. 
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*  In  that  case  terror  instantly  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  insanity. 

*  Unless  they  recover  the  path  by  chance,  or  are  fortunate 

*  enough  to  see  other  travellers  loom  above  the  horizon,  they 
‘  inevitably  perish,  and  their  fate  is  no  more  known  than  that  of 

*  a  ship  which  founders  at  sea.  A  puff  of  wind  obliterates  the 
‘  footsteps  of  a  column  of  soldiers.’  * 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  King.  We  have  followed  him  to  the 
time  when  the  Spanish  viceroy  was  in  full  }X)ssession  of  this  in¬ 
accessible  country,  but  threatened  with  invasion  by  Bolivar  and 
his  Columbians  from  the  north,  and  by  an  Argentine  army  from 
the  south,  and  Mr.  King  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  latter  force. 

A  journey  in  South  America  is  a  sort  of  campaign.  His 
corps  was  stationed  in  the  republic  of  Salta.  His  road  lay 
through  that  of  Tucuman.  Each  of  these  states  claims  to  be 
indc|>endent,  and  if  mere  extent  gave  a  right  to  self-government 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  it,  for  the  territory  of  each  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  Islands.  Both  were  then,  and 
we  believe  are  still,  members  of  the  Argentine  confederacy. 
Both  w'erc  then  at  war  with  Spain  and  with  Brazil, — enemies 
sufficiently  formidable  to  satisfy  any  European  appetite  for 
danger.  But,  after  the  custom  of  South  American  confederates, 
they  were  at  war  with  one  another.  And  when  Mr.  King 
reached  the  city  of  Tucuman,  he  found  it  preparing  to  resist  an 
attack  from  SaJta.  Though  thinking  it  improj>er  to  take  j)art 
in  the  defence,  he  resolved  to  see  the  event,  and  therefore 
awaited  in  the  city  the  enemy’s  approach.  The  dissipation  of 
this  little  provincial  capital  seems  fur  the  time  to  have  turned 
his  head.  ‘  Our  evenings,’  he  says,  ‘  were  {Kissed  at  tertuUas  de 

*  bala  and  tertulias  de  convcrsaciones,  (balls  and  conversational 
‘  parties,)  and  I  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  enjoyments  with 
‘  all  the  eagerness  and  gusto  of  one  who  had  been  long  severed 
‘  from  the  cheering  influences  of  civil  life.  Surrounded  with 

*  beauty,  fashion,  and  luxury,  and  with  the  most  distinguished 
‘  and  wealthy  for  my  companions,  I  went  on  through  the  torrent 
‘  of  gaiety  with  a  bewildering  sense  of  happiness,  and,  for  the 

*  first  time  slnceT  had  taken  arms,  looked  forward  with  a  feeling 

*  of  discontent  to  the  moment  when  I  should  receive  orders  to 
‘  renew  our  march.’  (P.  62.) 

Salta  is  eleven  days’  journey  from  Tucuman,  so  that  these 
gaieties  must  have  taken  place  while  the  enemy  was  actually 
on  his  march.  They  were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
making  immediate  jirepanition  for  defence :  — 
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‘  Every  man  and  every  boy  that  could  hold  a  firelock  was  forthwith 
armed ;  each  house  became  a  fortress  ;  and  even  upon  the  tops  of 
the  houses  preparations  were  made  by  which  the  women  could  hurl 
stones  and  other  heavy  missiles  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  next  day  the  enemy  approached.  The  doors  of  the  houses  were 
barricaded,  the  windows  closed,  and  a  fearful  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  occasional  passing  of  small  bodies  of  troops,  pervaded  the  whole 
city.  The  stillness  was  awful ;  every  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
safety  had  been  done,  and  the  people  no*v  only  awaited  the  bursting 
of  the  impending  storm.  I  had  taken  my  post  at  the  house  of  the 
governor,  who  was  now'  with  his  troops ;  determined  to  defend  that 
at  least,  to  the  last  extremity,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  dreaded  pillage, 
to  protect  his  family.  With  a  number  of  his  family,  I  had  ascended 
to  the  housetop,  and  from  that  spot  we  witnessed  the  approach  of 
Ouemez  *,  with  his  army,  followed  by  a  train  of  some  three  hundred 
carros,  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  booty.  His  first  assault  w'as 
upon  the  citadel,  which  lay  in  full  view  before  us  ;  but  after  a  short 
attack  he  entered  the  city,  driving  the  garrison  like  sheep  before  him. 

‘  I  had  seen  war  in  its  most  sanguine  (sic')  forms — had  been  through 
battle  after  battle,  literally  wading  in  blood  —  yet  never  till  now  had 
my  nerves  trembled.  I  saw  Ouemez’  strength  and  preparations,  and 
as  he  approached,  my  frame  shivered  with  fear  for  the  helpless  and 
young  ;  yet  I  strove,  with  the  best  effort  in  my  power,  to  soothe  the 
apprehensions  of  the  females,  who  were  clinging  around  me. 

‘  As  the  enemy  entered  the  town,  he  was  met  by  fresh  troops  and 
militia,  who  disputed  their  ground,  inch  by  inch,  for  a  long  time,  but 
at  last  gave  way.  Carnage  followed  upon  every  side  :  Ouemez’  troops 
separated,  carrying  death  and  havoc  through  the  various  streets ;  and 
above  the  uproar  of  the  battle,  as  they  were  met  by  small  bands  of 
troops  and  citizens  fighting  for  their  firesides,  arose  the  shrieks  of 
women,  and  the  groaning  prayers  of  the  aged.’  (P.  64.) 

The  assailants,  how’cver,  scattered  themselves  in  the  town, 
were  attacked  by  a  reserve,  driven  out,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  A  few  days  after,  !Mr.  King,  on  his  road  to  Salta, 
followed  the  track  of  the  enemy’s  retreat,  and  found,  as  he  says, 
‘  the  ground  literally  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  men,  horses, 
‘  wrecks  of  carros,  and  other  equipages  of  the  discomfited  troops.’ 
He  reached  the  head-quarters  at  liumacagua,  near  the  frontier, 
was  detached  to  an  outpost,  because,  as  his  general  told  him, 
being  a  foreigner,  he  could  be  trusted,  and  detained  there  for 
eight  or  nine  months.  At  length  the  revolutionary  army 
resolved  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  Mr.  King  was  made  major, 
and  appointed  second  in  command  in  a  body  of  about  700 
cavalry,  w’ho  were  pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  Potosi,  in 
the  hojK;  of  exciting  an  insurrection. 


*  The  right  name  is  Guemez. 
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The  expedition  started  from  Oran,  in  the  republic  of  Salta, 
and  its  first  object  was  to  dislodge  a  Spanish  force  stationed  in 
a  town  which  he  calls  Carriparec  in  Tarija,  the  frontier  province 
of  Upper  Peru.  The  party,  though  unincumbered  by  baggage, 
and  with  every  motive  to  speed,  appear  to  have  been  more  than 
two  months  on  their  march.  Mr.  King  states  the  distance  to 
be  about  100  leagues,  or  250  miles,  so  that  they  cannot  have 
advanced  at  the  rate  of  much  more  than  four  miles  a  day, — a 
curious  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  country.  Carriparee  was 
found  occupied  by  a  superior  force.  The  events  of  Tucuman 
were  repeated.  The  patriots  forced  their  way  into  the  town, 
the  main  force  of  the  royalists  was  dispersed,  when  the  victors 
were  attacked  by  a  reserve,  broken,  and  almost  completely 
destroyed.  Mr.  King  states  the  number  who  escaped  to  have 
been  only  twenty-three. 

They  fled  to  the  forests  by  which  the  town  is  surrounded, 
and,  instead  of  attempting  to  retreat  to  Oran  by  the  direct  route, 
followed  the  Pilcomayo,  which  runs  in  this  part  of  its  course 
nearly  due  east.  This  led  them  through  the  country  of  the 
Chiriviones,  one  of  the  least  barbarous  tribes  of  the  independent 
Indians.  With  them  the  fugitives  rested  for  about  three  weeks. 
They  could  talk  a  little  Spanish,  and  Mr.  King  suggested  to 
one  of  their  chiefs  the  expediency  of  letting  his  people  be 
converted  and  become  members  of  the  civilised  world.  His 
answer,  as  translated  by  Mr.  King,  showed  the  impression 
produced  on  a  bystander  by  the  Spanish  and  Creole  characters. 

*  Christian !  No,  no,  no.  Christian  very  bad.  Christian  fight 
‘  his  brother ;  Chirivione  fight  his  enenjy —  Chirivione  live  happy.’ 
(P.  111.)  What  occurred  during  their  short  residence  did  not 
raise  that  character.  One  of  the  party,  a  Peruvian,  injured  a 
female  of  the  tribe,  and  they  escaped  indiscriminate  massacre 
only  by  a  sudden  flight  by  night.  A  circuitous  journey  of 
about  six  weeks  brought  them  back  to  Oran. 

Mr.  King  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  useful  officer.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  Governor  Ci villa  (probably  Cavilla),  and 
immediately  obtained  the  commission  of  Lieut.-Colonel  in  a  new 
regiment  which  the  government  of  Salta  was  raising  to  replace 
that  which  had  been  lost  at  Carriparee.  Soon  afterwards  that 
regiment  was  destroyed,  as  its  predecessor  had  been  in  one  of 
the  predatory  expeditions  in  which  the  Spanish  Americans,  like 
all  semi-barbarians,  delight.  It  had  been  undertaken  in  his 
absence,  and,  indeed,  without  his  sanction.  His  character,  there¬ 
fore,  did  not  suffer,  and  a  third  regiment  was  given  to  him  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and  the  command  of  a  division,  of  what  he 
calls  ‘the  anny  then  forming  at  San  Francisco.’  Whether 
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this  was  a  federal  army  or  one  raised  by  the  republic  of  Salta, 
in  which  San  Francisco  is  situated,  does  not  appear. 

Col.  King  had  now  reached  the  highest  point  which  he  was 
destined  to  attain  in  his  military  career.  After  having  been 
employed  for  some  months  in  disciplining  his  regiment,  an 
interval  of  leisure  occurred,  he  left  San  Francisco  to  make  a 
tour  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and,  in  the  course  of  it, 
reached  Juyjuy,  a  town  about  fifty  miles  from  the  frontier, 
channingly  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  there  we  will  let  him  tell  in  his  own  words. 

'  I  was  at  the  market-place,  with  my  friend,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  my  servant,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  tinkle  of 
the  bell  attached  to  his  mule.  The  sound  of  a  bell  at  length 
reached  my  ear,  but  I  was  in  earnest  conversation  and  gave  it  no 
heed ;  when  suddenly  I  received  a  blow  from  behind,  which  threw 
me  a  little  forward,  and  knocked  my  garro*  into  the  dirt.  I  turned 
to  resent  the  insult,  and  met  the  frown  of  an  exasperated  friar.  He 
was  preceding  the  host,  accompanied  by  his  guard,  from  the  musket 
of  one  of  whom  I  had  received  the  blow. 

‘  The  procession  passed  on.  I  felt  that  I  had  committed  a  crime 
sufficient  to  draw  a  watchful  eye  towards  me,  yet  trusted  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  note  would  be  taken  of  the  circumstance.  It  was  a  vain  trust, 
how'ever ;  for,  in  the  space  of  eight  hours,  I  was  arrested  for  con¬ 
tumely  towards  the  holy  church,  and,  without  trial  or  examination  of 
any  kind,  cast  into  a  loathsome  cell.’  (P.  150.) 

The  Governor  did  not  venture  to  interfere.  After  he  had  been 
three  months  in  solitary  confinement,  he  was  offered  freedom  if 
he  would  embrace  Catholicism,  or,  at  least,  say  that  he  had 
embraced  it.  He  refused,  but  seems  to  believe  that  a  pious 
fraud  was  practised  for  his  benefit ;  and  that  his  acquiescence 
was  re|)orted  to  the  authorities.  All  that  he  knows  is,  that 
seventeen  days  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  with  no  further 
punishment  except  the  confiscation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
of  all  his  property  in  Juyjuy. 

He  made  his  way,  as  well  as  a  penniless  man  could,  back  to 
Oran,  found  his  friend  General  Civilia  deposed  by  a  revolution, 
his  regiment  dispersed,  and  his  command  at  an  end.  Probably, 
though  Col.  King  seems  not  to  have  known  it,  the  army  to 
which  he  was  attached  had  been  disbanded  in  consequence  of 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  Upper  Peru,  which,  by  this  time, 
had  become  the  independent  state  of  Bolivia.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  striking  in  his  description  of  his  feelings  as  he  left  Oran 
for  the  last  time,  intending  to  return  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres 
to  his  own  country. 

*  Gorra ;  a  cap. 
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‘  As  I  left  the  town,  I'turned  back,  from  a  small  eminence,  to  take 
one  farewell  look,  and  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene  before  me.  Almost  CTcry  house  in  the  town  has  its 
orange-garden ;  some  containing  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  trees. 
The  fruit  was  just  ripe,  and,  from  the  position  which  I  then  occupied, 
the  whole  town  seemed  buried  in  one  perfect  mantle  of  green  and 
gold,  waving  and  flashing  in  the  sunbeams.  “  Ah  !  ”  thought  I,  “  how 
“  inviting,  how  lovely  is  nature.  Here  is  a  country  fitted  for  man’s 
“  enjoyment,  comparable  even  with  the  Eden  of  creation ;  3'et  all  is 
“  lost,  all  is  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  civil  w^ar.”  ’  (P.  161.) 

At  Salta  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  his  old  soldiers,  who, 
with  feelings  honourable  to  both  parties,  offered  to  join  his 
fortunes  and  accompany  him  as  com|)anion  or  as  servant.  The 
sale  of  his  sword  enabled  him  to  buy  a  mule ;  his  companion, 
Drego,  had  another,  and  they  proceeded  well  equipped  with 
every  thing  except  money. 

His  route  led  him  through  Tucuman,  Santiago,  and  Cata- 
marca,  to  Cordova.  At  Tucuman  he  found  that  his  friend. 
General  Aroiie,  whose  heroic  defence  of  the  town  against 
Guemez  Ave  have  related,  had  been  deposed,  and  publicly  shot 
before  the  Government  House.  At  Santiago,  Avhere  he  had 
jjassed  a  few  days  when  on  his  way  from  St.  Juan  to  Salta,  he 
inquired  for  an  old  friend,  Don  Miguel  Sovage,  a  man  of 
letters  and  science.  He,  too,  had  been  shot  as  a  conspirator. 
Colonel  King  sjvw  his  wife  in  a  mad-house.  After  undergoing 
at  Catamarca  an  iiui)risonment,  an  incident  which  he  rarely 
escaped  in  a  long  journey,  he  reached  Cordova,  and  found  it 
under  the  government  of  his  old  friend  General  Bustos  (Avhom 
he  calls  Bustes).  On  his  road  he  had  been  struck  by  the  uneasy 
state  of  the  country.  Every  hamlet  was  in  arms ;  and  squadrons 
of  militia  met  him  every  day.  Preparation  for  war  seemed  to  be 
the  employment  of  the  people ;  but  he  could  not  learn  the  cause 
of  all  this  excitement.  At  Cordova  it  was  explained  to  him. 
A  series  of  events  had  begun  a  few  months  before,  which  is 
still  far  from  tenuinated,  which  has  for  nearly  twenty  j’ears 
laid  Avaste  the  fine  regions  drained  by  the  Plata,  and  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  mischiefs  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  England. 
These  are  so  important,  and  so  little  understood,  that  they 
deserve  a  short  outline. 

During  the  period  Avhich  we  have  been  describing,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  republics,  though,  as  Ave  have  seen,  often  at  Avar  Avlth 
one  another,  and  little  controlled,  either  by  their  federal 
obligations  or  by  their  local  institutions ;  though  submitting  to 
no  central  authority,  and  ruled  despotically  by  their  governors, 
until  the  same  Avere,  from  time  to  time,  deposed  and  shot,  yet 
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in  general  acknowledged  the  Buenos  Ayres  government  as  the 
representative  towards  foreign  powers  of  ‘  the  Republic  of  the 
‘  united  provinces  of  the  river  Plata.’  In  this  capacity  the 
Buenos  Ayres  government,  under  the  presidency  of  Don  ^Manuel 
Dorrego  (called  by  Colonel  King  Don  Dorago),  terminated  the 
long  war  with  Brazil,  by  the  treaty  of  the  27th  of  August,  1828, 
—  a  treaty  by  which  each  party  renounced  its  claims  on  Banda 
Oriental,  and  guaranteed  the  erection  of  that  country  into  an 
independent  state. 

General  Lavalle,  the  commander  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  army 
employed  in  Banda  Oriental,  belonged  to  a  party  opposed  to 
that  of  Dorrego.  On  his  marcli  homewards,  after  the  peace, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  overturning  the  government. 
Dorrego,  and  one  of  his  principal  supporters,  Don  Manuel 
Rosas,  who,  as  the  steward  of  a  great  estate  belonging  to  the 
brothers  Anchovena,  had  considerable  influence  in  the  province, 
fled  on  his  approach,  and  proceeded  to  collect  a  force  in  the 
countr}’.  Lavalle  entered  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember,  1828,  proclaimed  the  existing  government  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  power,  and  therefore  dissolved,  and  summoned  an 
assembly  of  the  people  to  elect  its  successor.  In  this  assembly, 
held,  as  all  jMjpular  assemblies  in  South  America  are  held,  under 
the  bayonets  of  the  army,  Lavalle  was  of  course  elected  governor; 
and  the  other  posts  were  filled  by  his  officers  and  creatures. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  collected  by  Dorrego  and  Rosas 
became  formidable.  Lavalle  marched  out  to  meet  them,  de¬ 
feated  them  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  captured  Dorrego; 
and  immediately,  and  without  trial  of  any  kind,  ordered  him  to 
be  shot.  ‘  I  wish  you,’  he  said  in  his  despatch  to  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  town,  ‘  to  inform  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres 
‘  that  the  death  of  Colonel  Dorrego  was  the  greatest  sacrifice 
*  that  I  could  make  in  their  favour.’  If  Lavalle  had  had  ordinary 
men  to  contend  with,  this  victory  would  have  been  decisive. 
The  province  Avould  have  submitted  to  the  apparent  Avill  of  the 
capital,  and  he  would  have  strutted  and  fretted  his  months  on 
the  political  stage,  until  the  next  revolution  drove  him  into  exile 
or  delivered  him  to  the  executioner.  But  Rosas  is  no  ordinary 
man.  His  energy,  his  sagacity,  his  perseverance,  and  above  all, 
his  powers  of  Influencing  those  around  him,  are  of  the  highest 
order.  He  refused  to  submit  to  Lavalle,  fell  back  on  his  friends 
and  dependents  in  the  rural  districts,  and  organised  first  a  faction, 
and  ultimately  a  real  and  permanent  party. 

In  a  composite  state  there  is  always  a  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  tAvo  great  parties — that  of  those  who  Avish  to  bind 
closely  under  a  central  government  the  different  communities  of 
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which  it  is  conaposed,  and  those  who  wish  to  keep  them  separate 
and  independent.  We  feel  the  existence  of  these  parties  in  the 
British  Islands ;  wc  see  it  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  and  in  Anglo- 
America.  The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
leading  men  of  the  highest  ambition,  generally  belong  to  the 
centralising  party.  The  uneducated,  full  of  local  prejudices, 
local  habits,  and  local  jealousies,  and  the  smaller  demagogues, 
whose  desires  are  satisfietl  by  provincial  importance,  form  the 
repealers.  It  was  to  these  feelings  that  Kosas  apj)ealed.  He 
accused  Lavalle  and  his  supporters  of  being  Unitarians,  that  is 
to  say,  of  desiring  to  unite  the  independent  Argentine  republics 
into  one  state,  with  himself  as  its  dictator.  He  called  himself 
a  federalist ;  and  proclaimed  as  his  object  the  relative  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  different  states,  with  a  common  organ  merely  for 
foreign  relations,  and  for  defence  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  chiefs  on  neither  side  had  probably  any  preference  for  one 
of  these  theories  of  government  as  compared  with  the  other, 
but  they  served  as  watehwords  to  array  one  party  against  the 
other ;  and  in  a  semi-barbarous  society,  parties  onee  formed  are 
held  together  by  personal  hopes  and  fears,  attachments  and 
habits,  and  may  continue  to  fight,  like  the  Caravats  and  the 
Shana\est8  of  Ireland,  long  after  the  original  cause  of  quarrel 
has  ceased.  And  this  has  been  the  case  in  South  America. 
They  pillage,  murder,  and  execute  one  another  as  Unitarians 
and  Federalists,  without  really  attaching  to  those  words  any 
meaning,  except  hatred  of  those  bearing  the  opposite  de¬ 
signation.  A  curious  proof  of  this  is,  that  Rosas,  the  professed 
head  of  the  Federalists,  is  himself  in  practice  a  fierce  Unitarian. 
The  only  real  question  between  him  and  Lavalle,  or  between 
him  and  Lavalle’s  successors,  is,  who  is  to  be  the  dictator. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829  fortune  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  favourable  to  the  Federalists.  Rosas  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  countrj'  round  Buenos  Ayres,  drove  Lavalle  into 
the  town,  cut  off  its  supplies,  and  created  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  Unitarians.  Lavalle  negotiated  with  him;  and  on  the 
24th  of  June  they  made  a  treaty,  by  which  Lavalle  was  to 
remmn  provisional  governor  of  the  city,  and  Rosas  captain 
general  of  the  countr)'  districts,  until  the  people  should  elect 
a  new  government.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  truce  and  an  agreement 
to  share  the  government  during  its  continuance. 

The  elections  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  June  took  place 
in  July.  They  were  favourable  to  the  Unitarian  party,  and 
Rosas  refused  to  acknowledge  their  validity.  He  again  blockaded 
the  town,  and  Lavalle  submitted  to  the  following  compromise. 
The  elections  were  annulled,  the  constitution  suspended,  and 
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the  supreme  ix)wer  vested  in  a  new  governor  and  a  senate  of 
twenty-four  persons.  Kosas  remained  commander-in-chief  in 
the  country,  and  Lavalle  in  the  town;  but  this  arrangement 
was  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  suspension  of  the 
constitution  destroyed  his  popularity,  the  new  governor  and  the 
senate  turned  against  him,  federalist  troops  Avere  introduced, 
and  his  own  seduced  or  frightened  aAvay,  and  he  left  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Rosas,  who  has  ever  since  continued  its  master. 

In  the  meantime,  it  must  have  been  early  this  year,  while 
Rosas  w'as  blockading  Buenos ’Ayres,  that  Colonel  King  entered 
Cordova.  Bustos,  the  governor,  was  a  F ederalist,  and  while  he 
retained  his  power  the  tOAvn  was  Federalist.  General  Paz,  at 
the  head  of  a  Unitarian  force,  Avas  on  his  march  to  attack  it. 
Bustos  offered  King  a  command  in  the  Federalist  army,  Avhich 
he  very  properly  declined,  but  remained  in  Cordova  to  watch 
the  event. 

We  copy  his  account  of  Avhat  followed  :  — 

‘  Paz  approached  with  his  army,  and  halted  upon  a  plain  about 
three  leagues  from  the  city.  Bustes,  preparing  for  his  approach,  had 
taken  a  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  to  which  Paz  advanced, 
passing  tlirough  the  town,  and  Avent  at  once  into  an  engagement. 
The  battle  was  severe,  and  Avell  fought  on  both  sides.  The  cannon¬ 
ading  was  distinctly  lieard  at  the  city.  Couriers  were  constantly  fly¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  until  at  length  it  was  announced  that  Bustes  Avas 
beaten,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made  to  receive  the  con¬ 
queror  in  an  appropriate  and  respectful  manner.  Wreaths  Avere  pre¬ 
pared,  triumphal  arches  erected,  sonnets  and  addresses  in  praise  of 
the  victorious  general  were  Avritten  and  conned.  On  the  following 
day.  General  Paz  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  his  army  became  at  once  the  object  of  universal  admi¬ 
ration.’  (P.  221.) 

This  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1829,  and  Paz  appears 
to  have  remained  undisturbed  master  of  Cordova  for  at  least  a 
year. 

During  this  interval  he  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle, 
induced  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  some  minor  republics,  to  join  the 
Unitarian  faction,  and  became  a  rival  to  Rosas,  Avhom  it  Avas 
not  safe  to  neglect.  In  the  beginning  of  1830  Rosas  sent  against 
him  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  General  Quiroga. 
The  peasantry  seem  to  have  been^  generally  favourable  to  the 
Federalist  party.  Quiroga  penetrated,  Avith  little  opposition, 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  toAvn. 

Colonel  King  is  a  fine  battle  painter,  and  Ave  Avill  complete 
our  gallery  by  his  picture  of  the  battle  of  Cordova. 

‘  Quiroga  at  length  approached,  and  Paz  moved  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  tablada,  a  large  plain  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  and 
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in  full  view  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  With  several  others,  all 
well  armed,  I  had  taken  a  position  ui>on  the  house  of  one  of  the  state 
officers,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the 
scene  of  action,  and  from  this  position  we  witnessed  the  approach  of 
the  enemy’s  forces,  and  the  position  occupied  by  Paz.  At  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  fiom  that  spot,  Quiroga  halted,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  his  infantry  ;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
j)rnctice  of  that  country  in  the  transportation  of  that  arm  of  their  ser¬ 
vice.  I'he  armies  of  the  Argentine  are  composed  mostly  of  cavalry, 
yet  no  general  forms  an  entire  corps  without  having  a  small  corps  of 
infantry  attached ;  and  as  their  field  of  operation  often  extends  over 
an  area  of  some  hundred  leagues,  the  infantry,  for  the  convenience  of 
rapid  transportation,  are  mounted  behind  the  men  composing  the 
cavalry,  each  horse,  so  far  as  the  number  of  the  infantry  may  require, 
thus  “  carrying  double.”  When  about  to  go  into  an  engagement,  the 
infantry  dismount,  and  are  formed  after  the  manner  of  their  own 
tactics. 

‘  Quiroga,  as  I  have  stated,  dismounted  his  infantry,  formed  his 
column  at  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Paz,  and  advanced  to 
the  engagement,  commencing  his  deployment  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  and  presenting  the  whole  force  of  his  cavalry.  Paz  had 
every  advantage,  except  that  of  numbers.  Independent  of  his  cavalry 
and  infantry  (among  whom  was  a  small  battalion  of  negroes,  under 
the  command  of  an  Englishman  named  Wild),  he  had  a  small  corps 
of  artillery.  His  men  and  horses  were  fresh  and  well  disciplined ; 
and  he  had  chosen  his  position  on  a  gentle  slope  or  rise  of  the  iablada. 
His  infantry,  numbering  about  1000,  were  drawn  up  in  front,  flanked 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  artillery.  About  two  hundred  paces  in 
their  rear  was  a  line  of  cavalry,  numbering  about  2500,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  eighth  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  this  line,  was  a  handsome 
cavalry  reserve*  of  500  men.  The  excitement  which  this  scene  cre¬ 
ated  in  my  breast  was  almost  overpowering.  I  could  scarce  resist 
the  impulse  that  prompted  me  to  go  forth  ;  but  I  had  taken  neutral 
ground,  and  besides  this,  I  had  united  with  others  to  fight  only  for 
our  friends  in  the  last  extremity ;  those  who  had  remained  in  town 
were  regarded  by  their  wives,  mothers,  and  children,  as  their  final 
hope,  and  it  was  for  their  protection  that  we  remained. 

At  about  three  o’clock  p.  m.  the  action  was  commenced  by  Paz,  who 
set  his  artillery  at  play  upon  Quiroga’s  column,  at  the  moment  that  he 
began  his  deployment.  Its  eftect  was  visible ;  and  before  the  deploy¬ 
ment  was  fairly  completed,  his  right  began  a  rapid  movement,  evidently 
intended  as  a  charge  upon  the  infantry.  By  the  haste  of  his  move¬ 
ment,  his  lines  were  already  thrown  into  some  disorder ;  and  as  his 
right  approached,  they  were  met  by  a  volley  frorr.  the  infantrj’  which 
turned  their  direction,  carrying  slaughter  in  their  ranks,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  squadrons  pressed  on  under  a  cross-fire  from  the  artillery. 
The  second  assault  was  met  like  the  first  by  the  infantrj*,  who,  to  all 
appearance,  had  not  yet  lost  a  man,  and  who  stood  their  ground  like 
statues  of  marble.  In  the  distance,  we  could  see  of  them  only  a  long 
dark  line,  seemingly  almost  without  motion ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as 
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that  line  was  approached  with  the  threatening  aspect  of  attack,  the 
glitter  of  their  arms  was  for  an  instant  seen  as  they  levelled  their 
muskets,  then  shrouded  in  the  smoke  of  the  discharge.  Beyond  the 
volume  of  smoke  we  could  distinctly  see  its  effects.  Confusion  was 
apparent,  and  the  horses,  wounded  by  successive  volleys,  refused  to 
advance  again.  Quiroga’s  infantry  had  by  this  time  deployed  its 
column  in  rear  of  their  cavalry,  and  their  general  had  evidently  de¬ 
termined  to  unmask  them,  and  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  pass 
the  flanks  of  Paz’s  infantry,  thus  throwing  his  whole  force  of  about 
4000  cavalry  upon  his  enemy’s  second  line.  So  it  proved ;  but  Paz 
had  anticipated  the  movement,  and  was  prepared  to  receive  him.  In 
one  hour  from  the  commencement  the  battle  became  general ;  infantry 
were  engaged  with  infantry,  aided  on  our  side  by  the  artillery  ;  ca¬ 
valry  with  cavalry,  and  the  whole  mass  became  so  commingled  and 
shrouded  in  smoke  and  dust,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  the  parties.  For  a  long  time  Paz’s  reserve  remained  im¬ 
movable,  but  at  last  we  saw  them  dash  into  the  conflict.  It  was  a 
moment  of  intense  excitement  with  us  all ;  shouts  and  cheers  ascended 
from  the  housetops  in  every  quarter,  as  though  our  fighting  friends 
could  hear  their  encouraging  tones. 

None  could  form  the  slightest  opinion  upon  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  unable  at  last  to  bear  the  excitement  and  suspense,  about 
twenty  of  us  determined  to  go  to  the  scene  of  action,  yet  without 
any  direct  object,  except  it  was  to  quell  the  fever  of  anxiety.  Pass¬ 
ing  hastily  from  the  town,  we  ran  towards  the  tablada,  the  roar  of 
the  battle  growing  louder  and  louder  as  we  approached.  Both 
armies  had  broken  into  detachments,  and  the  men  were  fighting 
on  all  hands  like  bloodhounds.  We  saw  Quiroga ;  he  had  thrown 
olf  every  vestige  of  his  clothing  save  his  drawers,  which  were 
rolled  up,  and  fastened  about  his  thighs.  Both  he  and  his  horse 
were  covered  with  blood,  and  altogether  they  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  could  be  compared  to  nothing  human.  Goaded  with  the 
prospect  of  defeat,  he  d^hed  from  place  to  place,  cutting  down  with 
his  own  sword  such  of  his  troops  as  quailed  or  turned  for  their  lives, 
and  leading  detachments  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Naked  as  he 
was,  and  streaming  with  the  gore  that  had  spurted  from  his  victims 
upon  him,  he  seemed  a  very  devil  presiding  over  carnage.  His  troops 
had  already  commenced  their  flight,  and  were  rushing  in  small  bands 
from  the  battle  in  every  direction  ;  some  halting,  and  at  an  auspicious 
moment,  dashing  again  into  the  fray  ;  some  resting,  and  others  again 
flying  fur  their  lives.  In  this  manner  our  little  party  of  neutrals 
became  entangled  in  the  mass  of  moving  detachment^  and  at  one 
time  we  were  compelled  to  fight  our  own  way  out.  But  at  sunset  the 
battle  was  decided.  Paz  was  victorious,  and  Quiroga  fled  without  a 
signal  of  retreat.’  (P.  268.) 

If  this  description  be  a  true  one,  and  it  has  all  the  detail  and 
distinctness  of  truth,  the  South  Americans  must  be  capable  of 
making  excellent  soldiers — notwithstanding  all  appearances  in 
Mexico  to  the  contrary.  Both  the  attack  and  the  defence 
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seem  to  have  been  admirable.  The  cavalry  continued  to  charge 
until  their  horses  refused  to  advance.  The  infantry  withsto^ 
them  with  a  coolness  which  would  have  done  honour  to  our 
squares  at  Waterloo.  Both  parties  displayed  not  merely  the 
indifference  to  danger,  which  we  have  already  remark^,  as 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas,  but  the  steadi¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  highest  result  of  discipline. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  we  have  now  been  for  nearly  six 
years  at  war  or  at  half-war  with  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  that  every  year  of  that  strange  quarrel  has  tended 
to  prolong  it,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  estimate 
correctly  the  military  force  of  our  opponent.  And  this  has 
been  one  of  our  motives  for  calling  attention  to  Colonel  King’s 
book.  Forty  years  ago  we  paid  most  dearly  for  our  ignorance. 
We  believed  the  Spanish  Americans  to  be  a  timid  defenceless 
race,  attacked  Buenos  Ayres  unexpectedly,  and  entered  it,  after 
what  General  Beresford  called  ‘a  very  feeble  opposition.’*  Six 
weeks  after,  the  native  forces  had  retaken  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
General  Beresford  was  a  prisoner  with  all  that  remained  of  his 
garrison. 

The  next  year  we  renewed  the  attack  with  a  force  of 
between  9000  and  10,000  men;  the  largest  and  the  best  ap¬ 
pointed  and  disciplined  army  tliat  South  America  has  ever  seen. 
Our  soldiers  entered  the  town,  for  it  was  open,  and  were  de¬ 
stroyed  from  the  houses.  And  again  we  had  to  abandon  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  only  this  difference,  that  our  surviving  troops 
left  it  not  as  prisoners,  but  under  the  protection  of  a  capitula¬ 
tion.  Those  defeats  we  received  from  the  population  of  a 
country  in  which  war  had  not  been  seen  for  300  years.  Since 
that  time  that  unhappy  country  has  never  seen  peace.  It 
probably  has  not  now  a  male  inhabitant  w'ho  has  not  been 
trained  to  danger  and  to  discipline.  Again,  in  the  contests  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  infantry  was  opposed  to  infantry.  The 
scene  of  the  battle  was  chosen  by  ourselves,  and  it  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  little  manojuvring.  The  conditions  were  as  favour¬ 
able  to  an  invading  force  as  they  could  be.  The  difficulties 
of  South  American  warfare  will  not  be  known,  or,  at  least, 
will  not  be  experienced,  until  an  European  force  attempts,  not 
a  mere  descent  and  attack  on  a  town,  but  a  real  campaign  in 
the  Pampas.  —  Until  it  has  to  contend  with  armies  of  the  best 
horsemen  in  the  world,  carrying  their  infantry  en  croupe,  driv¬ 
ing  thousands  of  spare  horses  at  their  flanks,  and  performing 
marches  of  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  seventy  miles  in  twenty-four 
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hours.  Such  armies  it  will  be  impossible  to  pursue,  impossible 
to  avoid,  and  not  very  easy  to  resist.  It  will  be  a  repetition  ol 
the  war  between  Rome  and  Parthia.  If  England  and  France, 
or  both  united,  ashanied  of  lieing  played  with  and  deceived 
and  foiled  by  a  barbarian,  tired  of  witnessing  from  the  blockad¬ 
ing  squadron  nothing  but  the  tyranny  of  Rosas  and  proofs  of 
their  own  inefficiency,  should  attempt  to  change  this  little  war 
into  a  serious  one,  we  expect  calamities  not  perhaps  as  frightful 
as  those  of  Cabul,  or  as  interminable  as  those  of  Algiers,  but 
serious  enough  to  spoil  a  budget,  perhaps  to  overthrow  a  ministry. 
Where  a  Kaffir  war  costs  one  million,  an  Argentine  one  will 
cost  five. 

After  his  defeat  before  Cordova,  Quiroga  retired  to  Catarmarca, 
collected  a  fresh  body  of  troops,  again  attacked  Cordova,  and 
was  again  repulsed,  this  time  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Colonel 
King  believes,  that  if  Paz  had  advanced  on  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  only  provinces  which  now  remained  federalist,  the 
Unitarian  party  would  have  triumphed.  He  remmned,  however, 
at  Cordova,  in  military  inactivity,  and  amused  himself  with 
summoning  an  Unitarian  congress  at  Cordova,  and  notifying 
to  the  foreign  ministers  at  Buenos  Ayres,  that  the  government 
residing  in  that  city  did  not  represent  the  interior  provinces. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1831,  Lavalle  made  an 
attempt  to  re-enter  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  dispersed.  Rosas,  with  his  usual  energy,  resumed  the 
offensive.  He  raised  an  army  of  nearly  9000  men,  a  great  force 
for  that  country,  and  directed  the  main  body  on  Cordova. 
General  Paz  advanced  to  meet  it,  and  Colonel  King  was  con¬ 
fident  of  success.  But  while  reconnoitring  with  only  two 
followers.  General  Paz  came  across  an  enemy’s  patrole;  a 
ball-lasso  broke  his  horse’s  leg,  and  he  was  taken.  His  army, 
under  La  Madrid,  the  second  in  command,  retreated,  first  to 
Cordova,  and  afterwards  to  Tucuman.  Quiroga  followed  him 
with  a  superior  force. 

*  And  here,’  (says  Col.  King)  ‘  a  singular  feature  in  the  warfare  of 
these  provinces  was  strongly  illustrated.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that 
when  opposing  armies  come  in  contact,  such  a  thing  as  capitulation 
without  a  fight  is  seldom  thought  of,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  numbers  or  position.  The  position  of  La  Madri  was  isolated 
in  every  respect ;  he  was  cut  off  not  only  from  succour,  but  from  all 
hope  of  succour ;  he  knew  that  he  was  the  last  Unitarian  in  the  field, 
and  that  the  power  of  Quiroga  was  at  least  treble  his  own  ;  still  he 
determined  to  fight  it  out. 

‘  Quiroga  met  him  at  the  citadel,  where  a  bloody  engagement  took 
place,  but,  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  the  garrison  at  last  gave  way 
and  fled  to  the  town.  There  the  contest  was  renewed  with  vigour 
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and  desperation,  but  all  their  efforts  at  defence  were  useless ;  the 
hordes  of  Quiroga  were  powerful,  and,  having  tasted  blood,  seemed 
more  furious  than  ever ;  the  squadrons  of  the  last  Unitarian  comman¬ 
der  were  broken,  and  driven  from  the  city ;  and  their  leader,  with 
such  of  his  force  as  escaped,  6ed  in  small  bands  through  bye-ways 
across  the  province  of  Salta,  and  thence  escaped  into  Bolivia.’ 
(P.302.) 

Immediately  after  the  battle  500  of  the  prisoners  w’ere  shot, 
and  this,  perhaps,  accounts  for  what  excites  Colonel  King’s  sur¬ 
prise,  their  not  capitulat’mg.  Capittilation  is  being  put  to  death 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  is  at  leisure. 

From  that  time  until  now,  Rosas  has  maintained  himself  as 
dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  absolute  manager  of  tlie  foreign 
relations  of  the  Argentine  confederation.  That  in  the  former 
capacity  he  has  been  a  merciless  tyrant,  is,  we  fear,  true.  But 
in  apportioning  the  blame  wliich  he  has  deserved,  the  character 
of  the  people  whom  he  has  had  to  govern  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Sir  Francis  Head  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  humane  rider  of  a  well 
broken  hack,  but  he  admits  that  he  left  the  sides  of  many  a  wild 
Pampanero  streaming  with  blood.  In  his  foreign  relations, 
Rosas  appears  to  us,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning.  *We  trust  that  papers  will  soon 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  which  will  fully  explain  the  motives 
which  have  induced  England  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  two 
independent  communities,  separated  from  her  by  nearly  half  the 
globe ;  and  to  employ  her  vast  naval  superiority  in  blockading 
the  ports,  and  destroying  the  trade  of  one  of  her  surest  and  most 
improving  customers.  We  hope  too,  that  these  papera  will  go 
far  enough  back.  Unless  they  show  the  nature  of  the  original 
matter  of  dispute  between  Rosas  and  France;  how  France,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Banda  Oriental,  against  Rosas,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Monte  Video  his  friend  Oribe;  and,  when,  in  1840, 
she  was  arming  against  England,  abandoned  to  Rosas  those 
whom  she  had  seduced  to  rise  against  him ;  how,  when  her  fears 
of  England  subsided,  she  renewed  her  hostility  to  Rosas,  and 
under  circumstances  unknown  to  the  public,  drew  England 
into  the  quarrel. — Unless,  we  repeat,  all  this  is  shown,  no  sound 
judgment  can  be  passed  on  the  acts  which  we  have  done,  or  on 
the  measures  now  to  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  mischief  of  those 
acts.  And  for  this  purpose  the  narrative  must  go  back  for  ten 
years.  We  have,  indeed,  already  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  conduct  of  France ;  and  we  do  not  recollect 
a  more  revolting  instance  of  the  insolent  oppression  with  which 
she  treats  every  nation  on  which  she  can  safely  trample.  Even 
if  our  own  acts  shall  appear  to  be  justifiable,  they  can  scarcely 
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escape  from  being  tainted  by  our  concurrence,  even  if  it  appear 
to  have  been  ignorant  or  involuntary,  in  her  violenee,  fraud, 
and  fchicanery. 

We  ought  to  have  stated,  in  its  proper  place,  that  during  the 
government  of  General  Paz,  Colonel  King  married  a  lady  of 
Cordova ;  a  marriage  by  which  he  says  that  he  was  immediately 
transported  1‘rom  a  state  little  removed  from  absolute  poverty  to 
one  of  luxury  and  wealth.  He  retired  from  the  army,  but  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country,  with  one  interval  of  absence,  until  1841, 
when,  having  lost  his  wife,  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  description,  which  we  have  extracted,  of  the  battle 
between  Quiroga  and  La  Madrid,  with  which  the  contest  between 
the  Unitarians  and  Federalists  ended,  ends  also  the  interest  and 
value  of  Colonel  King’s  book.  What  remains  is  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  by  stories  about  the  cruelties  of  Rosas.  Such  a  subject 
cannot  be  made  attractive  even  by  the  most  skilful  management. 
Colonel  King  has  tried  to  adorn  it  by  long  details  of  conversa¬ 
tions  obviously  imaginary,  since  no  third  person  was  present.  His 
work,  as  we  have  it,  consists  of  twenty-six  chapters.  It  would 
be  much  improved  if  all  that  follow  the  eighteenth  were  omitted. 
We  should  then  have  left  a  curious  and  instructive  picture  of 
anarchical  society — of  the  state  into  which  every  people  is  likely 
to  fall,  which  throws  off  the  government  under  which  it  has 
grown  up,  without  |K)sses8ing  the  habits  which  euable  it  to  create 
a  substitute,  or  even  to  submit  to  one.  As  is  South  America 
now,  so  would  Ireland  be  after  repeal ;  —  so  would  have  been 
Greece  if  she  had  not  been  pressed  together  by  the  powerful 
states  which  control  her. 


Art.  XI.  —  1.  Le  National.  Pans:  1832 — 1848. 

2.  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans,  1830 — 1840.  Par  M.  LouiS  BlanC. 

3.  Lamartine:  Histoire  des  Girondins.  Paris:  1847. 

CiNCE  the  publication  of  our  last  Number  a  revolution  of  the 
^  most  extraordinary  character  has  changed  the  political  aspect 
of  Europe.  France  is  again  a  Republic.  At  a  day’s  notice,  and 
by  a  course  of  events  which  could  have  astounded  no  one  more 
than  the  parties  most  intimately  concerned,  the  dynasty  of 
Orleans  has  been  terminated ;  and  the  whole  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  at  this  moment  provisionally  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an 
extempore  council.  The  incidents  of  this  momentous  revolution 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  that 
little  time  has  been  allowed  for  reflection  or  judgment ;  but  as 
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it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  such  prodigious  events,  we 
offer  our  readers  what  must  necessarily  be  a  hasty  and  im¬ 
perfect  sketch  of  the  party  so  unexpectedly  thrown  to  the' sur¬ 
face  of  the  seething  waters,  and  will  endeavour,  with  such 
materials  as  a  continuous  observation  of  French  politics  has 
supplied,  to  construct  a  story  which,  we  trust,  may  leave  the 
revolution  of  February  a  little  more  intelligible  than  it  is 
probably  found  at  present. 

.  The  first  intelligence  must  Imve  struck  every  one  with  the 
extraordinary  contrast  it  presented  between  the  characters  of 
the  {^tation  and  the  catastrophe.  On  the  22nd  of  February 
the  contending  parties  were  the  dynastic  opposition  and  the 
ministry;  on  the  24th  of  February  the  ministry  and  opposition 
had  vanished  together.  The  only  ostensible  object  of  conten¬ 
tion  was  electoral  reform ;  and  the  question,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  was  turning  on  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the 
law  against  associations ;  M.  Guizot  being  the  champion  of  one 
party,  and  Ikl.  Odillon  Barrot  of  the  other.  But  the  result  of 
the  conflict  was  that  elections,  electors,  and  laws  were  all  swept 
aside  at  once,  and  that  'M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  Guizot  disappear 
at  the  same  moment.  It  is  as  if  the  invitation  to  William  of 
Orange  had  issued  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  instead  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  A  third  party,  xmsuspected 
by  the  others,  and  probably  itself  unconscious  of  any  such  power 
as  it  has  actually  displayed,  stepped  suddenly  upon  the  scene  ; 
displaced  all  the  other  actors,  and  now  holds  undisputed  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  stage.  It  is  this  party  of  which  we  wish,  briefly 
and  hurriedly,  to  sketch  the  growth,  character,  and  opinions  ; 
in  the  hopes  that  the  information  thus  incidentally  conveyed 
may  assist  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  present,  and  a 
safer  anticipation  of  the  future. 

The  existing  Republican  party  in  France  was  engendered  by  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830.  We  shall  notice  hereafter  the  various 
stages  of  development  by  which  it  gradually  assumed  an  affimty 
with  the  parties  of  1789  and  1793 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
not  derived  by  any  continuous  tradition  or  descent  from  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  those  famous  periods.  Nor  can  the  Charbonnerie  of  the 
Restoration  be  described  as  either  furnishing  any  connecting 
link  between  them,  or  as  having  originated  the  party  which  is 
how  so  strangely  triumphant.  The  principle  of  Charbonnerie, 
as  modified  in  its  introduction  from  Italy  into  France,  was 
conveyed  in  the  following  projwsition :  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Bourbons  had  been  forced  upon  the  French  nation  by  foreign 
powers,  the  Charbonniers  would  combine  to  restore  to  France 
her  free  choice  of  government.  Considerable  latitude  of  opinion 
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was  of  course  jxirruitted  by  such  a  principle  of  association  as 
this ;  but  it  was  to  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  rather  than 
the  Republican  regime  that  the  desires  of  the  members  then  chiefly 
pointed;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  ran  in  the  same  direction  when  agitated  by  the  success¬ 
ful  insurrections  of  July.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  con¬ 
siderable  misconception  has  prevailed  respecting  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  were  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory  on 
those  three  celebrated  days.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe 
the  bourgeoisie  as  having  wrested  from  the  wearied  combatants  the 
prize  of  their  triumph,  and  converted  the  conquest  which  should 
have  secured  the  rights  of  the  people,  into  an  instrument  for  esta¬ 
blishing  and  securing  their  own  political  predominance.  But  the 
revolution  of  July,  unlike  that  of  February,  was  undertaken  for 
a  specified  object,  and  it  was  this  specified  object  which  was 
secured  by  its  success.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  bourgeoisie,  not  the 
people,  (to  use  the  terras  so  conventionally  distinctive*,)  who 
then  felt  their  liberties  menaced ;  it  was  the  same  body,  and  not 
the  people,  who  actually  commenced  the  insurrection;  and  if 
the  latter  promptly  joined  in  it,  and  ultimately  conducted  it  to 
a  triumphant  issue,  it  was  without  any  view  to  peculiar  objects 
or  interests  of  their  own.  The  real  movement  was  for  the 
Charter,  and  the  Charter  was  saved.  There  was  then  no 
party  in  the  streets  fighting  for  a  Republic.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  excitement  of  a  week’s  interregnum  ideas  speedily 
sprung  up  that  the  new  constitution  might  as  well  be  dic¬ 
tated  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  at  the  Hotel  Lafitte;  and  it 
is  from  this  period  and  these  circumstances  that  the  descent 
of  the  present  republicans  must  be  traced.  But  there  was  cer- 


*  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  definition  of 
these  terms  as  laid  down  in  the  latest  resume  of  the  Tvriter  who  has 
most  perseveringly  worked  out  the  contrast  between  the  parties 
alluded  to :  — 

‘  La  bourgeoisie  est  I’ensemble  des  citoyens  qui,  possMant  des 
instruments  de  travail  ou  un  capital,  peuvent,  sans  s’asservir,  deve- 
lopper  leurs  facultcs,  et  ne  dependent  d’autrui  que  dans  une  certaine 
mesure. 

‘  Le  peuple  est  I’ensemble  des  citoyens  qui,  ne  possedant  pas  les 
instruments  de  travail,  ne  trouvent  pas  en  eux-mcmes  leurs  moyens 
de  developpement,  et  dependent  d’autrui  en  ce  qui  touche  aux  pre¬ 
mieres  necessites  de  la  vie. 

‘  Us  sent  du  peuple,  par  consequent,  quels  que  soient  leur  savoir, 
leur  education,  leurs  relations  sociales,  tons  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas 
assures  de  leur  nourriture,  de  leur  vetement  et  de  leur  gite.’ — Con¬ 
clusion  Historique  to  M.  I^ouis  Blanc’s  History. 
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tainly  no  rcady-fonned  or  cognisable  party  of  this  character 

•  which  could  make  any  pretensions  to  the  fruits  of  that  revolu¬ 
tion.  A  sudden  and  hasty  meeting  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  with¬ 
out  any  fixed  principles,  any  previous  organisation,  or  any 
definite  plans,  is  all  the  demonstration  which  appears.  The 
people  themselves  knew  far  less  of  them  than  they  did  of  the 
bourgeoisie ;  and  power  could  only  have  been  transferred  to 
their  hands  by  a  most  prejwsterous  accident  or  a  most  unnatural 
experiment. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  new  dynasty  settled  on  the 
tlmone  than  the  ideas  wliich  had  been  engendered  during  this 
short  abeyance  of  power  began  to  take  root  and  flourish.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  men  compared  more  carefully  what  they  had  obtained 
with  what  it  seemed  to  them  they  might  have  obtained,  was 
their  disaffection  increased  at  the  thoughts  of  the  chance  they 
had  lost;  and  they  at  length  began  to  conceive  themselves 
defrauded  of  a  prize  which  might  indeed  have  been  within  their 
reach,  but  for  which  in  reality  they  had  never  contended. 

•  Hence  arose  the  Kepublican  party.  It  derived  strength,  no 
doubt,  from  the  disappointments  created  by  the  policy  of  the 
new  regime,  and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  stifled  in  its  infancy 
had  the  government  deprived  it  of  its  pretexts  by  an  honest  and 
liberal  exercise  of  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 
But  essentially  it  had  no  reference  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Citizen  King.  It  was  composed  of  men  whose  spirits  had 
never  settled  into  quietude  since  the  three  days’  fermentation,  and 
Tv’ho  had  persuaded  themselves,  too  late,  that  a  republican  form 
of  government  was  that  which  alone  was  fitted  for  France,  and 
which  they  had  unhappily  missed.  Beyond  this  naked  con¬ 
ception  their  ideas,  at  this  time,  scarcely  extended;  it  will  be 
our  duty  presently  to  show  into  what  they  grew’.  But  although 
W’ith  such  indefinite  and  ill-matured  views,  although  without 
any  support  among  the  |)owerful  or  the  experienced,  although 
represented  merely  by  a  handful  of  hot-brained  enthusiasts,  yet 
the  Republican  party  was  within  a  few  months  deemed  con¬ 
siderable  enough  to  deserve  the  surveillance  of  the  government, 
and  had  resolutely  chalked  out  a  course  of  action  for  itself. 
Already  at  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers  they  were  prepared  for 
the  possibility  of  a  demonstration,  and  by  way  of  concentrating 
and  economising  their  inferior  forces,  they  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  enrol  themselves  exclusively  in  the  artillery  of  the 
national  guard,  instead  of  dispersing  themselves  throughout  the 
ranks  of  the  legions.  Of  the  four  batteries  composing  this 
important  arm  of  the  force,  the  second  was  under  the  command 
of  MM.  Guiuard  and  Cavaignac,  and  the  third  of  MM.  Bastide 
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and  Thomas.  We  shall  take  some  pains  throughout,  in  specify¬ 
ing  names;  inasmuch  as  the  several  parties  who  w’ill  be  thus 
traced  through  these  scenes  are  precisely  those  most  conspicuous 
just  now,  and  indeed  every  single  member  of  the  present  pro¬ 
visional  government  figures  prominently  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  party. 

Under  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  our  own  country  and 
our  own  generation,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  an  Englishman  to 
comprehend  fully  a  state  of  society  where  the  success  or  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  certain  political  opinions  implies  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  government,  and  a  total  subversion  of  society.  We 
can  scarcely  realise  such  a  condition  of  things,  even  at  that  cri¬ 
tical  moment  in  the  reign  of  our  Queen  Anne,  when  it  is  related 
that  the  leaders  of  both  Houses  considered  the  recal  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  open  ques¬ 
tions.  But  this  unsettled  period  was  very  brief,  and,  moreover, 
no  one  thought  of  anticipating  the  natural  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
In  France  there  w'ere  three  parties,  the  Legitimists,  the  Bona- 
partists,  and  the  Republicans,  each  conceiving  itself  as  justly 
entitled  to  power  as  the  fourth  party,  which  actually  possessed  it; 
each  also  bent  on  seizing  it  by  violence  at  the  first  opportunity ; 
and  each  prepared,  without  the  least  scruple,  to  revolutionise  the 
kingdom  as  soon  as  its  object  was  gained.  The  party  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned  was  originally  the  weakest  of  the 
four ;  but  it  soon  gathered  strength  enough  to  outstrip  at  least 
two  of  its  competitors,  and  finally,  as  events  have  proved,  the 
third.  Its  tactics  were  characteristic  and  remarkable.  Convinced 
that  no  one  of  the  factions  was  strong  enough  of  itself  to  initiate 
or  conduct  an  insurrection  against  the  established  government, 
its  strategy  consisted  in  keeping  its  own  associates  in  a  compact 
and  resolute  body,  in  watching  for  any  one  of  those  thousand 
incidents  which  might  call  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs  into  the 
streets,  in  seconding  and  following  up  the  movement,  in  supply¬ 
ing  arms  and  leaders  to  the  populace,  and  preparing  itself  to 
make  a  better  use  than  it  had  done  in  July  of  any  such  chances 
as  might  occur.  This  policy  was  subsequently  modified,  as  we 
shall  see,  into  something  more  pacific ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  reflecting  on  the  strange  course  of  events  by  which  these 
original  tactics  of  the  party  have  been  crowned  with  a  most 
miraculous  success,  after  long  disuse,  and  at  a  period  when 
almost  every  hope  of  such  a  triumph  had  been  reluctantly 
discarded. 

One  of  the  chief  aids  to  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party  was 
found  in  the  number  and  influence  of  the  political  and  professedly 
economical  clubs.  These  societies,  it  is  true,  had  been  established 
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with  different  and  sometimes  conflicting  objects;  but,  though  each 
pursued  its  own  special  purpose  of  redress  or  reform,  their  opera¬ 
tions  all  infallibly  tended  to  the  pro{)agation  of  republican  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  old  Societe  Aide-toi,  so  famous  under  the  Restoration, 
alter  losing  M.  Guizot  and  his  immediate  friends,  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  new  dynasty,  had  been  made  almost  purely 
republican  by  the  activity  of  M.  Gamier  Pages.  And  in  the 
excitement  of  the  Revolution  had  been  originated  a  numerous 
cluster  of  new  clubs,  some  of  which  difiered  but  little  from  the 
true  Jacobin  modeL  It  was  in  these  assemblies  that  political  and 
social  questions  were  discussed  with  that  freedom  and  enthusiasm 
which  subsequently  generated  so  many  strange  principles  and 
elicited  so  many  strange  projects,  and  it  was  by  the  organisation 
which  they  rendered  practicable  that  such  concert  and  vigour 
was  ^ven  to  demonstrations  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
insignificant.  Some  of  them  even  openly  prescribed  among  their 
rules  the  (X)sscssion  by  each  member  of  a  musket  and  a  given 
number  of  cartridges,  and  directed  a  periodical  exercise  in  the 
use  of  the  weapon.  The  Societe  des  Amis  du  Peuplc  had  actually 
despatched  a  battalion  to  tlie  aid  of  the  Belgian  insurgents  armed 
and  equipped  at  its  own  expense. 

Nine  months  of  possession  had  apparently  confirmed  the 
dynasty  of  Orleans  on  the  throne,  when  the  tierce  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  temper  of  Casimir  Perier  gave  the  Republicans  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  the  first  public  demonstration  of  their 
principles  and  their  strength.  Trclat,  Cavaignac,  and  Guinard 
were  accused  of  having  conspired,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
ministers’  trial,  to  ‘substitute  violently  a  republic  for  a  mo- 
narchy,’  and  were  brought  upon  such  charge  before  the  Court 
of  Assize,  sixteen  other  citizens  appearing  with  them.  They 
were  attended  by  their  advocates,  among  whom  was  INI.  Marie, 
and  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  and  on  this  occasion  they 
commenced  that  singular  practice,  which  the  habits  of  French 
courts  facilitate,  and  which  tliey  subsequently  continued  with 
such  remarkable  effect.  Instead  of  defending  themselves,  they 
attacked;  with  the  utmost  hardihood  and  ingenuity  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  contradictions  afforded  by  the  creatures 
of  a  revolution  sitting  in  judgment  on  revolutionists;  they  loudly 
avowed  their  profession  and  confessed  their  hopes ;  and  turned 
the  privilege  of  defence  into  an  occasion  for  expounding  and  de¬ 
fending  their  principles  and  views  to  an  edified  and  sympathising 
audience.  It  is  from  the  reports  and  comments  upon  these  suc¬ 
cessive  trials,  as  given  in  the  republican  journals  of  the  day,  that 
some  of  the  best  information  may  be  collected  respecting  the 
opinions  and  prospects  of  the  party  at  successive  stages  of  its 
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progress.  Nothing,  to  English  eyes,  can  seem  more  preposterous 
than  such  a  prostitution  of  a  court  of  justice ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  France  these  expositions  were  highly  serviceable  to 
the  cause,  and  that  though  the  humanity  of  the  laws  left  no  chance 
to  the  republicans  of  becoming  martyrs,  the  prosecutions  fup* 
nished  them  •with  ample  opportunities  of  making  converts.  The 
Court  of  Peers,  it  will  be  remembered,  ui)on  the  trial  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  of  Lyons,  adopted  effectual  measures  for  precluding 
what  could  by  no  stretch  of  indulgence  be  called  a  defence.*  It 
was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  advocates  for  the  prisoners, 
instead  of  extenuating  or  denying  the  guilt  of  their  clients, 
would  have  called  up  the  bleeding  spectre  of  Michel  Ney,  would 
have  charged  the  w'holc  chamber  with  murder  and  treason,  and 
would  have  compared  the  purity  of  republican  principles  with 
those  wliich  dictated  that  fatal  deed.  The  court  obviated  the 
difficulty  by  limiting  the  choice  of  counsel  to  certain  ranks  of 
the  profession ;  but  our  readers  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the 
scenes  of  tumult  which  ensued.  On  the  present  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  republicans  were  acquitted,  and  carried  in  triumphal 
procession  to  their  homes.  Not  long  after,  too,  the  minister 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  demonstrations  from  the  same  quarter 
on  the  subject  of  the  decoration  of  July,  and  the  party  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  strength  from  this  their  first  essay  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  propagandism. 

The  first  insurrection  of  Lyons,  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  had 
no  i)olitical  character.  Its  circumstances  furnished  the  republi¬ 
cans  with  opportune  arguments  and  illustrations  for  the  new 
Social  systems  to  which  they  soon  began  to  direct  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  not  stimulated  by  their  intrigues,  or  assbted  by 
their  agency ;  and  even  the  abortive  attempt  to  give  a  political 
consequence  to  the  success  which  at  first  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  workmen  was  apparently  the  result  of  some  accidental 
impulse.  But  a  more  serious  explosion  was  at  hand.  The 
year  1832  opened  with  some  promise  for  the  party.  The  Na¬ 
tional — a  journal  originally  established  in  the  special  interests 

*  Reporting  this  famous  process,  the  historian  says  that  ‘the 
‘  accused  waited  with  impatience  for  establishing  in  the  face  of  the 
world’  —  what  does  the  reader  suppose  —  their  innocence  ?  No !  — 
‘  la  superiorite  de  leurs  doctrines  !  ’  With  this  view  the  briefs  given 
to  the  advocates  who  were  to  have  conducted  the  defence  contained  a 
distribution  of  political  and  social  topics  which  were  to  be  studied  and 
expounded,  and  the  prisoners  divided  amongst  themselves  the  several 
branches  of  government,  philosophy,  religion,  fine  arts,  &c.,  in  order 
that  each  might  contribute  his  quota  of  dissertation  for  the  defence. 
See  Louis  Blanc,  iv.  388. 
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of  the  House  of  Orleans — at  length  pronounced  itself  boldly 
for  a  republic;  and  under  the  vigorous  direction  of  Armand 
Carrel  its  influence  was  speedily  felt  throughout  the  kingdom. 
At  the  same  period,  too,  M.  Gamier  Pages  entered  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  as  an  avowed  republican;  and  he  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  others,  who  soon  supplied  a  cognisable,  though 
not  very  important,  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  house. 
But  though  the  few  republican  deputies  joined  the  dynastic  op¬ 
position  in  the  publication  of  their  famous  compte  rendu  in  the 
following  ^lay,  yet  there  was  no  fusion  of  opinion  between  them, 
nor  was  it  until  a  much  later  period  that  the  party  whose  pro¬ 
gress  we  are  tracing  betook  itself  to  pacific  measures  for  attain¬ 
ing  its  object.  Their  hopes  still  rested  on  the  chances  of  war ; 
and  the  tragical  scene  of  the  Cloitre  St.  Mery  soon  exemplified 
their  tactics,  displayed  their  hardihood,  and  exposed  their  pros¬ 
pects  and  their  strength. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  characteristic  of 
the  condition  of  France  and  the  position  of  parties  at  that  period, 
than  the  rehearsal  of  a  revolution  which  this  episode  supplied. 
A  soldier  was  going  to  be  buried.  He  had  not  been  the  victim 
of  any  persecution,  nor  was  there  danger  of  any  principles  dying 
with  him.  He  was  popular  and  distinguished,  it  is  true,  but 
his  distinctions  were  legitimate,  and  his  popularity  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  There  was  no  exjiectation  that  the  government  would 
circumscribe  the  procession,  or  interfere  wdth  the  ceremony. 
There  was  no  special  grievance  operating  on  the  people,  nor  was 
there  any  reason  whatever  why  the  affair  should  have  been 
a  signal  for  a  party  gathering,  or  anything  more  than  a  becom¬ 
ing  and  attractive  show.  Yet  the  simple  prospect  of  a  crowd 
and  a  tumult  w'as  suflicient.  Bcpublicans,  legitimists,  and  im¬ 
perialists  mustered  each  their  forces,  shouldered  their  fusils, 
sharpened  their  swoixls,  and  descended  deliberately  into  the 
streets,  for  the  chance  of  subverting  and  seizing  a  government 
in  a  possible  melee.  It  was  the  game  on  which  all  parties  alike 
were  calculating  in  France — a  turn-out  and  a  scramble ;  and  if 
anything  can  be  more  strange  than  the  speculation,  it  would  be 
the  fact  that  it  almost  actually  succeeded.  For  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  portion  of  Paris  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
republicans ;  it  was  said  that  the  royal  family  was  meditating 
flight,  and  it  has  been  argued  with  a  probability  to  which  recent 
events  give  a  signal  confirmation,  that  if  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  the  Crown 
of  1830  would  have  again  reverted  to  the  people.  The  repub¬ 
lican  historian  of  the  times  is  so  struck  with  the  narrowness  of 
the  chance  by  which  the  game  of  his  party  was  missed,  that  he 
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speculates  in  a  spirit  of  optimism  on  the  probable  consequences 
of  a  victory,  and  enumerates  the  duties  and  the  prospects  of 
such  a  government  as  might  possibly  have  arisen,  in  a  disserta¬ 
tion  which  will  furnish  very  opportune  materials  for  consider¬ 
ing  the  identical  conjuncture  which  has  now  actually  arrived. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  a  disappointment  of  such  a 
character  as  this  did  not  operate  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  party.  The  clubs  redoubled  their  activity,  and  acted  with 
augmented  strength  and  energy  upon  the  excitable  population. 
From  the  side  of  the  Amis  du  Peuple  there  sprang  the  celebrated 
Societe  des  Droits  de  T Homme,  which  already  numbered  some 
3000  ‘  orators  or  combatants  ’  in  Paris  alone,  and  which  by  its 
affiliations  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  provinces.  It  was  a  pure  republican  league. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  1834  it  was  despatching  its  instructions 
to  all  quarters,  making  purchases  of  muskets,  fabricating  car¬ 
tridges,  and  entering  into  a  certain  rapport  with  the  garrisons  of 
Versailles  and  Vincennes.  Everything  foreboded  another  de¬ 
monstration.  The  miscarriage  of  Mazzini’s  expedition  into 
Savoy  had  exasperated  the  republican  spirits,  and  had  strength¬ 
ened  the  government  by  showing  how  little  encouragement 
its  opponents  could  expect  from  without.  At  the  same  time 
the  authorities  were  fully  aware  of  the  progress  which  the 
party  was  making,  and  of  its  resolution  to  measure  its  force  on 
the  first  opportunity.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  second  and  more  serious  insurrection  of  Lyons  broke  out 
in  April,  1834.  No  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  the  fact  that, 
though  a  premature  and  ill-concerted  explosion,  it  was  in  reality 
a  deliberate  revolt  of  the  Republican  party  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  even  said  that  the  government  had  intrigued  by  its 
secret  agents  to  precipitate  the  catastrophe ;  from  a  consciousness 
that  each  day  was  adding  strength  to  its  adversaries,  and  from  a 
persuasion  that  Lyons,  at  the  moment,  presented  a  more  favour¬ 
able  battle-field  than  they  would  probably  find  hereafter.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  well-known  incidents  of  this  insur¬ 
rection,  or  upon  the  abortive  diversions  which  were  attempted 
in  other  quarters  at  the  same  moment.  The  policy  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  if  really  such  as  has  been  alleged,  was  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Republican  party  was  beaten  at  its  own  weapons. 
Its  most  active  leaders,  including  MM.  Albert,  Guinard,  Cavaig- 
nac,  and  Marrast,  were  under  arrest,  and  the  government  felt 
itself  strong  enough,  upon  their  trial,  to  adopt  those  measures 
for  curtailing  the  licence  of  defence  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.  A  strong  demonstration,  however,  of  sympathy  and 
support  was  made.  Though  advocates  chosen  by  the  prisoners 
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were  rejected  by  the  court,  they  published  their  sentiments  in  a 
vehement  addr^,  amongst  the  signatures  to  which  appear  those 
of  Arago,  Barbes,  Bastide,  Carnot,  Gamier  Pages,  Flocon,  and 
Ledru-Rollin.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  however,  that  the  sym¬ 
pathisers  protested  or  the  prisoners  refused  to  plead :  the  govern¬ 
ment  carried  its  point,  and  the  Republicans  had  but  feeble 
success  even  in  rendering  its  triumph  invidious. 

Hitherto  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  party  must  have  resembled,  in  the  reader’s  eyes,  rather  the 
narrative  of  some  inveterate  conspiracy,  than  the  details  of  a 
political  stru^le.  But,  in  this  respect,  it  did  but  correspond  with 
the  character  of  the  parties  around  it.  Legitimists  and  Imperial¬ 
ists  acted  in  the  same  way  in  La  Vendee  and  the  Lower  Rhine; 
nor  could  such  a  course  of  conduct  well  appear  either  extravagant 
or  hopeless,  in  a  country  where  the  dominant  party  had  risen  by 
similar  means.  But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  Republi¬ 
cans  were  to  forego  the  open  use  of  such  tactics  for  a  more  pacific 
or  patient  policy.  With  the  scenes  which  we  have  been  describing, 
concludes  the  turbulent  chapter  of  their  career.  It  is  true  that  the 
emeute  of  1839  originated  in  a  republican  club,  and,  also,  that  it 
has  been  identified  by  the  now  triumphant  party  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  their  own.  While  we  write,  the  Committee  of  National 
Recompenees,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Albert  *,  has  issued  a 


*  Considerable  interest  was  excited  by  the  appearance,  in  the  first 
list  of  the  Provisional  Government,  of  the  name  of  ‘  Albert,  ouvrier;* 
and  it  was  imagined  that  an  operative  had  been  taken  into  the  new 
administration,  to  define  at  once  its  policy,  and  to  conciliate  the  party 
who  had  obtained  such  a  summary  recognition.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  this  soi-disant  ouvrier  is  no  ouvrier  at  all,  beyond 
having  been  at  one  time  manager  in  a  manufactory  of  machinery, 
but  tiiat  he  is  the  identical  M.  Albert  who  figures  prominently  in 
republican  liistory;  who  aided  to  hatch  the  insurrection  at  Lyons 
in  1834;  who  lent  ‘  his  fortune’  to  the  establishment  of  a  repubUcan 
journal  (La  Glaneusc)  in  that  city ;  who  was  the  ambassador  between 
Lyons  and  Paris ;  who  surrendered  himself  to  share  the  arrest  of  his 
friends ;  and  who  answered  the  interrogations  of  the  judges  with 
‘  calm  and  dignified  contempt.’ 

M.  Flocon,  whose  name  we  mentioned  just  above,  is,  we  believe, 
the  individual  who  figured  in  those  extraordinary  scenes  of  rivalry  to 
which  party  feeling  gave  rise  in  1833.  Twelve  journalists  of  the 
republican  party  challenged  twelve  journalists  of  the  legitimist  party 
to  mortal  combat  — 1^1.  Marrast  being  one  of  the  former  list  of  cham¬ 
pions.  When  these  methods  of  settlement  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  Legitimists  still  held  their  reunions  in  the  face  of  day,  the  Re- 
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decree,  in  which,  after  the  enumeration  of  the  ’  several  in¬ 
surrections  above  described,  this  disturbance  of  1839  is  also 
included  as  entitling  its  actors  to  a  national  reward.  But  this 
mischievous  piece  of  folly  was  not  supported  or  sanctioned  by 
any  general  consent  of  the  party  at  the  moment,  and  it  was 
seldom  spoken  of  afterwards,  even  by  themselves,  in  any  terms 
but  those  of  regret.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Republicans  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  serious  lesson.  They  had  lost  their  ordinary  confidence 
in  coups  de  main.  Within  the  last  two  years  they  had  been 
twice  fairly  beaten  in  the  streets ;  and  the  almost  total  disappear¬ 
ance,  in  the  moment  of  action,  of  the  enormous  Parisian  force 
on  which  they  had  reckoned  to  support  the  movement  at  Lyons, 
had  taught  them  to  place  less  reliance  on  the  sectional  returns 
of  a  club.  It  was  alleged,  too,  though  the  statement,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  upon  their  own  authority,  that  the  better  spirits 
of  the  party  were  dissatisfied  with  the  characters  of  some  who 
had  found  admission  into  its  ranks,  and  that  such  a  momentary 
dissolution  of  unity  as  the  late  catastrophe  had  caused,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  requisite  to  facilitate  a  reoi^nisation  of  the  whole 
party  on  purer  principles  and  with  a  more  reasonable  code. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  meet  with  no 
more  such  explosions  of  violence  as  those  we  have  been  relating ; 
and  at  length,  after  an  interval  which  may  have  been  devoted 
to  the  lessons  of  reflection,  the  Republicans  appear  again  on  the 
political  stage,  in  a  less  exceptionable  character.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  entrance  of  M.  Gamier  Pages  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  remarked  that  he  was  followed  by  one  or  two 
members  of  similar  principles.  In  the  elections,  however,  of 
June,  1834,  which  followed  so  closely  on  the  scenes  at  Lyons, 
the  Republican  party  suffered  the  usual  consequences  of  a  recent 
discomfiture,  and  lost  ground  considerably.  But  towards  the 
end  of  1837,  an  opportunity  was  conceived  to  offer  itself  for 
entering  the  electoral  lists  under  more  favourable  conditions. 
M.  Mol^  had  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  the  people  were 
thought  inclined  to  a  change.  It  was  determined  to  make 
overtures  to  the  dynastic  opposition  and  to  try  whether  a  coa¬ 
lition  between  the  Republicans  and  the  followers  of  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  might  not  at  least  succeed  in  removing  those  who  were 
the  common  adversaries  of  both.  MM.  Dupont  and  Louis 


publicans  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  since  the  established 
government  could  not  preserve  the  nation  from  such  an  outrage  on  its 
feelings,  they  (the  republican  party)  would  disperse  the  next  legitimist 
meeting  by  force.  This  singular  document  was  signed  by  M.  Ferdif 
nand  Flocon. 
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Blanc  were  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  mission,  and  after 
Bomc  preliminaries  a  conference  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Nouvelle  Minerve.  The  discussion  was  hot.  The  Republicans 
absolutely  refused  any  compromise  or  concession,  and  projwsed 
simply  that  the  parties  should  unite  their  forces  without  inter¬ 
changing  their  banners.  At  length,  though  not  without  re¬ 
luctance,  the  Opposition  assented,  and  the  celebrated  Central 
Electoral  Committee  was  formed.  It  proved  to  be  almost 
purely  republican  in  its  composition,  including  among  its 
members  the  following  names,  which  the  events  of  the  last 
month  have  made  familiar  to  almost  every  English  reader :  — 
Dupont  (de  I’Eure),  Arago,  Gamier  Pages,  and  Cormenin, 
members  of  the  last  Chamber :  Louis  Blanc,  redacteur  en  chef 
du  Bon  Sens;  Thomas,  redacteur  en  chef  du  National  (now 
the  post  of  M.  Jklarrast) ;  Goudehaux,  banquier  ;  Marie,  avocat ; 
and  Ledm  Rollin,  avocat.  Two  names  the  reader  will  pro¬ 
bably  miss  —  those  of  Odillon  Barrot,  the  Oppositionist,  and 
M.  de  Lamartine,  the  Republican.  The  first  civilly  declined, 
at  the  outset,  any  amalgamation  with  the  Republican  party ;  the 
second  discarded  the  shifty  expedient  of  a  coalition,  and  with 
that  uncertainty  of  purpose  which  enters  somewliat  largely  into 
his  character,  actually,  at  last,  defended  the  govermnent  attacked. 
"With  this  union  of  force,  however,  the  parties  commenced  their 
operations,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  All  the  members, 
of  the  coalition  were  re-elected  to  their  scats,  and  two  well- 
known  republicans — M.  ISIartin  (de  Strasbourg),  and  M.  Michel 
(de  Bourges),  swelled  the  number  of  the  party.  Seven  daily 
journals,  conducted  with  unusual  vigour,  supplied  them  with  that 
influence  so  powerful  in  France,  and  it  was  conceived  that  they 
had  now  a  hold  upon  public  opinion  really  stronger  than  they 
had  ever  previously  enjoyed.  ‘For  the  first  time,’  says  their 
chosen  historiographer,  ‘  the  Republicans  could  now  attempt  to 
‘  seize  the  helm,  without  first  creating  a  storm.’  And  thus, 
while  the  centre  gauche  and  the  doctrinaires  were  busying  them¬ 
selves  about  the  best  means  of  superseding  the  mediocrities  of 
the  Mole  Ministry,  the  gauche  and  the  Republicans  were  uniting 
their  forces  for  an  eflfort,  which  the  latter  at  least  hoped  might 
end  in  banishing  monarchy  from  France.  The  English  reader 
may  smile  at  the  professed  employment  of  constitutional  means 
for  the  pursuit  of  such  an  object  as  this :  but  one  section,  and 
that  perhaps  the  worthiest,  of  the  Legitimist  party,  were  practising 
a  similar  policy  with  equal  candour.  While  M.  Arago  and  the 
National  were  openly  contending  for  a  Republic,  the  Gazette 
de  France  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  were  as  openly  advocating 
the  claims  of  Henry  V. ;  so  that  under  an  established  and  re- 
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cognised  Government  two  parties,  peacefully,  and  lawfully  in 
their  own  opinions,  were  urging  on  the  consideration  of  the 
country  two  propositions,  either  of  which  would  involve  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  politics  and  the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty  on  the  throne. 
The  very  history  by  Louis  Blanc,  if  the  date  of  its  publication 
be  compared  with  its  contents  and  its  purpose,  is  a  miraculous 
testimony  to  this  extraordinary  state  of  France.  It  is  Burnet 
writing  in  1686. 

We  have  thus  brought  these  Kcpublicans  to  a  point  in  their 
progress  Avherc  their  principles,  if  they  still  survive  in  undi- 
ininishcd  vigour,  at  least  give  less  abrupt  and  startling  evidence 
of  their  vitality.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  exert  any  conspi¬ 
cuous  influence  on  parliamentary  combats,  but  there  certainly  is 
no  return  to  the  old  tactics  of  insurrection  and  violence.  The 
emente  of  1839  was,  as  wc  have  said,  discountenanced  by  the 
bulk  of  the  party,  and  utterly  unsupported  by  even  that  un¬ 
thinking  People  on  whose  concert  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
count.  More  peaceful,  but,  perhaps,  not  less  eflTectivc  methods 
of  propagandism  were  now  adopted.  Whether  the  party,  at 
this  period,  gained  materially  in  numbers,  or  extended  its  inr 
fluence  more  generally  over  the  population,  is  a  |K)int  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain;  but  it  undoubtedly  enlisted 
some  respectable  and  influential  names,  as  the  list  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  above  given  will  readily  show.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
lost  !M.  Lafayette,  whose  name  was  a  tow'er  of  strength  in  itself. 
In  this  position,  and  with  these  prospects,  it  entered  on  the  long 
ministerial  reign  of  ^I.  Guizot,  which  has  just  been  so  abruptly 
terminated ;  but  before  wc  allude  to  their  situation  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  unexpected  victory,  wc  will  turn  our  very  circumscribed 
allowance  of  time  and  space  to  a  cursory  exposition  of  some  of 
their  most  remarkable  principles,  as  set  forth  by  themselves. 
An  accurate  summary  of  republican  tenets  w’c,  of  course,  do  not 
profess  to  give.  Such  an  attempt,  indeed,  is  rendered  imprac¬ 
ticable  by  the  differences  of  opinion  which  arc  known  to  subsist 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  party.  Still  there  are  certain  leading 
points  on  which  there  is  a  general,  if  not  universal,  agreement ; 
and  some  of  these  conclusions  wc  wdll  endeavour  to  record. 

The  desires  of  those  extempore  Republicans,  whose  demon¬ 
strations,  in  the  interval  of  ferment  between  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  X.  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  originated  the 
])arty,  w'ere  limited  to  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  moment. 
The  abolition  of  a  state  church,  the  substitution  of  a  president 
for  the  exiled  king,  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  at  least  in 
the  first  degree,  to  every  citizen,  comprised  the  sum  of  their  de¬ 
sires.  There  was  no  reference  to  any  foregoing  constitution 
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or  government,  nor  any  appeal  to  1793  for  precedent  or  example. 
But  ideas  on  this  point  soon  experienced  a  sudden,  and  not  un¬ 
natural  change.  In  brooding  over  the  opportunities  they  had 
lost,  and  comparing  with  their  own  theories  the  constitution  to 
which  they  found  themselves  subjected,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Republicans  should  not  recur  to  the  instructive  traditions  of 
a  former  period.  Already,  in  the  very  first  process  directed 
against  them,  they  converted  their  defence  by  that  singular 
practice  to  wdiich  we  have  referred,  into  a  deliberate  exjiosition 
of  the  alliance  they  professed  with  the  principles  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  that  not  without  a  certain  apology  for  its  worst  ex¬ 
cesses.  Their  avowed  object,  indeed,  was  now  to  restore  the  chain 
of  ideas  which  had  been  so  abruptly  burst  asunder  by  the  empire, 
and  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  that  state  of  society  to  which 
the  revolution  of  1789,  if  uninterrupted,  would  have  led.  Two 
years  later,  the  Societe  des  Droits  de  t Homme*  adopted  and  cir¬ 
culated  anew  the  famous  declaration  of  the  ‘  Rights  of  Man,’ 
presented  to  the  Convention  by  Robespierre ;  and  though  this 
terrible  spectre  called  forth  the  exorcisms  of  the  press,  yet  the 
adhesion  given  to  the  manifesto  is  alleged,  by  the  Republicans 
themselves,  to  have  been  unexpectedly  satisfactory.  Without 
accusing  the  party  of  any  inclination  to  terrorism,  which  it  must 
be  confessed  they  resolutely  abjure  in  their  writings,  although 
they  find  some  palliation  for  the  difficulties  of  a  tremendous 
period,  yet  it  is,  we  think,  unquestionable  that  Robespierre,  of 
all  the  old  republicans,  is  the  great  object  of  their  admiration  ; 


*  It  will  not  be  unserviceable  to  transcribe  the  demands  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1833  from  the  programme  of  this  society,  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  before  the  declaration  referred  to;  as  the  reader 
may  observe  particularly  the  views  taken  in  the  several  clauses  of  all 
the  great  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day.  The  demands 
comprised :  — 

‘Unpouvoir  central,  electif,  temporaire,  responsable,  done  d’une 
grande  force  et  agissant  avec  unite  ;  —  la  souverainte  du  peuple  mise 
en  action  par  le  suffrage  universel;  —  la  liberte  des  communes, 
restreinte  par  le  droit  accorde  au  gouvernement  de  surveiller,  au 
moyen  de  ses  delegues,  les  votes  et  la  competence  des  corps  munici- 
paux  ; — un  systeme  d’education  publique  tendant  a  elever  les  genera¬ 
tions  dans  une  communaute  d’idees  compatible  avec  le  progres ;  — 
I’organisation  du  credit  de  I’ctat ;  —  I'emancipation  de  la  classe 
ouvriere  par  une  meilleure  division  du  travail ;  —  une  repartition  plus 
equitable  des  protluits  et  I’association  ;  —  une  federation  de  I’Europe, 
fondee  sur  la  communaute  des  principes  d  ou  decoule  la  souverainte  du 
peuple,  sur  la  liberte  absolue  du  commerce,  et  sur  une  entiere  egalite 
de  rapiwrts.’ 
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and  there  is  no  saying  what  direction  their  political  conclusions 
might  have  taken,  had  not  the  principles  of  the  party  been  most 
powerfully  atfected  by  the  introduction  of  an  element  hitherto, 
at  least  in  such  a  form,  altogether  unknown. 

This  element  was  the  project  of  Social  reform.  At  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830  the  theorizings  upon  this  productive  subject  had 
been  ])rincipally  confined  to  the  St.  Simonians,  who  had  mono¬ 
polised  such  discussions,  while  they  left  affairs  more  purely  poli¬ 
tical  to  the  consideration  of  others.  Any  person  at  that  time 
thinking  strongly  upon  the  condition  of  society  would  have  be¬ 
taken  himself,  not  to  the  liberal  party,  but  to  the  followers  of 
St.  Simon.  A  very  intelligible  kind  of  fraternisation,  however, 
soon  occurred  between  the  theorists  of  the  two  parties.  The 
sympathies  of  the  Republicans  went  clearly  with  the  St. 
Simonians  at  the  trial  of  Enfantin  and  his  brethren  ;  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Socialists  are  found  in  the  list  of 
the  prisoners  of  Lyons  ;  and  several  leading  characters,  including 
!M.  Cai’not,  the  member  of  the  present  government,  appear, 
cither  simultaneously  or  successively,  as  St.  Simonians  and  Re¬ 
publicans,  At  the  moment  wc  arc  writing,  too,  the  sufferers  in 
the  cause  of  Socialism  are  coupled  with  the  sufferers  in  the  cause 
of  Republicanism,  by  the  committee  appointed  to  award  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  nation  to  its  benefactors.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  dispersion  of  the  family  of  Menilmontant  by  judi¬ 
cial  decree  that  the  doctrines  of  these  speculatlsts  were  cordially 
taken  up,  worked  out,  and  adopted  as  fundamental  principles  by 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  very  heat  of  the  fermentation  of 
July,  when  it  was  still  conceivable  that  Lafayette  might  preside 
over  a  French  commonwealth,  Bazard  had  repaired  to  the  old 
chief  with  a  scheme  for  regenerating  society  on  St.  Simonlan  prin¬ 
ciples;  but  even  the  experience  of  1793  had  not  prepared  the 
general  for  any  such  propositions  as  these;  and  he  shrank  in  un¬ 
disguised  amazement  from  their  audacious  novelty,  Xor  had 
any  perceptible  progress  towards  these  opinions  been  made 
within  the  next  twelvemonths ;  for  the  points  touched  upon  by' 
the  Republicans  in  their  first  public  defence  were  exclusively 
national  and  political,  and,  at  the  first  insurrection  of  Lyons,  it 
was  remarked  that  individuals  of  republican  opinions  were 
ranged  indiscriminately  with  or  against  the  workmen, —  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  it  is  conceived  could  not  have  occurred  had 
the  sympathy'  of  the  party  with  the  ouvrier  class  been  what  it 
Avas  subsequently  professed  to  be. 

But  when  the  consideration  of  these  Social  doctrines  was 
once  taken  up  by  the  Republicans,  they  soon  superseded  in 
their  esteem  all  other  matters  of  discussion.  As  distinguished 
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from  old  llcpublicanism,  Socialism — that  is  to  say,  the  science 
of  I'cconstructin"  society  on  entirely  new  bases  —  is  represented 
as  a  higher  grade  in  the  mystery  of  politics;  and  as  an  exalted 
development  of  the  principles  hitherto  proclaimed.*  Particu¬ 
lar  forms  of  government  or  constitution  arc  completely  subordi¬ 
nated  to  considerations  regulating  the  social  relations  of  citizens ; 
and  it  seems  assumed  in  the  arguments,  that  when  such  relations 
have  been  placed  upon  a  proper  footing,  the  good  government  of 
the  country  will  follow  quite  naturally  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
inasmuch  as  any  but  a  truly  popular  and  excellent  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  incompatible  in  its  very  existence  with  the  order ' 
of  things  supposed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  present  Provisional  Council  —  M.  dc 
Lamartine  — joined  the  Republican  jiarty  expressly  upon 
Socialist  principles ;  though  he  was,  in  this  respect,  in  advance 
of  the  body  to  whom  he  thus  carried  the  powerful  aid  of  his 
name.  It  is  especially,  and  by  way  of  compliment,  observed, 
that  whereas  most  Republicans  at  that  moment  confined  their 
ideas  to  the  substitution  of  a  consul  for  a  king,  I^I.  dc  Lamar¬ 
tine  became,  from  a  Legitimist,  at  once  a  Social  Reformer,  and 
presented  the  s|>ectaclc  of  a  convert  in  his  novitiate  outstripping 
his  seniors  in  their  common  studies. 

Wc  much  regret  that  we  arc  precluded  from  offering  even  a 
brief  an;ilysis  of  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  as  they  were  succes¬ 
sively  developed ;  but  wc  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  main  principles  which  are  professed  just  now.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  new  code  is  contained  in  the  substitution  of 
‘  power  ’  for  ‘  right  ’  in  the  definition  of  liberty, — a  notion  exactly 
according  with  the  propositions  of  Robespierre.  The  ‘  liberty  ’ 
j)rocIaimed  by  the  present  French  Republicans,  consists,  not  in 
the  riyht  to  do  this  or  that,  but  in  the  power  to  do  it.  It  is  not 
enough,  and  this  is  the  precise  illustration  employed  by  !M.  Louis 
lilauc,  that  every  man  should  enjoy  a  fair  field  and  a  free  course, 
but  he  sliould  be  provided  by  the  state  with  every  a]ipliance  for 
making  him  exactly  his  neighbours’  equal,  in  running  the  race 

*  About  tliis  time  the  terms  ‘  radical,’  ‘  democrat,’  and  ‘  repub¬ 
lican,’  appear  generally  to  be  used  ns  synonymous  and  conver¬ 
tible,  but  some  expressions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  term  demneratitjue 
v.as  distinguished  from  rfpuhlicahie  as  implying  that  section  of  the 
party  wliich  had  announced  their  socialist  mission.  For  instance, 
M.  Louis  Blanc  says  that  tlicre  were,  in  1831,  at  Lyons,  as  in  other 
towns,  'beaucoup  de  repuhlk'nins{\\\%  is,  jwohably.a  liberal  estimate), 

‘  mais  pen  de  vruis  demoernts.'  And  again,  in  his  Conclusion  Ilis- 
torifjuc,  ‘  la  bonryeoisie,  qni  r'a  pas  Ic  sentiment  dimocrafiqite,  cst 
‘  cependant  rfpublicaine' 
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before  them.  To  tell  a  man  that  all  pursuits  are  open  to  him 
when  he  has  neither  money  nor  leisure  to  follow  them,  is  a 
mockery.  Every  man  has  not  only  a  right  to  rise,  but  he  should 
be  also  supplied  with  the  means  of  rising.  If  the  avocations  of 
any  citizen  re([uisitc  to  secure  his  subsistence  are  such  that  he 
is  deprived  thereby  of  facilities  enjoyed  by  other  citizens,  there 
is  neither  liberty  nor  equality  in  such  a  state  of  things.  This  is 
a  step  beyond  St.  Simon ;  who  would  have  allowed  to  individuals 
the  incidental  advantages  of  the  capacity  with  which  each  had 
been  gifted,  and  the  services  which  each  could  render.  It  is  a 
retort  also  to  the  old  point  made  by  ISIirabeau,  who  endeavoured 
to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  equality  by  reference 
to  these  imprescriptible  provisions  of  nature.  ]\l.  Louis  lllanc, 
however,  docs  not  admit  that  extraordinary  services  deserve  any 
exti’aordinary  rewards.  His  theory  is,  that  the  allotment  of 
worldly  goods  by  the  state  should  resemble  the  distribution  of 
food  by  the  father  of  a  family ;  who  in  apportioning  the  victuals 
Avould  consider  not  the  faculties,  but  the  needs  of  each  child. 
He  describes  a  man’s  faculties  as  indicating  what  Providence 
intended  he  should  do  for  society,  and  his  wants  as  indicating 
what  Providence  intended  society  should  do  for  him ;  and  he 
positively  pushes  this  theoiy  to  the  conclusion  that  reconq)cnce3 
bestowed  will  thus  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  services  rendered, — so 
that  he  who  does  the  most  for  the  state  should  receive  the  least, 
and  he  who  docs  the  least  should  receive  the  most. 

Some  of  the  steps  thought  conducive  to  this  grand  con¬ 
summation  have  already  appeared,  pretty  distinctly,  in  the  acts 
of  the  licpublican  government;  and  we  shall  not,  it  would  seem, 
have  long  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  problem.  Of  course 
these  first  jirinciples  of  the  school  necessitate  a  total  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  relations  between  labourer  and  employer ; 
though,  indeed,  we  scarcely  sec  how  the  latter  class  of  citizens 
is  to  be  p)erpetuated  at  all.  Labour  is  defined  as  a  duty  which, 
in  some  shap)e  or  other,  every  citizen  owes  to  society,  and  this 
definition  necessarily  involves  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
rights  of  p)roperty.  The  conclusions  on  this  head  have  not 
been  stated  so  unhesitatingly  as  on  others ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  transmission  of  property  is  the  right  which  will 
be  first  attacked.  The  pjosition  which  the  Kcpublicans  most 
emphatically  condemn  is  that  of  inherited  independence.  They 
denounce  the  existence  of  a  class  which  (not  being  incapacitated 
by  infirmity)  consume  without  producing  ;  and  they  would  an¬ 
nihilate  a  system  by  which  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  an 
unemployed  individual  arc  served  by  the  labour  of  several 
workmen  less  Comfortably  sup)plied.  They  adoptt  Robespierre’s 
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definition  of  property,  by  which  each  citizen  is  confirmed  in  the 
employment  and  disjwsal  ‘  de  la  portion  de  hien  qui  lui  est  garantic 
‘  par  la  lot but  though  they  loudly  profess  the  purity  of  their 
intentions  as  regards  vested  rights,  it  was  clear,  even  before 
the  late  catastrophe,  that  they  were  considered  likely  to  avail 
themselves  pretty  liberally  of  the  convenient  latitude  allowed 
by  this  definition.  When  every  citizen  is  to  be  either  employer 
or  employed,  the  relations  between  these  two  caiwicities  assume  an 
extraordinary  importance.  These  relations  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment,  wdth  summary  decision,  has  assumed  the  duty  of  regu¬ 
lating  ;  and  it  only  now  remains  to  await  the  operation  of  their 
decrees.  This  question  is  more  familiar  to  the  ]icople  of  this 
country  than  other  abstract  inquiries  of  the  Republicans,  and  its 
solution  is  watched  with  corresponding  anxiety.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  cut  the  knot ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  w'hether  this  is 
equivalent  to  untying  it.  It  has  decreed,  that  every  workman 
is  entitled  to  a  certain  hire  for  certain  labour,  and  when  his 
powers  have  failed,  to  the  support  of  the  state.  This  latter 
principle  we  both  acknowledge  and  practise  ourselves ;  nor  is 
there  any  essential  difference  between  the  projected  asylums 
and  our  own  poor  houses.  But  here  we  stop.  We  have  con¬ 
fessed  that  a  man  is  legally  entitled  to  subsistence  from  the 
land  on  which  he  is  settled ;  but  in  this  very  confession  our 
belief  is  implied,  that,  with  a  superfluous  population,  honest 
lal)our  cannot  every  day  insure  an  adequate  w'age.  AVe  leave 
price  to  be  settled  by  the  market,  and  supply  by  demand.  The 
Republicans  have  decided,  that  every  workman  shall  have  con¬ 
stant  employment,  fair  w’ages,  and  reasonable  recreation ;  and 
we  shall  now  see  how  far  these  conditions  of  labour  are  in  the 
command  of  a  government.  The  Republicans  of  an  earlier  day 
decreed  that  every  citizen  should  be  furnished  with  so  much 
bread  lor  so  many  sons  ;  but  the  people  were  starved  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  government  have  ordained  that  the  master  shall 
pay  the  workman  so  much  money  for  so  much  work,  imd  the 
workmen  have  further  ordained  that  no  master  shall  reduce  the 
number  of  his  men.  It  only  remains,  and  this  seems  obviously 
necessary-,  that  the  master  shall  also  be  secured  in  the  ability  to 
cany  on  the  business.  When  the  exjxjriment  sliall  be  thus 
completed,  we  shall  most  gladly  accept  it,  as  eminently  worthy 
of  Imitation.  But  as  yet  the  sole  suggestion  offered  towards 
this  end  by  the  provisional  minister  of  labour  is,  the  ‘  substitu- 
‘  tion  of  the  principle  of  association  for  that  of  competition,’ 
— a  suggestion  on  which  we  will  say  more  when  it  has  been 
more  intelligibly  exjiounded.  Conqietltion  appeals  to  industry. 
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to  hope,  and  exixjctation;  association,  to  indolence,  improvidence, 
and  suspicion. 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  within 
the  Itepublican  party  respecting  the  nature  and  exercise  of  the 
executive  powers  to  which  these  high  behests  should  be  entrusted. 
Some  advocated  a  strong  central  coimnittee,  invested  with  im¬ 
mense,  though  temporary  powers ;  while  others  were  unwilling  to 
subject  individual  liberty  to  any  such  fetters  as  those  imposed  by 
the  1\ evolutionary  Tribunals  and  the  Directory.  Again,  some 
were  for  perfecting  the  present  system  of  centralisation,  whereas 
a  considerable  section  were  almost  as  much  inclined  to  decen¬ 
tralisation  as  the  Legitimists  themselves.  The  opinions  most 
plausibly  advocated  tend  towards  the  latter  course ;  and  condemn 
most  unequivocally  that  centralisation  of  the  present  reign 
Avhich  has  deprived  the  provincial  cities  of  any  individuality  of  life 
or  action.  Interests  of  a  local  or  special  nature  are  to  be 
secured  by  local  suixjrintendencc ;  the  central  power  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  direction  of  religion,  instruction,  and  the  moral 
guidance  of  the  people  by  fetes  and  spectacles.  There  would 
be  no  great  diflSculty  in  pushing  ^I.  Louis  Blanc,  upon  his  own 
assumptions,  to  the  establishment  of  a  state  church,  and  under 
somewhat  stringent  rules.  This,  however,  he  leaves,  perhaps 
willingly,  to  be  inferred ;  but  he  emphatically  claims  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  theatres  as  ‘  one  of  the  most  effective  legitimate  in- 
‘  stnunents  of  government.’  We  are  not  sure  either  that  the 
principles  of  this  intelligent  republican,  if  carried  out,  would  not 
be  found  as  menacing  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  worship,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
remarks  on  a  very  famous  event.* 


•  Some  time  ago  M.  Emile  <le  Girardin  started  La  Presse  at  half  the 
price  of  the  other  daily  Parisian  journals.  The  innovation  provoked 
the  vehement  indignation  of  the  republican  papers,  and  a  duel  ensued, 
in  whieh,  it  will  be  remembered,  Armand  Carrel,  the  predecessor  of 
M.  Thomas  and  M.  Marrast  in  the  editorship  of  the  National,  fell  by 
the  hand  of  M.  de  Girardin.  In  relating  a  catastrophe  which,  in 
French  history,  is  equivalent  pretty  nearly  to  the  death  of  Nelson  in 
our  own,  M.  Louis  Blanc  repeats  the  denunciations  of  the  republican 
prints ;  and  it  is  almost  a  fair  inference,  from  the  terms  in  which  he 
laments  this  degradation  of  ‘wwe  magistruture,  presqu'un  sacerdoce’ 
into  a  ‘  trajic  vulgaire'  that  he  would  be  inclined  to  imitate  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria  in  taking  the  daily  press  into  the  hands  of  the  state. 
La  Presse  turned  out  a  very  suceessful  speculation.  Supposed  to  be 
secured  to  the  system  of  the  alliance  riisse,  it  was  the  chief  organ  of 
the  Chateau  throughout  all  the  late  dynastic  negotiations,  and  its  part 
was  supported  w’ith  undeniable  talent.  It  was  from  the  hands  of 
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The  Republicans  relieved  their  tenets,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  revolutionary  character  which  would  naturally  attach  to 
them  by  the  light  in  wdiich  they  professed  to  regard  the  esta¬ 
blished  government.  According  to  their  ideas,  it  was  a  chimera ; 
a  constitution  fabricated  with  such  prodigious  contradictions  that 
it  could  not  possibly  long  survive,  and  they  were  therefore  only 
keeping  themselves  in  reserve  for  an  event  which  must  inevit¬ 
ably  occur.  They  conceived  the  elective  prineiplc  in  the  Cham¬ 
bers  and  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  King,  as  destroying, 
not  as  counterbalancing,  each  other,  and  they  waited  till  one  of 
the  two  should  devour  the  other, — a  contingency  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  actually  occurred.  A  constitutional 
monarchy  they  represent  as  an  imj)Ossiblc  form  of  government. 
Either  the  King  will  rule,  and  then  it  becomes  absolutism  with 
the  encumbrance  of  a  parliament ;  or  the  chamber  will  rule,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  republic  with  the  burden  of  a  civil  list.  They 
argued,  either  that  the  court  would  corrupt  the  chamber,  or  that 
the  electors  would  cry  out  against  the  court ;  and  that  whereas, 
in  the  first  case,  the  people,  would  not  tolerate  the  disgrace,  in 
the  second,  they  would  not  suffer  that  the  privileged  electors 
should  monopolise  the  benefit  of  the  triumph.  Their  paper  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  absurdity  of  a  constitutional  government,  hoAv- 
ever  administered,  were  wonderfully  clear;  one  single  practical 
contradiction  being  all  that  was  opposed  to  them,  and  this  was 
the  example  of  Englsmd.  ^I.  Louis  Blanc,  however,  gets  rid 
of  the  obstacle  by  explaining  that  the  English  constitution  does 
not,  in  realit)^  comprise  three  ]K)wers,  but  three  functions  of  one 
power,  and  that  Queen  and  Commons  are,  in  point  of  fact,  but 
two  developments  of  the  House  of  Lords!  —  an  announcement 
which  will  probably  take  our  countrymen  somewhat  by  surprise. 
The  contests  for  politic:U  place,  too,  under  such  a  regime  arc 
described  as  utterly  incapacitating  the  state,  by  its  internal  dis¬ 
sensions,  from  any  vigorous  exercise  of  power  externally,  whereas 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  singleness  of  will  insured  by  the 
j)atrlotic  spirit  animating  a  republic,  would  combine  all  the 
resources  of  the  state  against  a  common  enemy,  without  any 
danger  of  parliamentary  op|K)8ition.  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  a  very 
gootl  historian,  and  a  very  well-informed  man ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  his  researches  have  never  been  extended  to  the  annals  of 
the  United  States  or  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Polk. 


M.  de  Girardin,  his  ancient  advocate  and  defender,  and  still  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  paper,  that  Louis  Philip])e  received  his 
act  of  abdication  to  sign!!  Journals  and  journalists  arc  so  all-im¬ 
portant  in  France  that  these  details  may  carry,  perhaps,  some  unusual 
significance. 
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Perhaps,  however,  the  general  ideas  of  the  llepubllcan  party 
upon  foreign  politics  and  tlie  international  relations  of  European 
states  would  prove  more  interesting  to  our  readers  than  any 
other  selections  from  their  sentiments ;  and  as  we  arc  now  driven 
to  a  choice  of  omissions,  we  will  devote  our  remaining  hour  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  that  with  the  greater  willing¬ 
ness,  as  it  certainly  comprises  some  interesting  views.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  treaties  of  1815  should 
be  distasteful  to  France.  The  settlement  of  Europe,  which 
these  transactions  established,  was  tlic  restoration  of  order  which 
French  ambition  had  disturbed.  The  ti’caties  were  most  rea¬ 
sonably  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion ;  and  directed  mainly  to 
the  security  of  Europe  .against  any  fresh  outbreak  from  that 
dangerous  quarter.  It  is  true  that  France  was  not  despoiled  of 
her  proper  territory,  but  she  was  compelled  to  relinquish  her 
recent  conquests,  and  that  under  circumstances  of  humiliation 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  There  were  two  points 
of  view  in  which  the  position  to  which  she  was  consigned  have 
generated  incessant  ranklings  and  discontent.  In  the  first  place, 
her  own  exuberance  was  circumscribed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
combined  Europe.  Her  frontiers  were  dictated  by  victorious 
opi)onents;  and  a  kingdom  was  created  in  the  Netherlands  to 
serve  as  an  especial  barrier  against  her  chafing  power.  This 
confinement  she  never  patiently  endured ;  and  it  was  always 
represented  as  a  national  grievance,  that  whereas  within  the  last 
lialf  century  England,  Kussla,  and  Prussia  had  been  aggran¬ 
dised  by  important  acquisitions,  the  French  dominions  were 
actually  less  extensive  than  they  had  been  under  Louis  XV. 

The  next  condition  was,  perhaps,  even  more  annoying.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  French  politique  exteneure,  is 
the  tutelage  of  certain  other  countries  which  is  assumed  as  ap¬ 
pertaining  by  eternal  right  to  the  soil  of  Franec.  The  French 
jMJople  ai'e  described  by  a  republican  writer  as  living  plus  de  la 
vie  des  autres  nations  que  de  la  sienne  propre.  The  force  of 
F'rance  is  described  as  belonging,  not  to  herself,  but  to  ‘  hu- 
‘  manity.’  Her  policy,  ‘  si  communicative  et  desinteressee,’  is 
charged  as  strictly  with  the  vindication  of  other  ‘  oppressed  na- 
*  tioualitics,’  as  with  the  defence  of  her  own.  At  the  very  first 
exposition  of  republican  principles,  one  of  the  aeeused  alleged, 
as  an  insuperable  objection  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government, 
that  it  involved  a  neeessary  dereliction  of  these  sacred  duties ; 
for  that  though  Franee  might  insure  her  own  Avelfare  by  her 
own  strength,  yet  that  those  nations,  naturally  placed  under  her 
aegis,  must  be  unavoidably  sacrificed  to  the  pacific  suggestions  of 
dynastic  interest.  In  removing,  therefore,  these  several  *  na- 
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*  tionalitics’  from  the  protection  of  France,  and  in  restoring  that 
form  of  government  which  interrupted  the  exercise  of  these 
agreeable  duties,  the  treaties  of  1815  were  extremely  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  nation.  We  believe  that  such  feelings  have  been 
shared  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  French  people ;  but  the 
republicans  naturally  carried  out  such  sentiments  to  exag¬ 
geration,  and  it  is  on  their  published  opinions  that  we  base  our 
remarks. 

At  the  revolution  of  1830,  France  had  got  at  least  her  share 
of  such  territorial  pickings  as  the  status  quo  guaranteed  by  the 
treaties  permitted.  The  only  European  j)Ower  exempted  from 
the  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  w'as  Turkey,  and 
Turkey  alone  had  suffered  any  dismemberment.  But  if  Servia 
and  Greece  had  claimed  their  independence,  if  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  had  fallen  to  liussia,  and  if  Mehemet  Ali  had 
asserted  a  title  to  Egypt,  yet  France  had  possessed  herself  of 
Algiers.  Before  Charles  X.,  however,  was  clear  of  Rambouillet, 
it  was  proclsumed  that  the  treaties  of  1815  were  again,  at  last, 
put  to  the  question.  The  first  interrogatory  addressed  to  the 
yet  uncrowned  Louis  Philippe  by  the  more  ardent  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  was  with  reference  to  his  determinations  on  this  point ; 
and  the  llepublicans  presently  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
revolution  of  1830  itself  was  not  so  much  a  vindication  of  the 
charter,  as  an  explosion  of  national  spirit  against  the  treaties  of 
1815.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  moment  had  now  arrived 
for  scattering  these  insulting  records  to  the  winds,  and  recon¬ 
structing  altogether  the  i>olitical  system  of  Europe.  After  what 
fashion  they  contemplated  making  these  arrangements,  Ave  shall 
presently  see. 

The  princljKil  modifications  of  the  status  quo,  occurring  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  three  days  of  July,  consisted  in  tlie  seimration 
of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  in  the  establishment  ol'  consti¬ 
tutional  governments  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  the  opinions  of  the 
Republicans  on  these  points,  though  very  freely  expressed,  did  not 
convey  any  such  vehement  protests  as  they  recorded  upon  the 
unaided  and  unsuccessful  demonstrations  of  the  Italians  and 
Poles  at  the  same  period.  That  a  monarchy,  even  in  the  best 
of  hands,  could  j)osslbly  discharge  the  duties  or  fulfil  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  France,  the  Republicans  never  thought  possible ;  but 
the  policy  which  they  advocated,  re  natd,  was  this ;  that 
the  King  of  the  French  people  should  openly  demand  for  the 
nation  the  annulment  of  those  treaties  which  were  a  standing 
disgrace  to  it ;  that  he  should  have  boldly  rested  himself  on  the 
revolutionary  party,  and,  in  asserting  the  rights  of  France  and 
the  liberties  of  Poland,  should  have  pointed  significantly  to  the 
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torch  which  a  single  word  of  his  could  hurl  upon  the  Eurojiean 
fabric.  The  contrarj'  jwlicy  of  the  Citizen  King  is  well  known. 
He  soothed,  instead  of  scaring,  the  absolute  powers ;  he  ignored 
the  principles  which  had  opened  his  own  path“to  the  throne ;  and  he 
was  only  too  happy  to  purchase  a  recognition  of  his  own  claims, 
by  forbearing  from  all  interference  with  the  claims  of  others. 
The  Republicans  consider  this  system  to  have  been  as  unwise  as 
it  was  disgraceful;  for  that  the  state  of  Europe  in  1830  did,  in 
fact,  empower  France  to  dictate  her  own  terms  of  peace  and 
quietness.  They  assert,  it  is  true,  that  the  mere  attitude  of 
menace  would  have  been  sufficient ;  but  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  back  a  word  with  a  blow,  and 
they  spared  no  language  in  denouncing  that  pusillanimous  spirit 
which  would  mar  the  destinies  of  France  for  the  sake  of  so 
slight  a  consideration  as  the  possible  conflagration  of  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  Belgian  question,  they  conceive  of  course 
that  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  France  is  a  measure 
dictated  by  every  consideration  of  national  and  territorial  con¬ 
venience,  by  similarity  of  manners,  by  identity  of  language  and 
religion,  and  by  traditional  recollections.  Failing  that  consum¬ 
mation,  they  deprecated  indignantly  the  substitution  of  an 
‘English’  sovereign  for  a  French  prince,  and  denounced  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  London  as  dictated  by 
the  inextinguishable  hate  entertained  of  F ranee.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
ascribes  to  the  malicious  intrigues  of  England  those  measures  from 
which  he  traces  the  suspicious  feelings  of  Belgium  against  France. 
He  says  that  the  Whig  government  contrived,  first,  that  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  should  be  postponed  to  the  most  unfavourable 
period  of  the  year ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Belgians,  by  being 
debarred  from  assisting  at  the  operations,  should  conceive  a 
lasting  jealousy  against  the  French,  who  would  be  thus  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  behests  of  a  treaty  directed  mainly  against  their  own 
aggrandisement,  and  creating,  at  their  own  expense,  a  spirit 
hostile  to  their  future  interests.  Recent  occurrences  have,  at 
least,  shown  that  the  sympathies  between  the  two  countries  are 
not  so  vivid  as  one  of  them  would  wish,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  disturbing  cause.  As  regards  the  Quadruple  Alliance  by 
which  England  and  France  leagued  with  the  Twin  States  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  to  exclude  the  absolutist  pretenders  from 
their  respective’  thrones,  a  commiserating  ridicule  is  all  that  the 
Republicans  bestow  on  such  a  transaction.*  We  have  been 


*  In  tracing  the  politique  of  France  at  this  j)eriod,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
makes  a  remark  to  which  subsequent  events  attach  some  little  interest. 
He  says  that  when  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries  had  to  decide  between 
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accustomed  to  consider  that  this  alliance  of  constitutional  states 
for  the  promotion  of  constitutional  principles,  was  a  serviceable 
counterj>oise  to  the  influence  of  less  enlightened  leagues,  and  an 
honourable  testimony  to  the  cause  of  civil  freedom ;  but  the 
llepublicans  seem  almost  to  prefer  the  intelligible  despotism  of  a 
Carlos  or  ^Miguel,  to  what  they  regard  as  a  monstrous  comj)ound 
of  antagonistic  principles.  ]Most  of  the  ai'rows  lately  shot  against 
the  [Hjlicy  of  our  present  foreign  secretary  were  drawn  from 
these  Republican  quivers. 

But  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  ‘  the  great  Eastern  question,’ 
thiit  the  views  of  the  Republicans  iqwn  European  {)olitic3  arc 
most  comprehensively  developed.  After  the  picturesque  and 
poetical  descriptions  we  have  lately  had  of  this  mighty  problem, 
it  may  seem  very  commonplace  to  define  it  simply  as  a  question 
of  ‘  what  is  to  l>c  done  with  the  East?’  The  reforms  of  Mah¬ 
moud  II.  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  decrepitude  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  depriving  it  of  that  force  wdiich  might  have 
been  found,  at  the  last,  in  the  spirit  of  uncorrupted  nationality. 
It  was  undeniable  that  the  whole  fabric  would  dissolve  like  a 
vision,  if  it  were  not  kept  together  by  the  buttresses  which  the 
mutual  jealousies  and  common  interests  of  Europe  combined  to 
supply.  What  was  to  be  done  with  Constantinople,  with 
Alexandria,  with  Asia  !Minor  ?  —  into  whose  hands  were  these 
mighty  prizes  to  fall  ?  Terrified  at  the  magnitude  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  question,  Europe  had  agreed  to  maintain  a  stag¬ 
nant  status  quo,  and  at  least  to  postpone,  as  long  as  jiossiblc, 
the  pi’oposltion  of  a  difficulty  she  could  not  resolve.  But  this 
charmal  suspense  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  rebellious  vassal. 
Mehemet  All  had  not  only  turned  his  pichalics  into  a  kingdom, 
but  he  threatened  to  cross  the  Taurus,  to  lead  his  cavalry  to 
the  Bosphorus,  and  to  replace  the  efl'ete  dynasty  of  his  sovereign 
on  the  throne  of  Osman.  Was  this  to  be  [lermitted  ?  and  if 
not,  what  measures  of  coercion  or  of  adjustment  were  to  be 
adopted.  France  professed  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the  vice¬ 
roy.  Ills  policy  seemed  to  recall  the  deeds  of  Napoleon  in 
Egypt,  and  he  pleased  the  French  by  unbounded  compliments 

the  conflicting  causes  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  the  chance  of  an  un¬ 
lucky  marriage  ravishing  the  throne  of  Philip  V.  from  the  Bourbon 
line  was  urged  as  a  strong  reason  for  not  countenancing  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Salic  law ;  but  that  Louis  Thilippe,  disregarding  all  this, 
although  he  had  far  too  much  fear  of  other  courts  ever  to  think  of 
precluding  the  mischief  by  marrying  one  of  his  own  sons  Uiere,  yet, 
nevertheless,  embraced  the  cause  of  Isabella  II.,  lest  any  feelings  of 
sympathy  might  furnish  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  with  an  ally  in  Don 
Carlos. 
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and  by  the  practical  flattery'  of  imitation.  "Wliy  should  not  a  new 
race  super^e  the  old  ?  The  unnatural  and  compulsory  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  unwieldy  state  could  not  be  insured  for  ever ;  and  if 
all  that  was  desired  by  the  powers  of  Eurojie  was  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  not  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Othman,  why  not  let  it  pass  into  hands  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  secure  it  without  foreign  aid  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ^lehemet  Ali  should  prove  as  incapable  as  Mahmoud  to 
effect  a  regeneration  —  which  Avas,  indeed,  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  man,  —  the  final  catastrophe  would  only  be  ag- 
prravated  and  ])recipitatcd  by  such  a  substitution  of  dynasties. 
Voila,  says  the  republican  historian,  voilu  sous  quel  aspect 
T  Orient  se  presentait  quand  la  recolution  de  Juillet  vint  tout  d 
coup  remettre  en  question  le  partarje  insolent  qiCavaient  fait  de 
T Europe  les  trades  de  1815.  Avec  Tuide  de  la  Russie  nous 
pourions  aneantir  d  Jamais  les  trades  de  \S\5,  et  refaire  la  carte 
geographique  de  T Europe.  What  was  to  be  the  aspect  of  this 
new  map  w’ill  presently  appear ;  and  considering  the  changes 
which  seem  really  impending  over  the  existing  organisation  of 
the  continent,  we  think  this  sketch  of  a  republican  design  for 
the  work  will  possess  some  interest. 

If  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  appeared  evident,  coidd  not  sub¬ 
sist  in  its  integrity,  it  must  be  partitioned ;  and  this  partition, 
by  means  of  a  strict  Franco-Russian  alliance,  coidd  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  give  the  most  admirable  re-constitution  to  the 
civilised  world.  The  Black  Sea,  Constantinople,  and  the  Asiatic 
quarter  of  the  globe  were  to  be  given  to  Russia ;  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  the  ^Mediterranean  were  to  be  given  to  France.  The  united 
powers  of  the  two  contracting  parties  would  be  sufficient  to 
assure  their  res|iective  spoils,  cs^iecially  as  all  Europe  would  be 
gainers  by  the  scheme,  excepting  the  two  powers  to  be  exjiressly 
annihilated  — England  and  Austria.  The  restoration  of  Poland 
was  to  form  a  stipulation,  which  Russia  Avould  hardly  refuse 
against  such  maguificent  indemnities  as  she  Avould  be  receiving, 
and  this  ancient  kingdom,  augmented  by  her  old  province  of 
Gallicia,  would  thus  cover  Avestern  Euroiie.  Prussia  Av'ould  be 
conciliated  by  certain  fragments  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and 
Germany,  stimulated  in  her  moA'cment  towards  indivisible 
nationality,  Avould  be  attracted  towards  Berlin  as  the  convenient 
and  natui'al  metropolis  of  the  ncAv  federal  empire.  In  eA'cry 
point  of  vicAv  the  design  was  equally  grand  and  convenient. 
France  Avould  be  receiving  her  aggrandisements  precisely  at  the 
expense  of  the  tivo  nations  Avho  Avcrc  her  traditional  and  here¬ 
ditary  adversaries  ;  and  the  jiollcy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu 
against  Austria,  and  of  Xapoleon  against  England,  Avould  thus 
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experience  a  complete  and  unexpected  realisation.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  that  she  would  be  renewing,  as  it  were,  her  ancient 
federative  system,  and  constituting  herself  the  acknowledged 
head  of  all  the  second-rate  powers.  By  the  spoils  relinquished 
to  Russia,  Poland  would  regain  her  independence ;  by  the  isola^ 
tion  and  extinction  of  Austria,  Italy  would  recover  her  nation¬ 
ality  ;  by  the  suppression  of  England,  ‘  Ireland  would  be  saved, 

‘  and  Portugal  avenged while  for  the  compensation  made  to  her, 
Prussia  would  cheerfully  surrender  her  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
France  would  thus  recover  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  rule, 
the  mistress  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  her  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lake !  The  reader  will  probably  acknowledge  that  we  have 
now  laid  before  him  a  striking  design  for  a  new  map  of  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  investigate  its  divisions  a  little  more 
closely,  he  will  find  them  most  elaborately  laid  down  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  History, 
together  with  a  reflection  in  which,  perhaps,  he  will  hardly  co¬ 
incide,  —  that  il  est  a,  remarquer —  et  nous  insistons  sur  ce  point, 
—  que  le  plan  qui  vient  cFetre  expose  n'aurait  eu  rien  de  force,  rien 
(Tarbitraire. 

Yet  however  little  arbitrary  it  may  have  appeared,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  meet  two  possible  objections: — First,  that 
of  the  danger  arising  from  this  tremendous  aggrandisement  of 
a  power  already  colossal ;  and  secondly,  that  of  the  inconsis¬ 
tency,  at  first  sight  appearing,  in  a  project  which  united  the  most 
liberal  state  with  the  most  despotic  state  for  the  joint  purpose 
of  plundering  the  world.  To  the  first  suggestion  it  was  replied, 
that  the  hazard  was  but  imaginary.  As  ^I.  do  Lamartine  had 
pithily  and  almost  poetically  expressed  it,  the  slope  of  Russia 
was  towards  the  east,  —  meaning  that  her  natural  conquests  lay 
in  Persia,  India,  and  China ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  artificially 
damming  up  her  course  in  this  direction,  that  she  could  be  pre¬ 
cipitated,  against  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  nature,  upon  the 
plains  of  Europe.  To  the  second  remark,  the  answer  was 
neither  so  ready  or  so  ingenious ;  it  being  simply  argued  that 
Albion  was  perfidious  and  Austria  undeserving.  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  own  view  of  the  eastern  question  was,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  considerably  less  imposing.  He  considered  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  must  involve  the  fusion  of  the  east  and 
west ;  that  whereas  the  eighty-six  million  square  leagues  of 
Turkey  subsisted  but  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants,  while 
the  like  extent  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  subsisted  ninety-seven  millions,  it  was  clearly  the 
appointed  time  for  a  popular  migration  to  the  East ;  and  that 
a  partition  which  should  leave  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Constantinople 
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under  the  protectorates  respectively  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  would  be  the  wisest  measure  for  solving  this  mighty 
problem,  by  turning  the  regeneration  of  the  east  to  the  relief  of 
the  west.  ‘  But  this,’  urges  M.  Louis  Blanc,  ‘  would  be  aban- 
‘  doning  the  East  Indies  to  England  !  ’ 

We  have  not  offered  any  remarks  on  the  general  disposition 
of  the  Republican  party  towards  war ;  any  more  than  we  should 
descant  on  the  general  disposition  of  Quakers  towards  peace. 
There  can  exist  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  The  partie  vive  du 
peuple  Franqais,  la  partie  turhulente  et  guerriere,  are  invariably 
described  as  presenting  the  true  national  type,  and  as  preserving 
all  that  is  noble  in  French  character  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
age.  There  is  no  feature  of  society  so  emphatically  and  inces¬ 
santly  denounced  in  republican  writings,  as  that  mercantile 
egotism,  that  gross  and  materialist  spirit  of  traffic,  which  absorbs 
aJl  generous  and  enthusiastic  emotions  in  alarm  for  property  or 
desire  of  wealth.  The  Bourse  is  represented  as  the  incarnation 
of  the  bourgeoise  spirit  —  impure  and  degraded,  sullied  and 
sullying  every  thing  in  contact  with  it.*  Our  great  missionary 
of  free  trade  must  have  read  French  character  through  too 
narrow  an  opening.  Of  all  developments  of  civilisation  there 
is  not  one  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  republican,  assumes  an  aspect 
so  utterly  detestable,  as  that  which  would  resolve  national  wel¬ 
fare  into  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  Thrift  and 
money-making  have  no  names  in  the  republican  vocabulary. 
These  men  would  give  no  encouragement  to  production ;  they 
have  already  publicly  condemned  competition,  and  they  stigmatise 
unreservedly  every  pursuit  which  detaches  a  citizen  from  political 
(or  military)  life,  to  minister  to  the  artificial  wants  of  luxury  or 
the  calls  of  Mammon.  It  is  not  obscurely  hinted  in  their  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith,  that  the  factitious  wants  created  by  civilisation 
should  be  rather  extinguished  than  supplied ;  and  that  for  the 
tnie  necessities  of  a  citizen  the  soil  of  his  country  should  pretty 
nearly  suffice.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cobden’s  argu- 


•  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  little  pains  taken  by  the  repub¬ 
licans  in  proving  their  theories,  that  they  have  altogether  overlooked 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  acknowledged  to  be  really  a 
libre  (whereas  the  English  constitution  is  la  plus  execrable  tyrannic 
qui  ait  jamais  existe)  in  the  several  manifestations  of  national  eha- 
raeter.  In  describing  the  fatal  and  degrading  effects  of  speculation, 
banking,  and  commerce,  upon  the  spirit  of  a  people,  these  pursuits  are 
represented  as  essentially  incompatible  with  republican  institutions  ; 
and  such  as  could  only  have  been  called  into  life  under  the  pernicious 
influence  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
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merits  upon  war  and  peace  would  have  found  an  echo  in  those 
Chambers  which  in  1835  conceded  to  the  United  States  a  con¬ 
tested  claim  preferred  in  the  language  of  insult,  rather  than 
damage  the  national  commerce  by  the  risks  of  war,  or  in  those 
counting-houses  which  have  raised  the  annual  imports  from 
England  by  two  millions  and  a  half,  or  even  among  those 
13,000  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard,  who  have  just  made 
such  an  unfortunate  exposure  of  their  own  inferiority.  But 
these  are  precisely  the  transactions,  politics,  and  parties  which 
arc  now  consigned  to  the  hearty  execration  of  the  ])eople.  The 
Chambers  are  no  more ;  the  honrrjeoisie  are  beaten ;  trade  is  only 
looked  upon  as  an  orange,  to  be  squeezed  for  the  gratification  of  the 
operatives ;  while  every  day  sees  an  army  of  half  a  million  aug¬ 
mented  in  numbers,  improved  by  discipline,  and  strengthened  in 
equipments,  as  if  by  some  irresistible  instinct  —  though  every 
court  in  Eurojie  has  sent  in  its  proffer  of  peace  ! 

We  fear  that  our  remarks  have  been  too  incoherent  and  in¬ 
digested  to  convey  the  idea  which  we  wished  to  give  of  the 
men  who  have  been  so  strangely  transformed  into  the  absolute 
rulers  of  France.  A  political  party,  in  our  usual  acceptation  of 
the  words,  they  could  hardly  be  tenned.  They  were  rather  a 
confederacy  of  political  sectarians,  not  strictly  agreed  even  upon 
their  own  abstract  theories,  having  no  common  object  but  the 
consummation  of  what  appeared  a  most  chimerical  scheme,  and 
only  showing  themselves  in  action  by  abnipt  and  gratuitous  in- 
A-asions  of  public  order.  Even  when  we  last  left  them  carrying 
their  strength  and  their  energies  to  that  parliamentary  party 
whose  views  differed  least  Avidcly  from  their  own,  and  thus 
proclaiming  a  more  pacific  and  constitutional  policy,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  exhibited  no  pretensions,  either  from  their  numbers  or 
their  av eight,  to  any  material  influence  upon  the  body  of  the 
nation.  Perhaps  avc  shall  hereafter  be  more  accurately  in¬ 
formed  of  the  secret  operations  and  successes  of  the  party  during 
the  long  ministerial  reign  Avhlch  has  just  been  closed.  It  is 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  the  acts  of  government  during 
this  interval  should  have  furnished  the  republican  missionaries 
Avith  abundant  and  effective  arguments.  The  deliberate  sub¬ 
jection  of  national  Avelfarc  to  dynastic  interests — the  parade  and 
expense  of  military  force — the  gross  and  scandalous  corruption  in 
high  places,  Avhlch  recalled  to  memory  the  ‘  incorruptibility’ 
of  the  verv  bloodiest  regime  of  tradition — nay,  CA'en  the  dramatic 
representations  of  old  revolutionary  scenes  Avhich  Avere  recently 
so  popular  throughout  France,  must  haA'C  aided  and  extended 
the  Avork  of  proselytlsm  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  But 
AvhatcA  cr  effect  may  have  been  produced  on  tb.e  disposition  or 
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susceptibilities  of  the  people,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  republican  cause,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  last 
fatal  demonstration,  had  received  any  serious  accessions  of  weight 
or  talent.  The  contrary  inference  appears  more  reasonable  from 
the  list  of  the  leaders  now  disclosed.  There  is  not  a  single 
name,  we  believe,  among  the  officers  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  not  conspicuously  figured  in  the  scenes  we  have 
been  describing  ;  so  that  the  chiefs  ot  the  party  in  1848  appear 
neither  more  nor  fewer,  neither  greater  nor  less,  than  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  in  1840. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  their  present  triumph 
resulted,  and  probably  most  unexpectedly  to  themselves,  from 
a  recurrence  to  their  old  strategy  of  1832,  which  could  be  prac¬ 
tised  on  this  occasion  under  conditions  unusually  favourable. 
How  long  the  design  had  been  resolved  upon,  we  can  as  yet 
only  conjecture.  Perhaps  the  organisation  of  political  societies 
in  the  capital  may  have  been  conducted  vigorously  though 
secretly  for  some  time  past ;  a  supposition  which  is  the  less  im¬ 
probable,  inasmuch  as  the  law  against  associations  would  compel 
a  certain  degree  of  reserve ;  and  as  republican  writers  especially 
remark  of  the  former  clubs,  that  they  were  deprived  of  half  their 
power  by  the  publicity  given  to  their  proceedings  and  their  con¬ 
stitution.  Then  the  gathering  of  the  storm  was  clearly  evident 
as  early  as  last  autumn,  a  circumstance  which  gave  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  for  preparing  and  maturing  any  designs.  In  the 
provinces  there  were  the  public  banquets,  those  joyeux  essais  de 
revolte,  as  a  republican  writer  quietly  terms  them,  at  which  it 
will  now  be  remembered  there  were  demonstrations  made  of  a 
spirit  far  beyond  that  in  which  the  meetings  had  been  ostensibly 
convened,  and  that  the  memory  of  the  Convention  was  toasted  at 
dinners  which  had  been  announced  as  reunions  in  the  cause  of 
electoral  reform.  In  Paris  there  was  the  growing  unjjopularity 
of  the  administration,  the  growing  despair  of  the  constitutional 
opposition,  the  exasperation  of  the  popular  feeling  by  the  dis- 
])lays  of  military  force  and  the  manifest  and  unmistakable  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  things  to  a  crisis.  It  is  clear  that  the  Republicans 
took  their  game  from  events.  A  vast  change  of  opinion  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  certainly  required  to  warrant  their  enterprise, 
since  at  the  last  outbreak  of  Harbes  in  1839,  not  half  a  dozen 
people,  as  is  recorded  by  one  of  the  party,  had  echoed  the  republi¬ 
can  war-cry.  They  had  need  of  re-assurance ;  but  the  re-assu- 
rance  was  come.  They  descended  again  upon  the  place  publique, 
as  in  times  of  old,  to  try  the  chances  of  war.  As  to  the  quarrels 
between  the  gauche  and  the  minister,  they  cared  not  a  sous  for 
them.  There  was  the  opportunity  of  a  tumult,  and  they  seized 
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it.  A  discontented  deputy  was  just  as  good  a  stalking-horse 
for  them  as  a  dead  general.  They  animated  and  encouraged  the 
people,  directed  their  efforts,  and  securetl  their  success.  Every 
circumstance  of  the  catastrophe  indicates  the  hands  which  were 
guiding  the  conflict.  The  mysterious  commencement  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  insurrection,  the  cries  of  the  j)eople,  the  resort  to 
the  bureau  of  the  National,  the  scene  in  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  the  prompt  and  fore -determined  resolution  to  accept  no 
compromise,  to  hear  no  more  of  ministries,  regencies,  or  royalties, 
and  the  extempore  and  instantaneous  api)arition  of  a  Kej)ublic 
from  the  midst  of  the  chaos — all  point  with  infallible  certainty 
to  the  cliaracter  of  the  event.  The  republicans  in  1848  did  just 
what  the  republicans  did  in  1832  ;  but  with  greater  success ;  and 
they  are  now  doing  just  what,  if  their  fortune  had  served,  they 
would  have  done  then.  As  to  the  ostensible  pretext  of  the  revolt, 
they  have  no  more  concern  for  the  griefs  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
than  they  would  have  had  for  the  corpse  of  General  Lamarque. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  French  Republic  cannot  bo  re¬ 
garded  as  the  deliberate  creation  of  a  jKJople  rising  against  an 
oppressive  monarchy.  Two  hundred  thousand  workmen,  or 
thereabouts,  rose  willingly  enough,  it  is  true,  at  the  instigation 
of  their  leaders,  and  scaretl  the  existing  government  away.  This 
done,  they  resigned  themselves  to  the  best  bidders ;  and  the 
best  bidders  were  the  Republicans.  As  regards  the  gi’eat 
mass  of  the  people,  before  the  24th  of  last  month,  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  Republicans,  any  more 
than  that  they  were  Orleanists,  or  Legitimists,  or  Imperialists. 
But  the  Republican  party  was  the  only  party  with  power 
and  promptitude  to  seize  what  our  neighlx)urs  call  the  ‘  situa- 
‘  tion ;  ’  and  it  presented  itself  to  the  jieople,  not  only  fresh 
from  its  distinctions  in  the  fray,  but  Avith  all  those  advantages 
of  novelty,  vigour,  promise,  and  attraction  which  no  other 
party  could  command.  The  parties  originally  oppressed,  and 
originally  resisting,  were  the  dynastic  opposition  ;  but  the  parties 
triumph^t  neither  commenced  the  resistance,  nor  complained  of 
the  oppression.  The  Republicans  never  protested  against  minis¬ 
terial  corruption,  nor  clamoured  for  electoral  reform.  They  looked 
upon  the  differences  between  the  gauche  and  the  centre  droit  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  might  look  upon  the  differences  between  the 
two  connexions  of  Methodism.  They  stickled  for  no  observance 
of  the  Charter,  or  limitation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
They  had  conceived  no  indignation  at  the  substitution  of  a 
guuvemement  personnel  for  a  government  by  law  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  loved  to  describe  such  encroachments  rather  as -the  natural 
accidents  than  as  the  reprehensible  excesses  of  constitutional 
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monarcliy.  What  they  conspired  against  was  monarchy  in  the 
abstract ;  and  their  agitation  would  have  been  just  as  well 
grounded  if  Louis  Philip|)e  had  combined  the  chivalry  of 
Henry  IV.  with  the  grandeur  of  Napoleon.  They  never  w’aited 
for  the  developments  of  dynastic  zeal.  They  drew  up  their  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith,  and  commenced  their  combinations  and  their 
outbreaks  before  ever  the  scandal  of  corruption  was  bruited 
.about  the  capital,  before  the  Sovereign  claimed  the  real  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  council,  before  M.  Guizot  had  been  dissociated 
from  M.  Thiers,  before  Spanish  princesses  were  purchased  by 
Austrian  compromises,  before  fortifications  were  raised  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  credits  demanded,  and  while  it  was  yet  not  certain 
that  the  white  hat,  the  green  umbrella,  and  the  six  million  civil 
list  might  not  continue  to  be  the  chosen  embellishments  of  the 
Citizen  King. 

There  is  no  plea  which  the  Republicans  could  less  justifiably 
urge  than  the  plea  of  oppression.  The  monarchy  was  a  bad 
monarchy  ;  but  that  was  not  a  mortal  crime  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  held  that  no  monarchy  could  be  good.  For  their  early 
outbreaks  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretext,  except  to  try  their 
fortune.*  The  more  serious  insurrection  at  Lyons  was  repre¬ 
sented,  it  is  true,  as  a  righteous  resistance  to  the  law  against 
associations ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  enactment,  which 
was  but  an  extension  of  former  statutes,  compiises  much  that  is 
offensive  to  an  English  eye.  But  what  was  the  condition  of 
France  at  the  time  the  measure  was  carried?  There  were 
associations  in  Paris  and  in  other  large  towns,  which  by  most 
energetic  stejw  of  proselytism  were  extending  their  affiliations 


*  In  the  narrative  of  the  insurrection  of  1832,  it  is  quietly  premised 
that  whereas  the  government  had  made  a  parade  of  its  strength  at 
the  funeral  of  Casimir  Perier,  ‘  the  parties  ’  burned  to  try  a  rival 
den^onstration.  At  the  emetite  of  Rarbes,  the  historian  says  that  the 
ardent  spirits  of  the  republicans  were  chafed  at  the  ministerial  inter¬ 
regnum.  These  are  thouglit  very  natural  explanations  of  two 
attempted  revolutions.  J ust  before  the  last  revolt  at  Lyons  broke 
out,  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  who,  after  drawing  up  the  order  of  battle, 
distributing  weapons,  and  dispensing  commands,  bad  retired  to  rest, 
were  arrested  at  sliort  notice  by  tlie  officers  of  government.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  describes  these  persons  as  ‘  victims  of  an  unexpected  violation 
‘  of  the  domicile.’  This  is  really  not  the  love  of  liberty  with  which  an 
Englishman  can  sympathise.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  that  of  cruelty  to  political  offenders  was  not 
one  of  them.  Tlie  republicans  had  about  as  much  reason  to  complain 
of  the  severity  of  the  police,  as  the  working  parties  of  a  besieging 
army  would  have  when  the  besieged  threw  bombs  into  the  trenches. 
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all  over  France.  The  deliberate  and  undisguised  object  of  these 
associations  was  the  subversion  of  the  existing  government  by 
violence,  and  no  secret  was  made  at  their  meetings  of  their 
resolution  to  annihilate  all  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty 
of  the  j)eoplc.  By  the  rules  of  several  of  them  it  was  expressly 
provided  that  each  member  should  be  furnished  with  a  musket 
and  ammunition ;  organisation  by  sections  was  adopted  in  order 
that  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  effect, 
they  might  turn  into  the  streets  to  resist  the  law ;  and  at  the 
very  period  when  the  enactment  was  proposed,  it  is  admitted  by 
the  republican  histoiian,  that  so  exuberant  and  sanguine  were 
their  spirits,  that  the  members  could  be  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  their  leaders  from  rushing  to  measure  their  strength  against 
the  government  ujwn  an  occasion  created  by  themselves.  Even 
^I.  dc  Lamartine,  then  new  to  public  life,  voted  on  this  occasion 
with  the  ministry.  !M.  Thiers  defended  the  enactment  in  a  most 
convincing  speech ;  the  arguments  of  which  M.  Louis  Blanc 
could  only  impugn  by  reasoning  which  curiously  exemplifies 
the  principles  of  the  party.  He  admits  that  without  the  security 
of  the  proposed  law,  the  government  could  not  have  been 
maintained;  but  he  asserts  that  this  precise  condition  proved 
that  it  ought  to  be  demolished.  According  to  his  senti¬ 
ments,  a  government  which  demands  such  executive  power  has 
signed  its  own  death-warrant ;  for  that,  if  it  cannot  sustain  un¬ 
injured  ever}'  expression  and  manifestation  of  j)opular  will,  it  has 
no  right  to  exist  at  all ;  and  this  is  declared,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  without  any  pretence  for  saying  that  the  clubs  in  question 
represented  the  sincere  opinions  of  any  considerable  fraction  of 
the  j)Cople.  He  would  not,  indeed,  allow  even  to  the  law  that 
support  which  the  most  liberal  schools  of  politics  seldom  deny  to 
it.  To  the  maxim,  Que  force  reste  a  la  lot,  he  opposes  the  con¬ 
sideration,  Qui  salt  si  la  hi  d’anjoureThni  sera  celle  de  demain? 
II  faudra  hien  que  force  reste  a  la  verite.  But  quid  cst  veritas  ? 
These  are  the  ideas  Avhich,  in  our  apprehension,  renders  any 
'  stable  government  so  impracticable  in  France.  A  Parisian  is 
not  content  with  any  ordinary  definition  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  He  conceives  that  he  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  com¬ 
bine  and  conspire  for  the  violent  advancement  of  any  political  or 
social  theories  he  may  chance  to  form ;  until  the  right  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  oppression  becomes  travestied  by  incessant  insurrections 
in  favour  of  any  system  of  government  or  society  for  which  he 
and  half-a-dozen  others  may  entertain  a  speculative  preference. 
Cpon  such  principles  as  these  it  scarcely  appears  to  us  that  any 
government  can  possibly  sustain  itself,  except  one  of  such  des¬ 
potic  strength  as  no  citizen  can  hojie  to  resist,  or  of  such 
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miraculous  perfection  as  no  Frenchman  conceives  he  can 
improve. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  events  on  which 
the  gaze  of  Europe  is  now  actually  riveted.  The  individuals 
comjwsing  the  present  government  of  France  are,  it  is  true,  the 
identical  individuals  of  that  party  w’hose  career  of  successful 
agitation  we  have  been  here  describing.  We  do  not  even  think 
it  probable  that  any  pressure  from  without,  as  was  reported,  in¬ 
fluenced  them  in  their  abrupt  proclamation  of  the  new  regime. 
We  know  of  no  rejmblican  party  but  that  w^hich  they  themselves 
emphatically  represent,  or  of  any  extreme  section  of  it  excluded 
from  power.  We  cannot  doubt  that  a  republic  was  determined 
upon  before  the  fray  began,  if  chance  should  be  propitious;  and 
that  the  men  who  actually  proclaimed  it  on  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel  do  Ville,  needed  neither  instigation  nor  pressure.  But 
the  acts  of  a  party  in  power  are  often  different  from  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  a  party  in  opjwsition.  The  opinions  and  principles 
Ave  have  been  recording  are  gathered  from  professions  and 
avow’als  in  which  it  may  be  conceived  they  were  set  forth  with 
all  the  favour  and  attractiveness  Avhich  an  ardent  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism  Avould  suggest.  The  Kepublicans  were  then  fighting  up¬ 
hill,  under  serious  disadvantages,  and  against  desperate  odds.  All 
the  arguments,  expositions,  and  pledges  Avhich  enthusiasm  or 
ingenuity  could  suggest  were  required  to  reconcile  people  to 
the  revival  of  the  fearful  names  and  bloody  traditions  of  ’93. 
It  is  therefore  under  their  most  seductive  aspect,  and  in  their 
most  plausible  form,  that  republican  principles  have  been  here 
represented.  iMoreover,  their  decisions  are  already  biassed  by 
those  of  a  rival  power.  It  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  certain, 
perhaps  from  being  probable,  that  the  eleven  councillors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  will  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  acts  of  the  nation. 
They  have  made  the  people  republicans;  but  not  republicans 
of  their  own  moidd.  The  spirit  which  in  eight  and  forty  hours 
Avas  communicated  to  tAvo  hundred  thousand  converts,  suffered 
very  naturally  in  the  electrical  rapidity  of  the  transmission. 
Already  have  fifty  neAV  clubs  sprung  into  being;  fully  organised, 
fully  armed,  and  in  their  oavu  opinion  fully  competent  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  Already  have  some  of  them  established 
themselves  in  dismantled  abodes  of  religion,  like  those  Avhich 
supplied  such  strange  lairs  to  the  earlier  revolutionists;  and 
perhaps  by  the  time  Ave  next  write,  the  Club  of  the  Assumption 
may  be  as  famous  as  the  Feuillants  or  the  Cordeliers.  All 
Europe  may  have  to  regret  that  the  true  llepublican  party  are 
not  the  rulers  of  France.  For,  av  hat  ever  may  be  thought  of 
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such  principles  or  practices  as  we  have  now  been  recording,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief,  that  the  majority  of  these 
theoretical  republicans,  including  the  chief  members  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  government,  were  as  sincere  and  as  single-minded  in  their 
intentions  as  any  group  of  enthusiasts  who  have  figured  in  the 
pages  of  history.  Nor  have  their  astounding  decrees  proceeded, 
in  reality,  from  any  such  undigested  conceptions  of  expediency 
as  might  perhaps  be  imagined.  Thanks  to  the  unremitting 
energies  of  their  associations,  it  is  probable  tliat  every  single 
question  of  labour,  finance,  or  representation,  on  which  they 
have  now  issued  a  manifesto,  has  been  discussed,  debated,  and 
put  to  the  vote  in  assemblies  of  entbusiasts  some  score  of  times. 
As  far  as  theories  go,  they  have  no  lack  of  science  or  experience. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  peruse  their  w’ritings  without  being 
convinced  of  the  talent,  research,  and  thought  tlicy  have  brought 
to  their  great  ■work  of  social  perfectibility.  Those  very  volumes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc  which  contain  the  gravest  and  most  autho¬ 
ritative  expositions  of  impossible  schemes,  display  information 
which  any  student  might  envy,  and  qualifications  of  which  any 
historian  might  be  proud  —  a  fact  which  mil  perhaps  appear  the 
less  surprising  if  we  recollect  that  Augustin  Thierry  was  the 
secretary  of  8t.  Simon.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  could  hardly  express  a  better  wish  perhaps  than  that  these 
eleven  men  should  be  left,  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible, 
to  work  out  a  problem  so  momentous  as  that  now  propounded. 
Euro|)e  gives  tbera  not  only  licence,  but  good  will  —  and  well 
may  it  do  so,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  those  proverbs  which  teach 
us  what  is  gained  by  the  experiments  of  others.  Unfortunately, 
as  we  write,  the  intelligence  of  every  successive  day  leaves  this 
result  less  and  less  probable.  Calculation,  therefore,  is  at  fault 
amidst  such  a  confusion  of  chances ;  but  by  way  of  indicating 
the  probable  policy  of  the  republican  government,  if  it  could 
hold  its  way  unbiassed  through  the  storm,  we  subjoin  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  present  provisional  ministry  upon  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  a  similar  conjuncture,  in  1832,  would  have  dictated, 
had  it  haply  resultetl  from  a  similar  attem{>t. 

‘  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  crisis’  (the  insurrection  at  Gene¬ 
ral  Lamarque’s  funeral),  ‘  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  of 
‘  which  history  makes  mention.  What  Avould  have  come  of  it 
‘  had  the  Kepublicans  won  the  day  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that 

*  Europe,  at  this  period,  had  recovered  from  the  stupefaction 
‘  into  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  plunged  it ;  she  now 
‘  knew  the  secret  of  our  inevitable  divisions,  she  knew  how  tran- 

*  sient  was  our  ardour,  and  the  empire  of  the  world  was  no 

*  longer  for  us  an  affair  of  a  coup  de  main.  And,  on  the  other 
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‘  hand,  combined  with  the  supremaey  of  a  class  purely  Cartha- 

*  ginlan,  a  monarchy,  the  ottspring  of  insurrection,  had  been 
‘  hatching  for  two  years  past  a  brood  of  bad  passions  and  tur- 
‘  bulent  interests  —  here,  a  heartless  egotism,  an  unscrupulous 
‘  cuj)ldity,  and  a  fanatical  and  cowardly  conservatism  ;  there  — 

*  and  by  the  side  too  of  the  most  laudable  aspirations  and  most 
‘  generous  emotions  —  a  love  of  disorder,  the  hatred  rather  of 
‘  unjust  men  than  of  injustice,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  de- 
‘  stroying  tyranny,  an  impatient  ardour  to  take  its  place.  A 
‘  republican  government  would,  therefore,  at  one  and  the  same 
‘  time,  have  had  society  to  reconstruct,  parties  to  moderate, 
‘  the  people  to  satisfy  and  yet  control,  the  wealthier  classes  to 
‘  bring  down  to  the  due  level  without  despoiling  them,  and  Europe 
‘  to  conquer  —  Europe  on  its  guard,  Avatchful,  and  under  arras. 
‘  \oAv,  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  a  crisis,  Avhat  were  the  rc- 
‘  sources  of  the  Republican  party  ?  Asa  party  in  the  minority 
‘  it  Avas  the  object  of  prejudices  obstinate,  though  -mainly 
‘  unjust ;  it  alloAVcd  itself  to  be  guided  by  its  sentiments 
‘  rather  than  its  ideas ;  its  nominal  chief,  M.  de  Lafayette,  had 
‘  need,  and  yet  had  not  inclination  to  be  suiAcrseded ;  and  as  for 
‘  its  actual  chiefs,  not  to  mention  that  they  had  to  contend 
‘  against  jealousies  Avithin  the  party  and  animosities  Avithout, 
‘  they  had  not  yet  extended  their  studies  profoundly  enough 
‘  into  the  conditions  of  society  to  enable  them  to  dnvAV  from  its 
‘  regeneration  the  elements  of  their  influence  and  the  means  of 
‘  their  government.  At  the  i)oint,  therefore,  to  Avhlch  the 
‘  two  years  of  the  -  reign  had  conducted  matters,  and  to  judge 
‘  from  superficial  appearances  alone,  despotism  Avas  a  more  pro- 
‘  bable  event  than  liberty,  and  it  Avould  have  been  easier  to 
‘  start  a  Buonaparte  than  a  Washington.  Yet  revolutions  have 
‘  often  found  in  their  own  bosoms  the  resources  they  require : 
‘  generally,  account  enough  is  not  taken  of  all  that  societies, 
‘  badly  organised,  contain  Avithia  themselves  of  ideas  ready  to 
‘  blast  forth,  and  of  great  minds  Avithout  employ.  A  man  Avho 
‘  has  lived  and  died  in  the  habit  of  a  soldier  or  peasant  was, 
‘  perhaps,  a  better  man  than  CroniAvell.  And  besides,  however 
‘  stormy  miglit  have  been  the  fate  drawn  upon  our  country  by 
‘  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  it  Avould  certainly  never  have 
‘  led  us  to  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  Avhich  we  now  be- 
‘  hold — abasement  of  individual  character,  indifference  to  shame 
‘  and  evil,  destruction  of  the  true  national  spirit,  and  civil  death 
‘  by  exhaustion  and  rottenness.’  (Ilistoire  de  Dix  Ans,  iii.  403.) 


We  have  spoken  only  of  the  past.  If  our  narrative  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  Avhat  has  lately  taken  place  in  France  in  any 
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wise  more  intelligible  than  bcfoi’c,  we  shall  have  accomplished 
everything  we  have  had  in  view.  To  predict  the  future,  is  not 
our  vocation.  Indeed,  who  could  venture  to  predict  the  future 
of  such  a  present? — of  a  state  of  things  so  utterly  without  a 
precedent  in  either  the  history  or  the  philosophy  of  mankind  ? 

A  Provisional  Government  has  been  erected  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  as  mpidly  as  its  barricades,  and  by  the  same  persons. 
For  the  present,  Paris,  with  its  National  Guards,  its  prosperous 
hovrgeoisie,  its  ancient  habits  and  Iwastcd  civilisation,  is  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  coup  de  main  of  a  self-willed,  resolute  minority :  and 
an  experiment  is  apparently  peaceably  going  on,  more  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  previous  understandings  of  men,  and  to  their 
received  opinions  —  more  sudden  and  more  complete  —  than  the 
world  has  ever  before  witnessed,  in  any  country  or  any  age. 

The  absence  of  union  or  civil  courage  manifested  in  this  sub¬ 
mission  does  not  warrant  us  to  look  to  the  Departments  and 
their  four  millions  of  proprietors  with  much  conlidcnce  for  the 
forthcoming  crisis :  especially,  considering  that  the  Republican 
Clubs,  by  an  audacious  management  of  the  electoral  ticket,  will 
be  nearly  certain  of  carrying  their  own  banded  members  against 
a  majority,  however  vast,  of  scattered  and  independent  votes. 
lJut  supposing  it  to  be  otberwise,  and  that  a  National  Assembly 
is  returned,  representing,  not  the  Clubs  of  Paris,  but  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  France,  what  can  protect  it,  as  long  as  it  is 
to  meet  in  Paris,  from  the  crushing  influence  of  which  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  is  substantially  the  nominee,  and  by  which, 
whether  in  presence  or  behind  the  scenes,  it  is  now  controlling 
others,  and  is  itself  controlled  ? 
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A 

Address  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  26th  August,  1839,  with  Postscript,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  67. 

Alien,  William,  ‘Life  of,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,’ 
.“iOS — his  parentage,  and  early  jucdilection  for  scientific  inquiries, 

512 —  enters  the  employment  of  Mr.  .1.  G.  Bevan,  ib. — his  literary 
studies,  ib. — his  connection  with  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals, 

513 —  his  love  of  astronomy,  ib. — his  labours  in  the  cause  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  ib. — institutes  a  new  publication  under 
the  title  of ‘Tlie  Philanthroj)ist,’ 514 — becomes  director  of  several 
important  public  institutions,  ib. — his  great  efforts  in  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education,  515 — his 
commanding  influence  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  516— his  labours  in  connection  with  home  colonization 
and  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  528 — his  death,  ib. 

Argentine  Republic,  review  of  ‘  Twenty-five  Years  in  the,’  534. 
See  King. 

B 

liarnare,  M.,  his  position  in  the  National  Assembly  on  the  death  of 
Mirabeau,  7 — his  character  of  Robespierre,  ib. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  his  encouragement  of  Constable  the  artist, 
475 — his  great  partiality  for  a  picture  by  Claude,  ib. — diflers  from 
Constable  on  some  points  of  art,  480. 

lilagden.  Sir  Charles,  his  letter  to  Dr.  Lorenz  Crell  of  Ilelmstadt,  on 
the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  (»8. 

Ih  issnt,  M.,  his  position  in  connection  with  the  party  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  12 — Lamartine’s  opinion  of,  ib. 

Bnrgoyne's,  Sir  John,  letter  to  the  ‘  Times,’  231. 

C 

Cagots,  the  proscribed  races  of  France  and  Spain.  See  Michel. 

Cucentlish,  his  claim  to  the  original  discovery  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  water.  See  JVatt. 

Chartres,  due  de,  anecdote  of,  40. 

Coleridge's,  Samuel  Taylor,  ‘  Biographia  I.iteraria ;  or,  Biograpliical 
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Sketches  of  my  Literary  History,’  368.  See  Coleridge  and 
Southey. 

Coleridge  and  Southey,  review  of  works  relating  to,  368 — their  lives 
yet  to  be  written,  ib. — abundant  materials  for  that  of  Coleridge,  ib. 
— ill-judged  publication  of  Cottle’s  ‘  Reminiscences,’ ii.— excellence 
of  Southey’s  letters,  369— evils  arising  from  his  isolated  mode  of 
life,  ib. — history  of  Coleridge’s  ‘Biographia  Literaria,’  ib. — ^letter 
from  Southey  to  Cottle  respecting  the  first  edition  of  his  ‘  Remi¬ 
niscences,  370 — domestic  differences  between  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  371 — Southey’s  high  estimate  of  Coleridge’s  mental  power, 
ib. — reciprocated  by  Coleridge,  ib. — their  first  meeting,  372 — in¬ 
fluence  produced  on  their  minds  by  the  French  revolution,  373 — 
‘Joan  of  Arc’  and  •  Wat  Tyler,’  ib. — ‘  Pantisocracy,’  ib. — publica¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘Fall  of  Robespierre,’  374 — Charles  Lamb,  ib. — literary 
transactions  with  Cottle,  375— Southey  renounces  ‘Pantisocracy,’ 
i5.— starts  for  Lisbon,  ib. — letter  to  Cottle  on  the  subject  of  liis 
marriage,  ib. — he  returns,  and  commences  his  studies  for  the  bar, 
376 — letter  to  Cottle,  announcing  his  intention  to  prosecute  his 
poetical  labours  in  connection  witli  legal  pursuits,  ib. — Coleridge’s 
early  pecuniary  difficulties,  377 — his  want  of  steadiness  of  purpose, 
ib. — failure  of  the  ‘  Watchman,’  ib. — his  connection  with  Mr.  Poole, 
of  Kether  Stowey,  378 — formation  of  his  friendship  with  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  Wedgewoods,  ib. — he  and  Wordsworth  produce  the 
‘  Lyrical  Ballads,’  379 — his  ‘  Remorse,’  a  tragedy,  ib. — receives  an 
invitation  to  settle  at  Shrewsbury  as  an  Unitarian  minister,  ib. — 
is  diverted  from  his  plan  by  the  offer  of  an  annuity  from  the 
Wedgewoods,  ib. — Southey’s  criticism  on  the  ‘Lyrical  Ballads,’ 
380 — his  ‘Madoc’  and  ‘  Thalaba,’  ii.— commencement  of  his 
friendship  with  Davy,  ib. — Coleridge  writes  for  the  ‘  Morning 
Post,’  381 — removes  to  Keswick,  382 — his  description  of  the 
scenery,  ib. — ffiilure  of  Southey’s  health,  383 — sails  for  Lisbon,  ib. 
— he  I’oturns,  and  is  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Irish  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  384 — settles  at  Keswick,  and  receives  a 
pension,  385 — his  literary  labours,  386 — Coleridge  sails  for  Malta, 
387 — the  ‘Friend,’  and  its  failure,  ib. — the  ‘Remorse’  produced  at 

'  Drury  Lane  with  success,  388 — his  addiction  to  the  use  of  opium, 
ib. — letter  to  Mr.  Wade  of  Bristol  on  the  subject,  ib. — his  death, 
389 — Southey  engages  to  write  for  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
‘  gister,’  ib. — review  of  some  events  of  his  life,  and  notice  of  his 
intended  literary  undertakings,  390 — interesting  letter  to  IMr. 
Cottle,  391. 

Condorcet,  M.,  his  work  on  the  ‘Perfectibility  of  the  Human 
Race,’  37. 

Constable.  See  Leslie. 

Correspondence,  explanatory  of  the  Measures  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  arising  from  the  Failure  of 
the  Potato  Crop  in  Ireland,  Review  of,  229.  See  Ireland. 

Correspondence  of  the  late  James  Watt  on  his  Discovery  of  the  Com¬ 
position  of  Water ;  with  a  Letter  from  his  Son :  edited,  with  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  and  an  Appendix,  by  James  P.  Muirhead, 
F.R.  S.E.,  67.  See  Watt. 
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Cosmos,  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt,  170.  See  Humboldt. 

Cottle's,  Joseph,  ‘Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and 
Robert  Southey,’  368.  See  Coleridge  and  Southeg. 

Curtis,  the  late  Sir  William,  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  481. 

D 

Deaconesses,  or  Protestant  Sisterhoods,  review  of  several  publications 
on  their  establishment,  430— origin  and  objects  of  the  institution 
in  Paris,  ib. — its  great  success,  431 — its  present  extent  and  several 
departments,  432 — its  influence  in  bringing  into  existence  kindred 
institutions, 434 — high  testimonial  of  the  Municipal  Council,  43o — 
its  general  administration,  ib. — its  spiritual  character,  437 — similar 
institution  at  Strasburg,  438 — and  at  Echallens  and  Bondry  in 
Switzerland,  ib. — their  duties  as  set  forth  by  the  founder,  439 — 
daily  routine  of  their  domestic  occupations,  440 — the  institution  at 
Kaiserworth  on  the  Rhine,  441 — great  extent  of  its  sphere  of 
labour,  tb. — its  hospital,  443 — normal  school,  444 — demand  for 
teachers  from  the  institution,  44o — its  magnitude  and  extensive 
influence,  ib. — the  question  as  to  such  institutions  in  England,  446 
Objections  met,  447 — similar  institution  under  the  name  of  ‘  The 
Home,’  established  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  450. 

Dumas,  extract  from  his  ‘Lemons  sur  la  Philosophic  Chimique,”  133. 

Dumouriez,  his  description  of  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
French  IHng  during  the  dissensions  in  the  state,  22. 

E 

Everest's,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ‘  Account  of  the  ^leasurement  of  two 
‘  Sections  of  the  Meridional  Arc  of  India,’  392. 

F 

Fauchet,  bishop  of  Calvados,  Lamartine’s  character  of,  13. 

French  Devolution,  the.  See  Lamartine. 

Fry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  ‘  Memoirs  of,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journals 
‘  and  Letters,’  503 — her  parentage  and  descent,  512 — notices  of 
her  early  life  and  extreme  frivolity,  514 — dawning  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  change,  517 — ^her  impressions  under  the  ministry  of  William 
Savery,  518 — the  decisive  change,  ib. — her  marriage,  ib. — pro¬ 
mises  of  her  future  usefulness,  519 — her  rising  importance  in  the 
Society,  520 — her  public  ministry,  ib. — her  first  visit  to  Newgate, 
521— practical  improvements  which  she  strove  to  eflect  in  prison 
discipline,  522 — the  ‘  Ladies’  Association,’  t5.— other  similar  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  their  salutary  effects,  523 — her  benevolent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  coast-guard  and  preventive  service,  524 — her  influence 
over  others,  ib.  See  Quakerism,  Modern. 

G 

George  the  Fourth,  anecdote  of  him  and  Sir  W'illiam  Curtis,  481. 

Girondins,  history  of  the,  1.  See  Lamartine. 
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H. 

Hull,  Mr.  Richard,  his  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  ‘  Law  of 
‘  ^ttlement  and  Poor  Removal,’  464. 

HalliwelFs,  J.  O.  Esq.,  ‘  Introduction  to  Shakspeare’s  Midsummer 
‘  Night’s  Dream,’  and  ‘  Illustrations  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  a 
‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  418 — the  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  the  drama  between  Bishop  Hare  and  Dr.  Bentley,  ib. — connec¬ 
tion  between  theology  and  the  drama,  ib. — Shakspeare’s  the  only 
plays  worth  criticising,  419 — peculiar  character  of  the  ‘  Midsummer 
‘  Night’s  Dream,’  ib. — its  influence  in  uniting  poetry  with  the  sister 
arts,  ib. — Mendelssohn,  ib. — the  fairy  race  in  danger  of  losing 
caste,  ib. — Baton’s  picture  of  the  Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  420 — difficulties  attending  the  criticism  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  421 — advantage  in  attempting  to  trace  the  thread  of  purpose 
in  them,  ib. — the  continued  presence  of  conscious  design  in  the 
mind  of  a  poet  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  symmetrical 
whole,  422 — advance  in  Shakspearian  criticism,  ib. — Mr.  Charles 

Knight’s  remarks  on  the  criticisms  of  this  play,  ib _ Ulrici,  Hallam, 

Schlegel,  422-3 — Coleridge’s  notion  that  Shakspeare  actually 
dreamt  this  drama  on  a  midsummer  night,  425 — ambiguity  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  distribution  into  four  groups  and  four  actions,  ib. — 
attempts  at,  425-7 — difficulties  as  to  the  form  of  the  piece,  428 — 
great  importance  of  combined  purity  and  beauty  in  a  national 
mythology,  429. 

Harcourt.  See  IVatt. 

Heusde's,  P.  Van,  ‘Initia  Philosophic  Platonic®,’  321.  See  Plato. 

Historical  Eloge  of  James  Watt,  by  M.  Arago,  Perpetual  Secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Translated,  with  additional  Notes 
and  Appendix,  by  .James  Muirhead,  M.  A.,  Oxford,  67.  See  Watt. 

Humboldt's  ‘  Cosmos,’  170 — in  what  relation  does  this  w'orld  stand  to 
other  parts  of  the  universe  ?  the  question  considered,  ib. — not  for 
man  or  angel  to  comprehend  the  unity  of  nature,  171 — the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  however,  not  to  be  reproved,  ib. — difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  the  attempt,  t5.— origin  of  good  writing,  sound 
and  abundant  knowledge,  172 — qualifications  necessary  for  writing 
the  present  work,  ib. — the  author  better  qualified  than  any  other 
man  in  Europe,  ib. — his  early  intention  to  produce  such  a  work, 
173 — difficulties  in  the  way  of  duly  appreciating  and  correctly 
criticising  it,  174 — gradations  of  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature,  175 — enjoyment  arising  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  physiognomy  of  natural  scenes,  ib. — strictures  on  a 
passage  of  the  author’s,  177 — it  is  only  to  the  instructed  that  the 
contemplation  of  nature  aflbrds  its  full  enjoyment,  ib. — Will,  Intel¬ 
ligence,  Design,  Motive,  ib. — province  of  physical  science,  178 — 
strictures  on  the  Aristotelian  assumption,  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  are  referable  to  mechanical  laws,  179 — the  ^positive 
'  philosophtf'  system,  180 — natural  knowledge  and  civilisation  go 
hand  in  hand,  181 — the  frame  of  nature  not  bounded  by  the  law  of 
physics,  182 — importance  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  nature,  183 — the  author’s  theory  of  the  ‘  Science 
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‘  of  the  Kosmos,*  ib. — gravitation,  184 — light  and  heat,  185 — the 
nebulse,  186 — the  galaxy,  187 — distance  of  the  stars,  188 — the 
fixed  stars,  ib. — non-luminous  stars,  189 — situation  in  space  of  the 
‘ central  sun,’ tft. — the  primary  planets,  191 — ‘collocation’  of  our 
system,  ib. — eomets,  192 — fall  of  masses  of  stone,  &c.,  193 — re¬ 
markable'  instances,  194 — modes  of  accounting  for,  195 — the 
zodiacal  light,  196 — terrestrial  phrenomena,  198 — reaction  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  on  its  exterior,  ib. — subverted  and  reconstructed 
continents,  189 — physical  geography,  200 — dimensions  and  figure 
of  the  earth,  ib — mean  temperature  of  the  globe,  202 — power  of 
magnetism,  and  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  203 — auroral  phae- 
nomena,  207 — earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  ib. — geological  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  210 — physical  geography  of  the  earth,  212 
—ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land,  213 — general' form  of  the  land,  ib. — 
mean  elevation  of  the  chief  continental  masses,  214 — phaenomena 
of  the  ocean,  215 — its  temperature,  tb. — the  tides,  216 — the  ocean 
a  scene  of  diversified  and  exuberant  life,  217 — meteorology,  218 — 
elements  of  climate,  heat  and  moisture,  220— electricity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  224 — diversity  of  climate  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
225— ethnology,  ib. — language  the  only  guide  through  its  labyrinths, 
ib. — suggestion  for  a  Phonetic  ali>habet,  226 — eulogium  on  the 
work,  227. 


I 

India,  review  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Everest’s  measurement  of  the 
meridian,  392. 

Ireland,  review  of  works  relating  to  the  distress  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  229 — the  bearings  of  this  national 
calamity  not  to  be  appreciated  fully  at  present,  ib. — probably  the 
nucleus  of  a  salutary  revolution  in  the  habits  of  the  nation,  230— 
consequences  of  depending  on  the  potato  as  the  principal  article 
of  food,  ib. — cause  of  its  extensive  cultivation,  231 — the  relation 
of  employer  and  employed  excluded  by  the  potato  system,  ib. — 
neglected  state  of  agriculture,  232 — absence  of  all  incitement  to 
industry,  233 — awful  visitation  of  1739,  234 — ^failure  of  1822,  235 
— salutary  effects  of  public  works  on  the  social  habits  of  the  people, 
236 — failures  in  the  potato  crop  between  the  years  1831  and  1839, 
236-7 — causes  which  led  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  potato 
in  Ireland,  238 — extent  to  which  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
population,  and  of  the  community  generally,  is  affected  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  landed  property  is  held,  239— evils  of  the  law 
of  entail,  240 — proposed  remedy,  243— government  interference, 
245 — failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  America  in  1844,  1846,  246 — 
early  failure  in  Ireland  in  1846,  ib. — partial  failure  in  1847,  247  — 
difliculty  of  obtaining  foreign  supplies,  248 — Sir  liobert  Peel’s  pro¬ 
posed  measure  for  the  relaxation  of  duties  on  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  ib. — suspension  of  the  corn  and  navigation  laws,  ib. — import¬ 
ation  of  Indian  corn,  and  its  effects,  249 — measures  adopted  for  its 
efl’ectual  distribution,  250 — symptoms  of  neglected  tillage,  251 — 
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I  funds  applied  in  the  relief  of  the  general  distress,  ih. — measures 

adopted  by  Lord  J.  Russell’s  government  in  1846.  252 — their  results, 
254  —  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  256 — pressure  on  the  relief  works,  257 
General  Improvement  and  Drainage  Acts,  259 — the  commissariat 
department,  260 — great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  bread  stuffs,  261 
— exertions  of  the  government  to  establish  public  depots,  262 — relief 
committees.  264— tests  applied  to  the  recipients  of  relief,  268 — 
salutary  effects  of  the  system,  269 — the  finance  committees,  270 — 
measures  for  checking  the  progress  of  fever,  ib. — improvement  of 
the  fisheries,  271 — loans  to  fishermen,  ib. — supplies  of  seed,  272 — 
praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  officers  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  government,  275 — contributions  the 
result  of  the  voluntary  exertions  of  private  individuals,  281 — Ge¬ 
neral  Central  Relief  Committee,  286 — emigration,  289 — influx  of 
Irish  emigrants  at  Liverpool,  292 — great  mortality  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  from  fever,  293 — fever  on  board  the 
emigrant  ships,  294 — general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  emigration, 
295 — Irish  Poor  Relief  Act,  298 — duties  of  Irish  landlords,  301 — 
Ireland’s  problem,  and  its  solution,  303 — government  loans  to  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  305— objections  to  the  government  measure  for 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  307 — evils  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
308 — importance  of  well-selected  public  works  in  Ireland,  310 — 
objections  to  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  proposed  plan,  311 — what 
practical  lessons  have  been  learnt  from  the  late  disasti’ous  period  ? 
312 — hope  for  the  future,  314 — statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland,  318 
— present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country,  319. 

Irish  Sketch  Book,  the,  by  lil.  A.  Titmarsh  (W.  SI,  Thackeray),  46. 
See  Tkackerat/. 

Isnord,  SI.,  one  of  the  deputies  of  Provence,  Lamartine’s  descriiflion 
of,  13. 

K 

Kinf/'s,  Colonel  J.  Anthony,  ‘  Twenty-four  Years  in  the  Argentine 
‘  Republic,’  534 — extract  from  Slill's  ‘  Logic,’  establishing  the 
general  principles  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  permanent 
political  societies,  534-6 — these  principles  well  illustrated  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  states  constituting  the  Argentine  Republic, 
537 — the  British  colonies  and  Spanish  America,  ib. — causes  of 
their  different  fortunes,  538 — notices  of  the  author’s  autobiography, 
541 — career  of  Artagas,  542 — the  Carrera  family,  544 — incidents 
in  the  author’s  life,  546-50 — desci’iption  of  the  country,  551 — mili¬ 
tary  operations,  552 — the  author  appointed  second  in  command, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  553 — proceedings  of  the  expedition,  ib. — 
the  author  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  554 — adverse  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  555 — affairs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  556 — the  Federalists  and  the 
Unitarians,  558 — stirring  picture  of  the  battle  of  Cordova,  559-61 
—qualities  of  the  South  Americans  as  soldiers,  561 — fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  ignorance  of  their  military  resources,  562 — Quiroga 
and  Rosas,  563 — position  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  Argentine 
confederation,  564 — concluding  remarks  on  the  work,  565. 

Xosmos.  See  Humboldt. 
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Lamartine,  M.  A.  dc,  History  of  the  Girondins.  1 — ^great  public  ex¬ 
pectation  raised  by  the  announcement  of  the  work,  ih. — differences 
of  opinion  as  to  its  political  bearing,  ib. — opinions  of  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Germain  respecting  the  author,  2 — of  the  opposite  party,  ib. — 
his  predilections  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  ib. — his  high  estima¬ 
tion  of  Robespierre,  3 — Great  sensation  produced  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  ib. — its  claim  to  a  durable  and  entensive  reputa¬ 
tion,  tb. — apology  for  its  title,  4— defects  of  its  plan,  and  its  want 
of  accuracy,  o — striking  and  instructive  as  an  historical  study,  ib. — 
Difficulty  of  treating  the  subject  of  the  Revolution,  6 — Peric^  com¬ 
prised  in  the  work,  ib. — What  its  title  would  more  properly  have 
been,  ib. — Strictures  on  his  estimate  of  Mirabeau,  7 — influence  of 
the  flight  of  the  royal  family  on  the  revolution,  8 — errors  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  9— of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  10 — evils 
arising  therefrom,  ib. — ^baneful  course  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in 
this  crisis,  11 — separation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  ib. — the 
Legislative  Assembly  unite  with  the  King,  12 — origin  of  the 
Girondins.  ih. — ^Buzot,  Petion,  and  Brissot,  ib. — ]M.  and  Mad. 
Roland,  ib. — Fauchet,  bishop  of  Calvados,  ib. — Isnard,  deputy  of 
Provence,  character  of,  13 — triumvirate  of  the  Gironde,  ih. — His 
injustice  to  Madame  Roland,  16 — superstitious  veneration  of  the 
modern  historians  of  the  Revolution,  i6.— merits  and  defects  of  the 
Girondins  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  17 — ^their  primary  error,  18 
— cause  of  difficulty  in  the  constitution  of  1791,  ih. — the  remedy 
pointed  out,  19 — fatal  results  of  the  king’s  weakness,  20 — baneful 
influence  of  the  queen,  ib. — political  dissensions  among  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists,  21 — vacillation  of  the  king,  ih. — difficulties  of  the 
sCate  of  affairs  aggravated  by  the  errors  of  the  Girondins  them¬ 
selves,  ib. — bold  course  adopted  by  Dumouriez,  22 — dissensions 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Revolutionists,  23 — ilismissal  of 
the  Girondin  ministers,  ib. — subsequent  outrages,  24 — ^the  10th  of 
August,  ih. — progress  of  the  insurrection,  25 — imprisonment  of  the 
royal  family,  ib. — reluctance  of  the  Girondins  to  proclaim  the 
Republic,  ib. — Danton’s  prominent  position  in  the  new  state  of  things, 
26— influence  of  the  Commune,  ib. — the  massacres  of  September,  ib. 
— anecdote  of  Robespierre,  28— aspect  of  affairs  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  29 — trial  of  the  king,  30 — Examination  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  31. — revival  of  ho.stilities  between  the 
two  contending  factions,  32 — insurrection  of  La  Vendee.  33 — 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  34 — attack  upon  the  Convention,  ib. 
extinction  of  the  Girondin  party,  35 — Charlotte  Corday  and  Marat, 
ib. — commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ib. — trial  of  the  queen 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  36 — death  of  the  Girondin 
leaders,  37 — and  of  Madame  Roland,  ib. — summary  of  the  principal 
incidents  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  38-9 — ^Egalite,  39 — fall  of 
Danton,  40 — review  of  the  character  of  Robespierre,  40-44 — faults 
and  beauties  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Girondins,’  44-46. 

Lavoisier,  M.,  the  first  to  announce,  in  France,  the  true  nature  and 
constitution  of  water,  68. 
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Leslie's,  C.  R.,  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable,  Esq.,  R.  A.,* 
472 — general  character  of  the  work,  473 — different  styles  of  Con¬ 
stable  and  Turner,  ib. — relative  merits  of  different  styles  of  bio¬ 
graphy,  ib, — Constable’s  parentage,  t6.— originally  intended  for 
the  Church,  474 — his  early  employments,  ib. — is  introduced  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  475 — visits  London,  476 — admitted  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  tfc.— encouraged  to  proceed  in  his  art  by 
Benjamin  West,  477 — his  pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  views 
of  nature,  ib. — did  not  succeed  either  in  historical  or  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  478 — his  taste  uncongenial  with  the  wilder  scenes  of  nature, 
ib. — his  indomitable  perseverance,  ib. — his  marriage  and  domestic 
felicity,  480 — differs  in  opinion  from  Sir  George  Beaumont  on  some 
points  of  art,  ib. — is  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
481 — remarks  on  one  of  his  pictures,  482 — his  own  view  of  his 
art,  ii.— obtains  considerable  notice  in  France,  483 — death  of  his 
wife,  and  its  effect  upon  him,  ib. — his  own  sudden  death,  ib. — Con¬ 
stable  and  Turner,  their  different  styles,  and  respective  admirers 
and  advocates,  ib. — true  province  of  Art,  484 — ^the  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  ib. — probable  causes  of  the  limited  popularity  both  of 
Constable  and  Turner,  484  et  seq. — Mr.  Ruskin’s  observations  on 
tone,  487 — the  old  masters,  ib. — ^mellowness  of  their  works,  and  its 
causes,  490. 

Lewes's,  G.  H.,  ‘  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,’  321.  See 
Plato.  Notice  of  his  work,  345  note. 

M 

Macaulay,  Mr.  T.  B.,  on  the  inductive  philosophy  propounded  by 
Bacon,  340. 

Mackintosh's,  Sir  James,  testimony  to  the  moral  and  elevating  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  336. 

Magnetism,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  known  to  the 
Chinese  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  203. 

Michels,  Fr.,  ‘  Histoire  des  Races  Maudites  de  la  France  et  de 
I’Espagne,’  491 — division  of  society  by  the  medieval  writers  on 
politics,  ib. — localities  of  the  proscribed  races  of  France  and 
Spain,  492 — traditional  traces  of  their  ecclesiastical  buildings,  493 
— they  were  held  in  general  abhorrence,  t5.— extending  to  all 
classes  and  relations  of  life,  495 — their  resignation  to  the  tyrannical 
contempt  to  which  they  were  exposed,  496 — ^their  general  moral 
cliaracter,  ib. — superstitious  prejudices  against  them,  497 — ^their 
physical  peculiarities,  ib. — uncertainty  as  to  their  language,  ib. — 
their  occupations,  498 — variety  of  opinion  as  to  their  origin,  ib. — 
notices  of  them  in  ancient  documents,  499— severe  laws  against 
them  in  the  16th  century,  500 — attempt  to  destroy  the  prejudices 
against  them,  ib. — popular  ballads  relating  to  them,  502 — question 
of  their  antiquity,  ib. — notices  of  other  proscribed  races,  ii. — final 
removal  of  the  (Usabilities  of  the  Cagots  both  of  France  and  Spain, 
501. 

Milt s  ‘Logic,’  extract  from,  illustrative  of  the  general  principles 
upon  which  permanent  political  societies  are  founded,  534- 
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Miraheau,  Lamartine’s  estimate  of,  7.  EflFect  of  his  death  on  the 
popular  assembly,  ib. 

Muirhead.  See  Watt. 


N 

Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  by  31.  A.  Titmarsh 
(W.  31.  Thaekeray),  46.  See  Thackeray. 

O 

Ocean,  its  proportion  to  the  dryland,  213 — its  temperature.  21o — 
the  tides,  216 — a  seene  of  diversified  and  exuberant  life,  217. 

P 

PceTs,  Sir  Ro1x;rt,  letter  to  the  eleetors  for  the  borough  of  Tamworth, 
1 38 — great  superiority  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  over  those  of 
former  times,  ib. — important  influence  on  the  public  mind,  ib. — 

•  sometimes  necessary  for  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  take  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  and  prospective  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  139 — fiscal 
measures  of  the  3Ielbourne  government  in  1841,  ib. — Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  first  leaning  towards  free  trade,  140 — liberal  measures  of  his 
administration  i-especting  Ireland,  ib. — reasons  for  his  more  liberal 
views,  ib. — failure  of  the  potato  crop,  141 — suspension  of  the  im¬ 
port  duties  on  foreign  grain,  ib — commission  for  the  relief  of  Ire¬ 
land,  142 — dissolution  of  the  Peel  administration,  ib. — general 
review  of  the  principles  by  which  Sir  Robert  was  governed  on  the 
question  which  led  to  this  event,  143-8 — wisdom  of  the  policy 
chosen  by  him  vindicated,  148 — Sir  Robert’s  assurance  of  sujiport 
to  Lord  John  Russell  in  carrying  through  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law',  ib. — Lord  John’s  failure  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment,  and  resumption  of  oftice  by  Sir  Rol)ert,  149 — influence  on 
the  two  leading  parties  of  the  state  i)roduced  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law,  ib. — Preponderance  in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
in  favour  of  a  liberal  system  of  government,  152 — importance  of 
the  old  Tory  party,  153 — question  of  the  .separation  of  tlie  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  departments,  ib. — popular  opinion  an  index  of 
the  existence  of  evils  in  the  body  politic,  155 — present  position  of 
the  government,  156 — enumeration  of  measures  which  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  consider,  ib. — foreign  relations,  ib. — affairs  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  157— our  colonial  empire,  158 — Ireland,  ?5.— oriminal 
codification,  160 — poor  law,  161 — factory  legislation,  162 — sani¬ 
tary  regulations,  ib. — internal  communication,  163 — commercial 
legislatit)n,  164 — monetary  affairs,  ib. — question  of  Church  and 
State,  165 — national  education,  166 — oaths  and  declarations,  ib. — 
the  English  universities,  ib. — .strictures  on  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  them,  167 — fruitful  source  of  religious  discord,  ib. — undue 
reverence  for  antiquity,  168 — governments  should  be  constituted 
so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing  state  of  society,  169. 

Petion,  31.,  his  powerful  influence  Avith  the  Girondins,  12. 

Philpott’s,  Rev.  Henry  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  his  remarks  on  the  ‘  Law 
of  Settlement  and  Removal,’  452-3,  note. 
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IHulo,  the  greatest  genius  of  antiquity,  322 — little  justice  done  to 
him  by  English  translators,  ib. — French  and  German  translations, 
323 — strictures  on  Taylor’s  translation,  324 — philosophical  system 
of  Plato,  328 — his  ‘  Dialogues,’  ib. — authenticity  or  spuriousness  of 
some  of  them,  330 — his  metaphysical  system  of  interest  only  as 
supplying  a  link  in  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  332 — 
use  and  abuse  of  hypothesis,  333 — metaphysicians  more  potent  to 
confute  error  than  to  establish  truth,  334 — great  merit  of  Plato  in 
exposing  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his  time,  335 — his  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  rest  on  his  speculations  in  moral  science, 
ib. — influence  of  his  writings  on  the  sublimity  of  Milton’s  genius, 
ib.  note. — objections  to  his  ethics,  as  too  elevated  and  transcendental, 
considered,  336 — his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  virtue  and  happiness,  337 — his  views  on  this  point  compared 
with  those  of  Aristotle,  ib. — approximation  of  his  method  of  pro¬ 
pounding  ethical  principals  to  the  evangelical  motles  of  expression, 
338 — his  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  339 — the  writings  of  Plato  not  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  341 — instances  adduced  of  his  power  of 
description,  342-3 — universality  of  his  mental  endowments,  344 — 
his  style  unrivalled,  ib. — illustrated  by  the  Provincial  Jjetters  of 
Pascal,  346— difficulty  of  rendering  abstruse  points  of  philosophy 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  ?6.— dramatic  skill  displayed  in  Plato’s 
dialogues,  347 — the  Socratic  Dialogues,  ib. — observations  on  some 
passages  respecting  Socrates  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  3+9 — the 
Platonic  portrait  of  Socrates,  350 — its  paradoxes,  355 — its  irony, 
357 — desiderata  in  regard  to  an  English  Plato,  365— eompjirison 
of  the  Platonic  portraiture  of  Socrates  and  the  Evangelical  record 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  367. 


Quakerism,  Modern,  review  of  works  relating  to,  503— George  Fox 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  ib. — early  jiersecution  of  the  Quakers,  504 — 
they  date  their  emancipation  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  ib. — Fox’s  mission  through  the  north  of  England,  and  his 
Journal,  505 — he  predicts  Cromwell’s  downfal,  ib. — conduct  of  the 
Universities,  506 — abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  light,  ib. — 
low  estimate  of  human  learning,  ib. — Fox’s  record  of  the  fire  of 
Ix)ndon,  507 — effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws,  508— 
Quakers  in  Cromwell's  army,  ib. — violent  polemics,  509— great 
advantage  to  the  Society  of  the  numerous  attacks  of  their  opponents, 
510— their  extensive  philanthropy,  ib. — their  uniform  opposition 
to  the  slave  trade,  511 — particulars  of  the  career  of  William  Allen, 
512-16 — of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  516-24 — exertions  of  the  Quakers 
not  confinc4  to  Great  Britain,  524  — official  visit  of  the  English 
Quakers  to  their  continental  brethren,  ib. — the  success  of  the  visit, 
and  further  projects,  525 — settlement  of  Quakers  in  St.  Petersburg, 
ib. — further  proceedings  of  the  travellers,  526 — Mrs.  Fry  visits  the 
Continent  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her  views  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline,  527 — William  Allen  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  528 — 
VOL.  LXXXVII.  NO.  CLXXVI.  R  B 
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female  ministry  among  the  Quakers,  530 — relative  characters  of 
'William  Allen  and  Mrs.  Fry,  531 — they  stand  forth  as  grand  ex¬ 
amples,  ib. — part  taken  by  the  Quakers  in  the  late  Irish  famine, 
532 — modern  Quakerism  to  be  judged,  not  by  sectarian  pecu¬ 
liarities,  but  by  its  practical  philanthropy,  533. 

R 

Republicans,  the  French.  Review  of  publications  relating  to  them, 
565 — extraordinary  character  of  the  recent  revolution,  ib. — con¬ 
trast  between  the  character  of  the  agitation  which  preceded,  and 
the  catastrophe  itself,  566 — the  present  republican  party  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  events  arising  out  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  568 — 
influence  of  the  political  clubs,  569 — first  outburst  of  feeling  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  570 — Casimir  I’erier,  ib. 
— trial  of  conspirators,  ib. — non-political  character  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Lyons  in  1831,  571 — outbreak  in  Faris  in  1832,  572 — in¬ 
stitution  of  the  ‘  Societe  des  Droits  de  I’llommc,’  573 — emeute  of 
1839,  574— situation  of  the  republican  party  ns  atfccted  by  the 
elections  of  1834  and  1837,  575 — constitution  of  ‘  the  Central  Elec- 
‘  toral  Committee,’  576— general  summary  of  republican  tenets, 
577 — Socialism,  579 — riglits  of  property,  581 — differences  of 
opinion  as  to  wliere  the  executive  jmw'er  should  be  vested,  583 — 
views  of  foreign  politics  and  the  international  relations  of  European 
states,  585 — national  changes  arising  out  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
586 — ‘  the  great  Eastern  question,’  588 — M.  Lamartine’s  views  of, 
590 — peace  and  war,  591  — small  accession  of  force  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  party  since  1840,  593 — secret  of  their  late  success,  ib. — hatred 
of  ‘  monarchy  ’  their  governing  motive,  595 — the  formation  of  a 
republic  their  object  from  the  first,  597 — improbability  of  the 
present  republican  leaders  being  allowed  to  regulate  the  acts  of  the 
nation,  ib. — extensive  rise  of  clubs,  ib. — conjecture  as  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  republican  government,  598.  See  iMmartine. 
Robespierre,  his  position  in  the  Revolution,  3 — Barnarve’s  eulogy  of, 
7 — general  description  of  his  person,  8 — anecdote  of,  2b — general 
review  of  his  political  character,  40-44. 

Ruskin's,  Mr.,  observations  on  tone  in  painting,  487. 

Russell,  I..ord  John,  his  views  on  the  subject  of  protection,  142  et  scq. 
See  Peel. 


S 

Schleiermacher,  his  views  concerning  the  authenticity  or  spurious¬ 
ness  of  some  of  Plato’s  ‘  Dialogues,’  331. 

Settlement  and  Poor  Removal,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the 
Select  Committee  on,  451 — small  advances  hitherto  made  towards 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  ib. — beneficial  efiects 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  452  —  diflercnce  of  opinion  as  to 
settlement  conferring  a  right  to  relief,  453 — ‘  heads  of  settlement,’ 
454 — efiect  of  the  Act  of  1846 — Mr.  Bodkin’s  act,  456 — great 
number  of  orders  of  removal  between  1845  and  1846— their  opera¬ 
tion,  457 — evils  of  the  existing  Law  of  Settlement,  ib. — on  the 
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labourer,  458 — on  the  employer,  459 — extent  of  parishes,  460 — 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  scarcity  of  cottages,  461— in¬ 
equality  of  the  burthen  on  the  rate-payers,  ib. — practicable  re¬ 
medies,  462 — various  opinions  held  by  witnesses  before  the 
Committee,  463— scheme  of  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  464 — advantages 
connected  with  the  incidence  of  the  poor-rates  on  a  small  area,  465 
— general  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  466— pro¬ 
posed  scheme,  468 — evils  to  be  got  rid  of  by  such  a  series  of  mea¬ 
sures,  ib. — its  positive  merits,  469 — general  objections  considered, 
470— duty  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  the  settlement  laws,  472. 

Shakspeare.  See  llaUitceU. 

Smith,  the  Rev.  Sydney,  anecdote  of,  48 — his  peculiar  facility  of 
exposing  a  mischievous  absurdity,  451. 

Smith's,  l)r.  William,  ‘  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology,’  321.  See  IHuto,  observations  on,  328  note. 

Snob,  definition  of  the  term,  64.  See  Thackeray. 

Southey.  See  Coleridge  and  Southey. 

the  ‘Apology’ of;  the  ‘  Crito,’  and  part  of  the'Phaedo,’ 
321.  See  I’lato.  ‘The  Socratic  Dialogues,’  347 — eminent  virtues 
and  noble  conduct  of  Socrates,  348— full  justice  withheld  from  him 
by  his  critics,  349 — remarks  on  the  Platonic  portrait  of  him,  350 — 
his  absence  of  mind,  351 — the  Platonic  Socrates  and  the  Socrates 
of  history,  353 — paradoxes  in  its  character,  355 — his  irony,  357 — 
his  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth,  359 — 
arts  of  the  sophists,  ib. — his  method  of  reasoning  with  them,  361  — 
his  different  method  when  dealing  with  an  ingenuous  youth,  364 — 
the  Platonic  portraiture  of  Socrates  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  367. 

Sta'el,  Aladame  de,  her  character  of  Vergniaud,  13. 

T 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  Review  of  his  Writings,  46— un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  fame,  ib. — anonymous  writers  should  not 
complain  if  left  in  obscurity,  though  most  of  the  great  battles  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  prejudice  have  been  decided  by  them,  47 — their 
fame  generally  posthumous,  ib. — instances  in  the  tracts  of  Swift 
and  the  essays  of  Addison,  ib. — popularity  of  the  periodical  writers 
and  journalists  of  France,  ib. — influence  of  the  leading  Reviews, 
48 — remarks  on  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  ib. — 
biographical  details  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  49 — general 
remarks  on  “  Vanity  Fair,’’  50 — meant  for  a  satire,  ib. — the  author’s 
theory  of  human  life,  51 — extracts  from  the  work,  51-2 — period  and 
scene  of  the  work,  53 — Dramatis  persona,  and  scenes,  ib. — illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  principle,  that  to  secure  respect  from  others,  a  man  must 
respect  himself,  54 — main  plot  of  the  work  developed,  55 — ex¬ 
clusiveness  natural  to  men,  58 — incidents  in  the  story,  59— tho 
author's  familiarity  with  foreign  manners  and  modes  of  thinking 
begets  confidence,  61 — his  penetration  into  the  female  character, 
ib. — the  work  abounds  with  sententious  reflections,  62 — the  author 
compared  with  Dickens,  ib. — remarks  upon  the  characters  intro- 
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diioed  into  the  story,  63 — strictures  on  the  “  Snob  Papers,”  ib. — 
observations  on  the  minor  works  of  tlio  author,  64-7. 

Titmarsh,  Michael  Angelo.  See  Thackeray. 

V 

Vergniaud,  M.,  the  most  brilliant  orator  of  the  Revolution,  13  — 
Madame  de  Stael’s  opinion  of,  ib. — his  constitutional  indolence,  14 
— description  of  his  person,  15. 

VermeiFs,  Rev.  Antoine,  ‘  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  the 
Deaconesses  established  in  Paris,’  430.  See  Deaconesses. 

W 

IVatt,  James,  his  Correspondence  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Water,  67— first  attributed  in  P'rance  to  Lavoisier  and  La 
Place,  6S — but  known  in  England  to  have  been  made  by  both  Watt 
and  Cavendish,  ib. — papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  ib. — letter  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden  to  Dr.  Crell  of 
Helmstadt,  69 — evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  French  derived  it 
from  the  previous  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Cavendish,  ib. — the 
question  therefore  is,  whether  Watt  or  Cavendish  was  the  first  to 
discover  and  announce  the  true  composition  of  water?  71 — sum¬ 
mary  of  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  72-4 — extracts  from  the 
correspondence  confirmatory  of  Watt’s  priority  of  claim,  75-8 — 
evidence  from  publications,  79 — Sir  David  Brewster’s  vindication 
of  Watt’s  claim,  81 — testimony  of  French  contemporaries,  ib. — 
]flr.  Harcourt  undertakes  the  vindication  of  Cavendish’s  claim,  82 
— controversy  wdiich  ensued,  ib. — Watt  always  claimed  for  himself 
the  original  discovery,  89 — pretensions  of  Priestley,  90 — the  ques¬ 
tion  examined.  What  is  the  theory  ?  92 — the  various  hypotheses 
examined,  92,  et  seq. — results  of  different  experiments,  95-8 — 
rashness  of  Mr,  Harcourt’s  assumption,  99 — Watt  varies  his  ex¬ 
periments,  100 — principles  upon  which  he  proceeded,  102 — dif¬ 
ferences  in  definition  more  apparent  than  real,  103 — analogous  in¬ 
stances  in  other  sciences,  109 — popular  and  elementary  view  of  the 
question,  ib. — a  familiar  illustration,  113 — Professor  Grove’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  deeomposition  of  steam,  114  wofe— Watt  an 
original  discoverer,  117 — question  of  priority  of  announcement, 
118 — tenacity  of  mankind  in  adhering  to  established  errors,  128- 
134 — general  summary  of  the  whole  question,  135-7. 

JViggers's,  Dr. G.,  ‘Life  of  Socrates,’  321.  See  Plato. 
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